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HENRY M. STANLEY: 
HIS CAREER AND ACHIEVEMENTS. 
By GrorGE C, HuRLbur. 


STANLEY is, in one respect, the most fortunate activity has been different for each one, and fort- 
of African travelers. It may be assumed that he une has favored Stanley in this, as in other re- 
has finished his work; and he is still young spects. His expedition to discover Livingstone 
enough to look forward to the enjoyment of a associated his name at once and forever with that 
fame which will of a man whose 
hardly be reduc- ere ? : ; ; en career had taken 
ed to its true strong hold of 
proportions dur- the imagination 
ing his life-time. of the English- 
The fame is real, speaking world. 
for he has dis- Failure in sub- 
played some of sequent enter- 
the highest quali- prises would not 
ties of the ex- have loosened 
plorer, and ap- Stanley’s hold 
pears, to his ad- upon his public, 
mirers, to have for the reason 
surpassed the that no one could 
achievements of have proved the 
all other African failure. 
travelers. Super- Even in cases 
latives are easily nearer home, 
written, and the men refuse to see 
public is fond of the evidence 
them, because against a popular 
they seem to idol; and Africa 
ratify the hasty is at the end of 
popular decision ; the world. Stan- 
but those who are ley had only to 
really acquainted reappear from no 
with the history matter what 
of discovery in journey, and all 
Africa are reluc- were ready to be- 
tant to assign re- lieve that no 
lative rank, or : tues other man could 
confer degrees, auner te. pettus. have found his 
where nearly all way through the 
are of equal merit. It is literally true that the ex- perils and hardships which the finder of Living- 
plorers of Africa have been picked men. Very stone had overcome. 
few of them have fallen below the highest stand- One other circumstance, and that a mere acci- 
ard of capacity and courage; but the field of dent, has immensely increased the renown of 
Vol. XXX., No. 5—33. 
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MAP OF THE BRITISH AND GERMAN POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA. 


Stanley. His language was English, and an un- 
limited audience was attentive to everything he 
said. The great Anglo-Saxon community de- 
lighted in him as a type of what is called British 
pluck in England, and American pluck in the 
United States. 

Commonplace of the kind has an inexpressible 
charm for the multitude; and neither Americans 
nor Britons can be made to acknowledge the sim- 
ple fact that the finest quality of pluck has been 
abundantly displayed by the Arabs, and by the 
Europeans of every nation whose energies have 
gone to the task of opening Africa. 

Stanley was born near Denbigh, Wales, in 1841. 
His parents were named Rollant, or Rowlands, 
and while he was yet an infant his father died. 
His mother went out to service, and then little 
John was sent to the Workhouse School of St. 
Asaph. When he was about fifteen years old he 
ran away from school, and acted for a short time 
as an under-teacher in a national school, of which 
his cousin was master. This occupation did not 
suit him, and he found his way to Liverpool, 
where he shipped on board a vessel for New Or- 
leans. Here he found work in the office of a 
merchant named Stanley, who took a fancy to 
him, and ended by adopting him. From this 
time he was known as Henry Morton Stanley. 
His new father died not long after, leaving no 


will. Relatives of the dead man claimed his 
property, and Stanley was turned adrift. 

When the Civil War came he enlisted in the 
Confederate Army, and was captured at the battle 
of Pittsburgh Landing, but escaped by swimming 
across a river. He afterward managed to get 
back to England and to visit his home, and 
staid for some months in a Liverpool counting- 
house. From Liverpool he worked his passage 
to New York, where, according to one of his bi- 
ographers, he found himself in an awkward pre- 
dicament as an ex-Confederate, but cut the Gor- 
dian knot ‘*‘ with that readiness of resource which 
has characterized Mr. Stanley in all his under- 
takings,” by enlisting in the Federal Navy. 

It is related of Queen Victoria that she once, 
‘with admirable presence of mind,” raised an 
umbrella in a shower of rain. If Stanley were 
not a hero, his biographer would understand that 
he enlisted, just as hundreds of thousands have 
enlisted, for the simple reason that there was no 
other way of getting bread to eat. He was sent 
on board the Ticonderoga, and saw service for two 
years, and went on a cruise to the Mediterranean 


in 1866. He visited his home the same year, and 
made an unfortunate journey in Asia Minor ; re- 
turned to the United States in 1867, and became 
a newspaper correspondent. The proprietor of 
the New York /erald sent him, in 1868, to ac- 
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company the English Abyssinian Expedition, un- 
der Sir Robert Napier. 

In this, as in his other newspaper engage- 
ments, he distinguished himself by his energy 
and promptitude in collecting and dispatching 
intelligence. 

Commissioned by the proprietor of the New 
York Herald to find Livingstone, Stanley pre- 
pared his expedition at Zanzibar, and set sail in 
February, 1871, for Bagamoyo, the nearest town 
on the main-land. 

Ife took with him 170 men, of whom 153 were 
pagazis, or carriers. 

The task set before him was to find a man who 
was known to be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of Lake Tanganyika, though direct intelligence 
of his movements was wanting, whether through 
unfaithfulness on the part of his messengers, or, 
as there is good reason for believing, through 
indifference on his own part, it is now impos- 
sible to say. 

Traveling in Africa, as in every wild country, 
has its difficulties and its dangers, but there was 
no peculiar or extraordinary risk to be encount- 
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OF STANLEY AND LIVINGSTONE, AT Usis1, 1871. 
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ered by Stanley. He had only to maintain dis- 
cipline and to exercise prudence in his compara- 
tively straightforward march toward the objective 
point. How easily this can be kept in view in 
Africa, Mr. Henry Drummond has told us: 
‘Now, it may be a surprise to the unenlight- 
ened to learn that probably no explorer, in fore- 
ing his passage through Africa, has ever, for more 
than a few days at a time, been off some beaten 
track. Probably no country in the world, civil- 
ized or uncivilized, is better supplied with paths 
than this unmapped continent. Every village is 
connected with some other village, every tribe 
with the next tribe, every State with its neigh- 
bor, and therefore with all the rest. ‘The ex- 
plorer’s business is simply to select from this 
net-work of tracks, keep a general direction, 
and hold on his way. Let him begin at Zanzi- 
bar, plant his foot on a native footpath, and set 
his face toward Tanganyika. In eight months he 
will be there.” (‘* Tropical Africa,” pp. 32, 33.) 
The terror of the African explorer is the fever, 
which must be met, for the coast regions are 
and full of swamps, under a burning sun. 


low 
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Stanley’s force marched but a few miles a 
day. The first part of the route was through 
a rolling and fertile country, varied from 
time to time by stretches of grass-land, 
clumps of wood and open plains. The wet 
season came on, and with it came ague, fever 
and dysentery. In the country of Ukwere 
the caravan had its first experience of a 
jungle, with its tangled growths and the 
noisome stench of its decaying vegetation. 
A purer air was breathed in Ukami, and at 
Muhalleh Stanley met an Arab caravan on 
its way to Bagamoyo, and was told by the 
leader that he had lived for two weeks in a 
hut next to the one occupied by Livingstone, 
at Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika. It was at the 
end of June that Unyamyembe was reached. 
This district is in Unyamwezi, the most im- 
portant country in East Central Africa. 

Its people, the Wanyamwezi, are great 
traders and travelers, and the porters of all 
The country is the stronghold 
of the Arabs, with whom Stanley united him- 


the caravans. 


self for a hostile expedition against Mirambo, 
a neighboring chief. The expedition was 
unlucky, and Stanley found that he had 
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closed against himself the direct 
road to Ujjiji. 

e was forced to make a long 
circuit, and it was not till the 10th 
of November, 236 days from Baga- 
moyo, that he looked down from a 
ridge of hills on the Tanganyika 
und Ujiji. He descended the slope 
with drums beating and flags fly- 
ing, and met the whole population 
of Ujiji coming toward him. A 
few minutes later he was in the 
presence of Livingstone, and listen- 
ed to the story of his adventures. 
Since 1866 Livingstone had traveled 
thousands of miles. For two years 
he had been engaged in exploring 
the basin of the Chambezi River, 
and had discovered that it flowed 
into Lake Bangweolo and was the 
beginning, therefore, of the Lua- 
pula, which issues from that lake. 

It is held that Livingstone was 
the first to prove that the Chambezi 
is in no way connected with the 
Zambezi River; but this fact was 
discovered long before Livingstone’s 
day by a Portuguese explorer, nam- 
ed Pereira, whose expedition is de- 
scribed at length in a vofume on 
the ‘‘ Discoveries of the Portuguese 
in the Interior of Angola and Mo- 











zambique,” by T. E, 
Bowdich (London, 
1824). Pereira’s 
journey was made in 
1796. In the coun- 
try of the Movizas 
‘<he came to another 
river called by the 
Movizas ‘‘ Zambese,” 
but which he was 
convinced could not 
be the stream of the 
same name _ that 
passes Tete, because 
this new Zambese, as 
he terms it, flows in 
a different direction, 
and falls into an- 
other river, of which 
notice will be taken 
hereafter.” (Bow- 
dich, pages 87 and 
88.) 

Livingstone after- 
ward completed his 
investigations so far 
a3 to establish the 
connection of the 
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Chambezi, not only 
with the Luapula, 
but with the Lual- 
aba. He did not 
satisfy himself as to 
the system to which 
the Lualaba belong- 
ed, but died in the 
belief that it flowed 
into the Victoria Ny- 
anza. One question 
he and Stanley now 
settled, on the prop- 
osition of the latter. 
They went to the 
head of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and found 
that the Rusizi River 
was not an outlet of 
the lake, but flowed 
into it with a cur- 
rent of seven miles 
an hour, They re- 
turned to Ujiji, and 
went together to 
Unyamyembe, where 
they parted, Liv- 
ingstone remaining, 
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to wait for the men Stanley was to send him from 
Bagamoyo. 

The men came, after five months, and Living- 
stone went back to Tanganyika, and then to Lake 
Bangweolo, hoping to find an answer to the prob- 
lem of the ‘* fountains.” 

On the south shore of the lake he died, prob- 
ably in the night of April 30th, 1873, for he was 
found dead, kneeling by the side of his bed, the 
next morning. 

It was on the 6th of May that Stanley entered 
Bagamoyo in triumph with the news of Living- 
stone’s safety, and at the end of the month he 
left Zanzibar for Europe. 

His next service was as correspondent with the 
army of Sir Garnet Wolseley in the Ashantee 
campaign ; and from this he went to the theatre 
of the Carlist War in Spain. 

In 1874 the proprietors of the New York Her- 
wd and the London Daily Telegraph agreed to 
hare the an expedition to Central 
command of Stanley. 
clear up all uncertainties about the 


<| expense of 
Africa, to he 


Ll Was to 


under the 


trace the course of the Lualaba, and 
The eX pe dition left 
Bagamoyo November 17th, 1874. 

As far as Ugogo things went well enough ; but 
difficulties began to thicken when the Arab trad- 


gy route was 


ake region, 


to report mn the slave-trade. 


abandoned for one that led north- 
ward to the Victoria Nyanza. In the Uverivero 
wilderness, which is sixty miles wide, the men 
were almost famished. Some deserted, others 
mutinied, and others were carried off by disease. 
In the Turu country the caravan was savagely at- 
tacked, but succeeded in forcing its way through, 
and in Usukuma found a friendly people and sup- 
plies of food. 

This region slopes northward to the Victoria 
Nyanza, and a number of streams flow to the 
great lake. At Kagehi, Stanley left his men in 
charge of his officers, and set out, with ten oars- 
men and a coxswain. to circumnavigate the lake. 
The risk was great, but all African travelers are 
ready to face danger. Stanley sailed first to the 
eastward, coasted the Island of Ukereme (this is 
also the native name of the lake), and then fol- 
lowed the eastern shore. 
and passed the mouths of rivers, flowing some- 


He saw many islands, 


times through low plains, sometimes from mount- 
ain ranges; and but few villages were in sight. 
Squalls and thunder-storms frequently drove the 
boat to shelter. The first encounter with the 
natives was at Usoga, where a hundred of them 
came out in canoes and crowded around the Lady 
Alice, with evidently hostile purpose; but Stan- 
ley took advantage of a strong breeze to ber 
away from them. The next tribe, the Wavuma, 
required sterner measures. Thirteen of their 
canoes surrounded the boat, and the men, who 
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were all armed with spears, grew more and more 


insolent and aggressive. Stanley motioned ty 


them with his hand to. depart, giving orders at 
the same time to his crew to make ready their 
oars. ‘* This movement,” says Stanley, “ of ne- 
cessity caused them to declare their purposes, and 
they manifested them by audaciously laying their 
hands on the oars and arresting the attempts of 
the boat’s crew to row. I seized my gun and mo- 
tioned them again to depart. With a loud, scorn- 
ful cry they caught up their spears and shields, 
and prepared to launch their weapons. To be 
saved we must act quickly, and I fired over their 
heads ; and as they fell back from the boat I bade 
my men pull away. Forming a line on each side 
of us, thirty yards off, they flung their spears, 
which the boat’s crew avoided by dropping into 
the bottom of the boat. I seized my repeating- 
rifle, and fired in earnest to right and left. The 
big rifle, aimed at the water-line of two or three 
of the canoes, perforated them through and 
through, which compelled the crews to pay at- 
tention to their sinking crafts, and permitted us 
to continue our voyage.” 

Much has been said of Stanley’s readiness to 
resort to fire-arms in his difficulties with the 
native Africans ; but he does not deserve the re- 
In the ease of the Wa- 
vuma, it may be thought that he pushed forbear- 
ance too far when he fired over the heads of men 
who plainly meant to attack him. 
forgotten that the relation between the civilized 


proach of recklessness. 


It is generally 


man and the savage is mutual, and that provoca 
tion to violent acts comes as often from the one 
side as from the other. 

All the virtue is not in the savage, nor is all 
the vice in the civilized man: and the records of 
African discovery bear testimony for Stanley, as 
for nearly every other explorer, that he has use'l 
force only when force had to be used. 

At Uganda, M’tesa’s kingdom on the northern 
shore of the 


honor, and loaded with presents. 


lake, Stanley was received with 
M’tesa took a 
fancy to the white man, and had long talks with 
him. It was in these intimate, if dimly under- 
stood, conversations between men who had no 
common language that Stanley began the con- 
version of M’tesa from the darkness of Moham- 
medanism to the light of Christianity. From 
Uganda the voyage was continued down the 
western coast of the Victoria Nyanza and back 
to Kagehi; and Stanley concluded, somewhat 
hastily, that he ‘‘ had made the acquaintance of 
all the bays and inlets of the Victoria Nyanza.” 
(‘* Through the Dark Continent,” Vol. IL, page 
18.) He reaffirmed this conclusion seven years 
later, in ‘‘ The Congo,” Vol. L., page 20 ; but he 
discovered, on his last expedition, a vast exten- 
sion of the lake toward the south-west—an exten- 
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sion which advances the shore of the lake in that 
direction not less, according to the estimate of 
the Italian explorer Casati, than seventy-four 
miles. The circumnavigation was a daring feat, 
and too much must not be made of this error, 
graye as it is. It is not to be overlooked, be- 
cause it is significant of a mental habit in Stan- 
ley. Exaggeration and the reporter’s design to 
tell a good story are always to be detected in his 
accounts of his own performance. 

From Kagehi he returned to complete the con- 
version of M’tesa. He succeeded, of course, and 
his first report of the work he had begun having 
been published in the Daily Telegraph, November 
15th, 1875, the Uganda Mission was organized in 
London. 

The following extract from this report shows 
that Stanley’s heart was in the work: ‘I have, 
indeed, undermined [slamism so much here that 
M’tesa has determined henceforth, until he is 
better informed, to observe the Christian Sab- 
bath as well the Moslem Sabbath, and the 
great captains have unanimously consented to 
this. He has further caused the Ten Command- 
ments of Moses to be written on a board for his 
daily perusal—for M’tesa can read Arabic—as 
well as the Lord’s Prayer and the golden com- 
mandment of Our Saviour, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Oh, that some pious, prac- 
tical missionary would come here !” 


as 


The missionaries came ; but, whether they were 
less pious than Stanley, or whether the daily 
perusal of the Ten Commandments was an exer- 
cise less congenial to an African than to a Euro- 
pean monarch, certain it is that M’tesa lost his 
zeal for the faith, and prohibited, in 1879, both 
Mohammedanism and Christianity. He died in 
1884. and his son M’wanga perseeuted the Chris- 
tians, and put Bishop Hannington to death. 

Having converted the King, Stanley, with his 
aid, set out at the end of 1875 for the Muta Nzige 
and the Albert Nyanza, but on the shore of the 
former lake the Uganda leaders failed him, and 
he was obliged to turn back. He went next to 
Lake Tanganyika, and satisfied himself that the 
GLukuga River, which Cameron had discovered on 
the western side of the lake, flowed, though much 
choked with grass and reeds, toward the west, and 
the Lualaba River, which Livingstone had wished 
to explore. 

‘'o find the follow it to its 
issue, became a fixed idea with Stanley, and he 
lost no time in making the start. His route lay 
along the valley of the Luama, which flows into 
the Lualaba; and on this march he met, for the 
first time, the famous Tippu Tip, who is described 
in these words: ‘He was a tall, black-bearded 
man, of negro complexion, in the prime of life, 
straight and quick in his movements, a picture 


Lualaba, and to 


M. 
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of energy and strength. He had a fine, intelligent 
face, with a nervous twitching of the eyes, and 
gleaming white and perfectly formed teeth. ‘ 
After regarding him for a few minutes, I came to 
the conclusion that this Arab was a remarkable 
man—the most remarkable man I had met among 
Arabs, Waswahili, and half-castes in Africa. He 
was neat in his person, his clothes were of a spot- 
less white, his fez-cap brand-new, his waist was 
encircled by a rich dowée, his dagger was splen- 
did with silver filigree, and his fou? ensemble was 
that of an Arab gentleman in very comfortable 
circumstances.” 

Tippu Tip agreed, in consideration of £1,000 
and rations for his escort, to aid Stanley in the 
exploration of the Lualaba. The dangers of the 
navigation were said to be very great, and fearful 
stories were told of the savage tribes that lived on 
the banks of the stream ; but the start was made, 
November 5th, 1876, from Nyangwe. The track 
led into dense forests, close and wet, and poison- 
ous with rotting plants. Many of the men becam 
discouraged, and it was after a long parley that 
Tippu Tip consented to go on. Stanley, with 
thirty men, embarked in the Lady Alice, and 
Tippu Tip followed the path along the bank. 
At one point they had a sharp fight with canni- 
bals. The first rapids were passed at Ukassa. 
At Ikondu, the town was found deserted, 
food was abundant; the natives had left their 
goods behind them, and would not communicate 
with the strangers. 


but 


Sickness was reducing the number of the party. 
** Every day,” says the explorer, “we tossed two 
or three bodies into the deep waters of the Living- 
stone,” the name he had given to the Lualaba, 
which was found to bear, like all rivers in unciv- 
ilized parts of the world, a great many appella- 
tions. 

One of the most formidable races living on the 
river was said to be a nation of dwarfs, who used 
poisoned arrows. At Ikondu one of these little 
men was found and brought into camp, with lis 
bow and arrows, which no one of Stanley’s people 
could be induced to touch. At the next camp, 
Tippu Tip and his tollowers being delayed, Stan- 
ley’s force was fiercely attacked, all day long ; and 
the next day the attack was renewed on the land, 
and supported by a strong fleet of canoes on the 
river. The arrival of Tippu Tip caused thé re- 
treat of the savages. In the night Stanley crossed 
to the island where the canoes were moored, and 
cut them adrift, so that his mer in the camp be- 
low secured them. Next day he made his own 
terms, and kept some of the canoes to convey his 
expedition ; and here he parted with Tippu Tip. 

The voyage was a continual fight for life. The 
first cataract of Stanley Falls was reached on Jan- 
uary 6th, 1877, and the seventh was passed twenty 
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days later, On March 12th the boats arrived 
at Stanley Pool, having fought thirty-two bat- 
tles, the last two with tribes armed with guns, 
supplied to them by traders on the Congo. Be- 
yond the Pool there was no more fighting, but 
the cataracts began again. Each one had to be 
passed by a portage. At about sixty miles above 
Boma, Stanley left the river to finish the journey 
on foot. His men were almost worn out, and 
there was no food. A messenger was sent ahead 
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stamp is gone. He is jealous of other explor- 
ers, and praises none but subordinates and his 
Zanzibaris. There are implied professions of de- 
votion to an ideal, and of generous purpose, and 
with these, utterances abounding in unworthy 
suggestion. 

The founding of the Congo Free State was the 
outcome of Stanley’s great exploration. It will 
be long before the true author of the conception 
is known, but meanwhile the King of the Belgi- 





TRANSPORTING THE SECTIONS OF A STEEL BOAT. 


with a letter, and supplies enme ; 
9th, 1877, Stafiley entered Boma. 

The descent of the Congo is Stanley’s real title 
tofame. There is the insight 6f genius in his 
conviction that the Lualaba would lead him to 
the sea, and he displayed, throughout the terrors 
and the privations of those weary months, all the 
resources, the endurance and the steadfast will of 
a great leader. There is nothing to mar the sym- 
metry of the exploit. In his later achievements 
many things have a dubious aspect. The energy 
and the endurance are the same, but the heroic 


and on August 


ans is the reputed father. He closed his arrange- 
ments with Stanley, and in 1879 the beginning 
was made by the International Association. It 
was in clearing the ground for the town of Vivi 
that Stanley acquired the name of Bula-matary 
(Stone-breaker), by which he is known on the 
Congo. Three years were spent in making roads 
and establishing five stations, the last being Leo- 
poldville, on Stanley Pool, opposite to the French 
post of Brazzaville, which Savorgnan de Brazza 
had secured in 1880 by treaty with the native 
chiefs, while Stanley was on his way to the spot. 
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After six months in Europe, Stanley returned 
to the Congo and extended the system of stations 
to the upper river. In 1884 he was again in 
Europe. 

In November, Berlin the 


1884, was held at 





4 QUEEN OF THE PYGMIES, 


lirst sitting of the International Conference for 
the definite constitution of the Free State. 

This was effected early in 1885. The King of 
the Belgians was elected Sovereign of the new 
State, and the great river was opened to the 
commerce of the world. 

After there was a 
lull in Central African matters, and Stapley had 
just begun a course of lectures in America, when 
Dr. Junker returned to the outer world with the 
news of Emin Bey’s fidelity to his duty as Goy- 
ernor of the Egyptian Equatorial Province. The 
revolt in the Soudan had cut Emin’s communica- 


the close of the Conferenc« 


tions with his government in 1883, and no news 
had come from him for more than three years. 
{is European companions were Dr. Junker, a 
Russian scientist, and Captain Casati, of the 
[talian Army. They and Kmin were given up 
for lost, and the tidings of their safety, though 
with enemies all round them, took the world by 
storm. A _ relief immediately 
formed in London, and funds were raised. The 
Egyptian Government assumed half the cost of 
au expedition, and promoted Emin to the rank of 
Pasha ; asserting in this way, with all the energy 
possible in a government so unfortunately situ- 


association was 
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ated, its right to the lovalty of Emin and _ its 
claim to the territories he ruled as an Egyptian 
The English occupation of Egypt 
was, however, an accomplished fact, and the in- 
terest of England as heir-apparent to the Egyp- 
tian succession explains not only the generous 
activity of the Relief Association, but Stanley's 
latest enterprise. 


governor. 


The news of Dr. Junker’s return had not much 
reached America when a telegram 
from the Ainy of the Belgians recalled Stanley 
to Europe. He canceled his engagements to 
lecture, and went to England, where it was dis- 
covered, all at once, that he was the man to lead 
the expedition for the relief of Emin. Leopold 
II. courteously withdrew into the background at 
this stage of the proceedings, and Stanley left 
London, January 21st, 1887, for Zanzibar, there 
to complete the organization of the expedition, 
which, he had decided, was to pass by sea around 
Africa to the Congo River. 

At Zanzibar he met Tippu Tip, and concluded 
with him a treaty, by which the Arab chief guar- 
unteed the explorer against interference by hostile 
tribes and the intrigues of the 
Tippu Tip was made Governor of Stanley Falls 


more than 


slave-dealers. 


Station. The mouth of the Congo was reached 
on March 18th, and in June Stanley built, at the 
navigation on the Aruwimi River, the 
great eastern affluent of the Congo, the palisaded 
camp of Yambuya. 


head of 


Here he left supplies and provisions, and 
force of 250 men, under the command of Maj 
Barttelot. 


across the 


On June 28th he started on his marc! 
Kavalli, at the 

He took wit) 
The route was at first along thi 


unknown country to 
lower end of the Albert Nyanza. 
him 400 men. 
bank of the Aruwimi, and led almost immediatel) 
into a dense forest, through which the men toiled 
steadily for 160 days. 
sant attacks from the natives, 
party were killed by poisoned arrows: but the 
greatest loss was when, in the heart of the forest, 
twenty-six men deserted in the first days of Sep- 


They had to sustain inces- 
and some of the 


tember to join a slave-dealing band under the con- 
duct of Ugarrowa, a former tent-boy in the serv- 
ice of Captain Speke; and, soon after, Stanley 
found himself obliged to leave fifty-six Somalis 
and Soudanese to the care of this same man. Thi 
forest was to hold the diminished force for two 
months more. Stanley is so bad a writer that his 
good passages seem to be the work of another 
man, and the description of the African forest is 
one of his best: ** Take a thick, Scottish copse, 
dripping with rain; imagine this copse to be a 
mere undergrowth, nourished under the impene- 
trable shade of ancient trees ranging from 100 to 
180 feet high ; briers and thorns abundant ; lazy 
creeks meandering through the depths of the jun- 
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gle, and sometim: 


linagine this foresi 
D 


i deep affluent of a great river. 
and jungle in all stages of 
decay and growth—old trees falling, leaning per- 
ilously over, fallen prostrate ; 
all kinds, sizes and colors murmuring around, 
monkeys and chim 


ants and insects of 


impanzees above, queer noises of 
birds and animals, crashes in the jungle as troops 


of elephants rus 


away 


: dwarfs with poisoned ar- 


rows, securely hidden behind some buttress or in 
some dark recess ; strong, brown-bodied aborig- 
ines, with terribly sharp spears, standing poised, 
still as dead stumps ; rain pattering down on you 
every other day in the year; an impure atmos- 
phere, with its dread consequences, fever and 
dysentery ; gloom throughout the day, and dark- 
ness almost palpable throughout the night... . 
The mornings generally were stern and sombre, 
the sky covered with lowering and heavy clouds ; 
at other times thick mist buried everything, clear- 


ing off about 9 A. M., sometimes not till 11 A. M. 


Nothing stirs then; insect life is still asleep ; 
the forest still as death ; the dark river, dark- 
ened by lofty walls of thick forest and vegetation, 
is silent as a grave ; our heart-throbs seem almost 
clamorous, and our inmost thoughts loud. If no 
rain follows this darkness, the sun appears from 


behind the cloudy masses, the mist disappears, 
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life wakens up before its brillianey. 
scurry through the air, 
alarm 
is ful 


Butterflies 
a solitary ibis croaks an 
, a diver flies acros 
| of a strange murmur, and somewhere up 
the river booms the alarum-drum.” 


3 the stream, the forest 


There was another reduction of the party in 
October, when the settlement of Kilinga-Longa 
was reached. With this man, who was the agent 
of an Arab trader, Stanley left Captain Nelson, 
who was ill, and Dr. Parke, the to- 
gether with thirty-eight men. At Ibwiri, twelve 
days after leaving Kilinga-Longa, the expedition 


surgeon, 


emerged into the open air. 

** After 160 days’ continuous gloom,” says Stan- 
ley, “we saw the light of broad day shining all 
around us, and making all things beautiful. We 
thought we had never seen grass so green or coun- 
try so lovely. The men literally yelled and leaped 
with joy, and raced over the ground with their 
burdens. Ah! this was the old spirit of former 
expeditions, successfully completed, all of a sud- 
den revived !” 

On December 9th the country of the Baregga 
was reached, and for three days Stanley had to 
fight his way against this tribe ; and on the 13th 
he looked down from a hill on Kavalli and the 
Albert Nyanza, about six miles away, There was 














GROUP OF PYGMIES, SHOWING SIZE AS COMPARED WITH SOUDANESE, ZANZIBARIS AND 
ENGLISH OFFICERS OF STANLEY'S EXPEDITION. 
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no sign of Emin Pasha’s presence ; and Stanley 
determined to march back for the boat, which he 
had left with Kilinga-Longa. At Ibwiri he built 
Fort Bodo, and sent forward Lieutenant Stairs 
with one hundred men to Kilinga-Longa’s for the 
boat, and the officers, Captain Nelson and Dr. 
Parke. He started again for the Albert Nyanza 
on April 2d, 1888, and reached it this time with- 
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STANLEY. 


the lion devour him, the serpent poison him, bit- 
terness be in his food, his friends desert him, his 
gun burst in his hands and wound him, and ever,- 
thing that is bad do wrong to him until death.”’ 
From Kavalli Mr. Jephson was sent in the boat 
to Msua, Emin’s outpost on the lake, and on the 
29th of April the steamer Ahedive arrived :: 
Kavalli with Emin Pasha, Casati and Jephson o. 
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Dr. Parke Nelson. 


STANLEY AND HIS CHIEF LIEUTENANTS IN THE EMIN RELIEF EXPEDITION. 


out fighting, having made “ blood-brotherhood ” 
with the chiefs—an operation which he describes 
on p. 493, Vol. I., of ‘* Through the Dark Conti- 
nent,” in these words : 
fronting each other on a straw-carpet, he made 
an incision in each of our right legs, from which 
he extracted blood, and, interchanging it, he ex- 
claimed aloud: ‘If either of you break this 
brotherhood now established between you, may 


‘**T[aving caused us to sit 


Stanley. Stairs. 


Jephson, 


board. All that followed, up to December 5th, 
1889, when Emin and Casati and Stanley reached 
Bagamoyo, has been told, it must be remembered, 
by Stanley alone. 

For four weeks—April 29th to May 25th— 
Stanley and Emin discussed the position of the 
latter, who could not make up his mind to leave 
his Province. Casati simply declared his pur- 
pose to stand by Emin. 
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On May 25th, Stanley set out to march back 
through the wide forest to Yambuya, where hi 
had left Barttelot, and to return with that officer, 
und the supplies in his care, to the camp on the 
Albert Nyanza. Fort Bodo, at Ibwiri, was found 





MAJOR BARTTELOT. 


From there eight 
the party to Kilinga-Longa’s 
and two months later they reached, on 
August 17th, Banalya, a place about forty miles 
to the eastward of Yambuya. Here Stanley met 
1 officer (Mr. Bonney) and 71 men, all that re- 
mained of the 5 officers and 257 men he had left 
at Yambuya; and the survivors had a dishearten- 
ing story to tell. 

Major Barttelot’s instructions were to wait at 
Yambuya for the arrival of the 600 carriers that 
Tippu Tip had agreed with Stanley to furnish 
for the transport of the stores on the track of the 
expedition to the Albert Nyanza. Nearly a year 
passed, but the carriers did not come, and Major 
Barttelot tried in vain to learn the cause of the 
delay. He succeeded, at last, in bringing Tippu 
Tip to a conference, and in persuading him to 
send the carriers. Mr. Werner, an officer in the 
service of the Congo Free State, is said to have 
heard it reported that Tippu Tip had given in- 
structions to the carriers to shoot Major Barttelot, 
if he did not treat them well. However this may 
be, one of these men did murder Major Barttelot, 
July 19th, and the others scattered in every di- 
rection. 

There is’no arriving-at the true causes that led 
to the death of Major Barttelot. Stanley has 


to be in excellent condition. 
days’ march brought 
station ; 
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suid, in an address before the Scottish Geo- 
raphical Society, that it ** would serve no use- 


+ 


ful to relate What other things met our 
eves and grieved our ears in that pestilential den 
ut Banalya.” This is well, but he has not taken 


casion to contradict and to 


purpose 


silence the charges 
o violence and brutality made against the dead 
. 


officer. If there is anything in these charges, 


they implicate Stanley as well, for he selected 


Major Barttelot for the command of the post 
at Yambuya. 
Mr. Bonney, the officer in command at Ban- 


alya, had with him part of the stores of the ex- 
pedition, but Stanley’s personal effects had been 


sent down the Congo, a report of his death 
having reached Yambuya. Gathering together 
wll his men, he started for his third mareh 


through the Aruwimi Forest. Beyond Ugarro- 
wa’s station he tried the right bank of the Arn- 
wimi, and found his road eut by a river, called 
the Ihuru, too deep to be forded. Here he came 
upon the pygmies; ‘*the primeval race of man,” 
he ealls them, with a fine scorn of scientific ob- 
“We distinet 


one, a very degraded specimen, with fer- 


found,” he ‘two 


jectors. Says, 
types : 
rety eyes, close-set, and an excessive prognathism, 
more nearly approaching what one might call a 
cousin of the simian than was supposed to be 
possible, yet thoroughly human; the other was a 
very handsome type, with frank, open, innocent 
We had considera- 
They were wonderfully 
quick with their weapons, and wounded to death 
several of followers. The custom in the 
forest is to shoot at sight, and their craft, quick 
sight, correct aim and general expertness, in ad- 
dition to the fatal character of the poison of their 
arrows, made them no despicable antagonists. 
The larger natives of the woods, who form the 
clearings and plant immense groves of plant- 
ains, purchase their favor by submitting to their 
depredations. When they are successful in the 
chase or trapping, a fair trade is made between 
the pygmies and the brown-bodied planters. We 
have seen some superb figures among the little 
people, as perfect from the knees upward as a 
sculptor would desire, but the lower limbs are 
almost invariably weak and badly shaped. They 
are quick and intelligent, capable of deep affee- 
tion and gratitude, and those whom we trained 
showed remarkable industry and patience.” 

It was on this Ihuru River that Stanley came 
nearer to starvation than ever before in his Afri- 
ean travels. For nine days the only food he dis- 
tributed daily to 130 persons was a broth made of 
a pot of butter, a pot of condensed milk and:a 
cupful of flour, thinned with water. 


features, very prepossessing. 
ble experience of both. 


our 


There were 
twenty-one deaths before the foraging - parties 
sent out returned with food. At last the party 
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reached the Albert Nyanza, and, on the way, 
Stanley received a letter from Mr. Jephson and 
two notes from Emin Pasha. Mr. Jephson wrote 
that ‘‘the Pasha possessed only a semblance—a 
mere rag—of authority, and’if he required any- 
thing of importance to be done, he could no 
longer order—he was obliged to beg—his officers 
to do it... . In May, ’88, we thought, as most 
people in Europe and Egypt had been taught to 
believe by the Pasha’s own letters and Dr. 
Junker’s later representations, that all his diffi- 
culties arose from events outside his own coun- 
try; whereas, in point of fact, his real danger 
arose from internal dissensions. ‘Thus we were 
led to place our trust in people who were utterly 
unworthy of our confidence or help.” 

Stanley sent orders to Jephson to return, and 
on February 6th received him in the eamp at Ka- 
valli. Jephson’s story was, that Emin could not 
make up his mind to any resolution ; that his offi- 
cers and soldiers were in open rebellion; that 
Casati made the situation worse by declaring that 
he would stay or go, as Emin wished ; and that 
the decision must come from Stanley. This de- 
cision was made at once, and a letter was sent to 
Emin on February 7th, requiring an answer, yes 
or no, whether he would On the 13th 
Emin arrived with Casati, and the people that 
remained faithful to the Pasha. On April 10th 
the start was made for the coast. Stanley ex- 
plored as he went. At the head of the Semliki 
Valley, about seventy-five miles to the south of 
the Albert Nyanza, rose the Ruwenzori Mountain 
range, the true source, it must be thought, of 
the Nile. Lieutenant Stairs ascended the mount- 
ain to a height of nearly 11,000 feet. Stanley 
skirted the Muta Nzige, and named it, unhap- 
pily, the Albert Edward Nyanza ; and his judg- 
ment of his own work is expressed in these words : 
‘*This has certainly been the most extraordinary 
expedition that I have ever led into Africa.” 

On December 5th, 1889, the caravan reached 
Bagamoyo, and was received with acclamation 
and honors of every kind. Stanley has had his 
say in his book, ‘‘ In Darkest Africa,” and the 
authority of his name will for a long time defy 
criticism of his claims or his assertions. Because 
he changes the maps, even those drawn by him- 
self, he is to have the privilege of making and 
unmaking the reputations of other men! He as- 


stay. 


sumes, and has made the world assume, the abso- 
lute correctness of Mr. Jephson’s report concern- 
ing the nullity of Emin’s rule over his Province, 
although this report virtually accuses Emin and 
Dr. Junker and Captain Casati of uniting in a 
conspiracy, deliberately planned and long-contin- 
ued, to misrepresent the condition ‘of things at 
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Wadelai. What was to be gained by such a mis- 


representation ? Stanley’s kindest word for Emin 
is that he is a sentimental enthusiast. This may 
he admitted, for the sake of argument; but Dr. 
Junker- has made independent journeys and ex- 
plorations in Africa, and has endured hardships 
like the most practical of men ; and Casati an- 
ticipated Stanley in the discovery of Ruwenzori 
and, perhaps, in reporting the vast extension of 
the Victoria Nyanza to the south-west. These 
two men are not to be dismissed as mere senti- 
mental dreamers, who 
minds. 


do not know their own 

There must be a motive for misrepresentation ; 
and, while no such motive ean be shown to exist 
in the case of Emin and Junker and Casati, it 
may be reasonably suspected in Stanley himself. 
The relations between the Emin Relief Associa- 
tion and the British East African Association 
cannot overlooked, and the latter nat 
content itself, like Emin Pasha, with sentimental, 
nor yet with purely scientific, aims. It is organ 
ized ostensibly for commercial purposes, and is 


be does 


apparently a private trading company; but no 
one, remembering the history of other British 
comparies, can doubt that the East African As- 
sociation is the pioneer of the English Govern- 
ment in Eastern and Centra! Africa. When it 
was known in Europe that Emin was still in com- 
mand at Wadelai, it must have been felt in Lon- 
don that providence, which is always on the side 
of England, offered in him and in Stanley the 
two men whose influence and personal prestige 
would secure to the English the dominion of 
Keuatorial Africa. 

It is manifestly impossible to prove what de- 
signs statesmen may cherish, but it is conceivable 
that the British Government intended to reach 
Emin by the aid of Stanley, and that Stanley put 
himself at the service of the government. The 
Germans were the rivals of the English in Easét- 
ern Africa, and it was essential to forestall his 
countrymen in winning Emin. The four weeks 
spent with Emin after their first meeting must 
have satisfied Stanley that-the Pasha was not te 
be won for England. It remained, therefore, to 
discredit him in the eyes of the world ; and this 
Stanley has not ceased to do since he reached 
Bagamoyo. He has, in truth, protested toe 
much. A man conscious of having performed 
with a single mind and with entire success a great 
and memorable task does not find comfort in re- 
peating, in season and out of season, that another 
man is an irresolute enthusiast. Stanley’s itera- 
tion betrays him. Emin’s offense, it may one 
day appear, was neither irresolution nor enthusi- 
asm, but the resolution not to be used, 
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ANA TIEY said, ‘Private grounds. 
P No trespassing.” They said, 
‘**'Trespassers prosecuted to 
the utmost extent of the law.” 
They made _ inhospitable 
mention of dogs. ‘They hint- 
ed darkly at guns and man- 
traps. The shady lane fairly 
bristled with defensive (and, 
to Dick Bertram, most offen- 
sive) sign-boards. 

It was one of the hottest of 
August days. A day when a 
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grasshopper was a burden, to say nothing of a 
knapsack. A day when a pedestrian tour seemed 
madness. 

Behind him, without a tree in sight, stretched 
the dusty, glaring highway. Before him the pri- 
vate road sank into dim green perspective. He 
looked at his compass. He consulted his pocket- 
map. Undoubtedly a cut across country would 
save him nearly three miles. 

In his heart of hearts Dick Bertram knew from 
the first what he was going to do, though he 
made a pretense of hesitation and conflict before 
he yielded to temptation, vaulted lightly over the 
closed gate, and pursued his way down the shady 
lane, whistling merrily. 

Presently he became aware of another sound 
mingling with his whistling. On marched Dick, 
never ceasing his cheerful pipe, reflecting that 
those shouts were, probably, intended to stop him ; 
that his best plan was to assume unconsciousness 
and quicken his pace. If overtaken, what should 
he say ? That his education had been neglected 
and he could not read those very plain signs ? 
That he was blind? That he 

‘Here, you, sir! Stop !” 

The enemy, with a superior knowledge of the 
ground, had intercepted him. Two men broke 
through the bushes in front-ef him, the older 
and better-dressed of the two sputtering out ques- 
tion after question. ‘‘ low came you in my pri- 
vate grounds, sir? Don’t you know you are 
trespassing ? Hang it, sir, can’t you read ? 
What are you doing here, hey? Where do you 
come from, anyhow ? Who are you, sir ?” 

** Lord ! how many ” began Bertram, as the 
other paused for breath. 

‘‘TIis name is Lord Hominy, sir! 
Englishman !” 
ter’s ear. 

“Eh, John? Oh! Like a deuced English- 
man’s impudence, to walk over a man’s land and 
pay no attention to him! What do you mean by 
it, sir—trespassing on my grounds? How dare 
you ? Why did you not stop when I called you ? 
Eh? Are you deaf ?” 

‘Deaf! Good idea,” thought Bertram. 








He’s an 
shouted the servant in his mas- 
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‘“* Speak a little louder, please ; I’m rather hard 
of hearing.” 

These words, repeated by John in trumpet- 
tones, acted like a charm. 

‘What, John? Eh?—deaf? Well, well! 
Poor fellow! Handsome fellow, too. Pity he’s 
an Englishman. Never did like the English. 
But deaf—ah! I know what that is myself. You 
have my sympathy, sir. Sorry I was so rough 
with you. Am I speaking loud enough ?” 

“Loud enough!” thought Dick. ‘* Why, I 
shall be deaf in earnest if he keeps it up.” He 
thought it best, however, to shake his head sadly. 

«‘ Dear, dear !” said the old gentleman, renew- 
ing his efforts and his cordiality. ‘* You must 
accept my apologies and—and dine with me. 
Oh, yes, indeed! No malice, you know. Here, 
John, take Lord What’s-his-name’s knapsack up 


to the house, and tell Miss Gertrude I am bring- 


> 





ing a guest to dinner.’ 

All Dick’s remonstrances fell literally upon 
deaf ears. 

Heiplessly he saw his knapsack carried off by 
the surly-looking John, muttering as he went 
something about “a deuced old pair of deafies.” 
that made Dick’s boot tingle to expedite his de- 
parture. 

‘Phew! hot day! long chase !” sputtered the 
old gentleman, wiping his face. ** Married man, 
sir 7”’—suddenly. 

No, Dick was not married. 

‘* Most extraordinary ! Most fortunate! Not 
but what marriage is a very good thing! 
mended of St. Paul, you know, to be honorable 
among all men. No objection to matrimony, sir, 
I hope ?” 

A very singular old gentleman, Dick thought, 
but he answered, good-naturedly : 

‘‘Well, really, I am hardly prepared to say. 
You see, it depends so much upon the other 
party, sir.” 

‘Oh, quite so! But a good girl with a nice 
little property coming to her? I hope you like 
blue eyes and dark hair ?”— anxiously. 

The old man must be crazy! Nevertheless, 
Dick felt bound to assure him of his admiration 
for that particular style of beauty. 

‘* This is quite providential.” The old gentle- 
man rubbed his hands gleefully. ‘‘ 1 must know 
more of you. I must prevail upon you to make 
us a little visit—(He certainly is very good-look- 
ing. Girls like that. Girls like Englishmen, I 
believe—especially lords).” 

Dick was evidently not expected to hear all of 
these observations, and as it would have embar- 
rassel him to reply to them, he kept silence. 

As they walked toward the house his compan- 
ion alternately urged Dick to stay a few days and 
sounded the praises of his daughter—a good girl 


Com- 
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and a pretty girl, who had found many admirers 
even in this out-of-the-way place, but none of 
them, it appeared, would have been acceptable as 
a son-in-law. 

**You see, sir, I have the misfortune to be 
extremely hard of hearing. At home I hardly 
feel my infirmity. My servants are all engage 
with the express stipulation that they shall always 
talk at the top of their voices. My daughter is 
devoted tome. But fancy my daughter married. 
I should see her and her husband holding conver- 
sations of which I could not understand one word. 
[ should be left out in the cold, except when they 
chose to address me particularly. It would be 
unendurable! I could not stand it. Now, on 
the contrary, sir, if she marries a deaf man she 
will be obliged to shout at him as she has always 
done at me. Again, most deaf people speak very 
loud, as otherwise they cannot hear their own 
You see ? She will shout, he will shout, 
I will shout! It will be a delightful household !” 

‘© Oh, delightful !’? murmured Dick. i 

** Now, sir, you understand the interest I take 
in you. You are young, unmarried, and even 
deafer than Tam. Let me introduce you to my 
daughter. You are the very son-in-law I want.” 

“A real nice, considerate, unselfish father !” 
soliloquized Bertram, as he followed his host into 
the house. 


yolices, 


A slim, self-possessed young lady came courte- 
ously forward ; violet-eyed and raven-tressed, and 
graceful as a fawn. 

‘* Lord Hominy—my daughter, Miss Gertrude 
Conway,” announced the old gentleman, rather 
pompously, and added, in what he fondly be- 
lieved to be an undertone: ‘* Gert, my girl, he’s 
deafer than |!” 

“Really ? What a pity! I wonder what made 
him so ?”—-with the sweetest compassion. 

Dick murmured something contradictory about 
‘*a sudden accident—er—a long illness——” 

Confound it! Is this lovely girl to look upon 
him as another tax upon her lungs and patience ! 

‘* Nonsense! It’s no disgrace to be deaf,” said 
her father, impatiently. ‘‘ Think of Bethooven- 
and—er—Lord Nelson—and—er—several other 
people ”—vaguely. Then he really contrived a 
husky whisper for his parting recommendation : 
““Make yourself agreeable to him, Gertie. | 
want to keep him here as long as I can. You’! 
find him very interesting. Handsome, too, isn’t 





he ?” 


“Very,” agreed Miss Gertrude. 

Naturally she glanced at Dick as she said 
Naturally Dick blushed. 

The young lady colored also. 

‘*Ahem !” she said, softly, after « moment of 
silence. ‘* Perhaps you are not as deaf as papa 
thinks ?” 
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<¢J_-] * stammered Bertram, and then re- 
covered himself with some adroitness. ‘‘ I don’t 
think I could ever be deaf to your voice. Speak 
to me in your usual tones, and try.” 

‘It gives me great pleasure to welcome you to 
my father’s house. What! You really under- 
stand ? Oh, wonderful !” 

** Deaf people grow very expert in reading the 
motion of the lips,” said Dick, hastily. ‘* You 
need never trouble yourself to raise your voice to 
me.” 

The dimples were coming and going in his 
hostess’s pretty cheeks. Ter violet eyes danced. 
Dick did not know whether to be glad or sorry 
that she was called away before she could make 
any more experiments. 

Presently John entered, 

‘“*Tam to show you to your room, sir, if you 
please,” he said, very loud and with great respect. 
Then dropping his voice and his respect together, 
‘And, faith, it’s meself would like to show you 
the door instead. We’ve enough with one screech- 
ing, deaf idiot.” 

Once more Bertram’s boot tingled, once more 
he showed his assumed infirmity in time. Taking 
a leaf out of Mr. Conway’s book, he drew out his 
purse, rustled the bills suggestively a moment, 
shook his head and put it back, talking the while 
to himself : 

“No, I think not. He’s such an ill-condi- 
tioned rascal. I wouldn’t have such a scoun- 
drelly - looking fellow about me if I were Mr. 
Conway.” ; 

“Sorr !” cried John. 

**T didn’t speak, my man. Ah, I did, you say ? 
Then I was merely speaking to myself. You see, 
being very deaf, I sometimes utter my thoughts 
without knowing it.” 

** * * * * * 

‘* Lord Hominy !” 

‘* Don’t call me that abominable name.” 

It was a week later, and Dick Bertram sat upon 
a garden bench with Gertrude Conway. 

‘*Not Lord Hominy ? What shall I call you, 
then ?” 

‘You might—you might call me Dick !” 
the young man, timidly. 

“So I might—if I had known you long 
enough,” provokingly. ‘Do you mean me to 
understand that you are not a lord, nor an En- 
glishman ?” 

She turned a beautiful, langhing face upon him. 
Now, Dick felt pretty sure that she believed nei- 
ther in his deafness nor in his title. 

**My name is Dick Bertram, and I am as good 
an American as you are,” shortly. 

‘Really, now! What’ a disappointment !” 
placidly. 


And,” he went on, boldly taking her hand, 


said 
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**T have loved you, Gertrude, from the first mo- 
ment I saw you !” 

‘*L-o-r-r-d Ho-o-min-y !” 

‘‘ Father is calling you,” said Gertrude, rising, 
with a blush. 

**Let him call. I am 

** Lord Hominy !” 

‘‘ Let go my hand, sir. 
now.” 

**Lorp Hominy !” 

With a shout that would raise the dead, Mr. 
Conway came upon them. 


deaf.” 


I cannot answer you 


‘You are the deafest man I ever met,” he 
panted. 

**T tried to tell him you were calling,” said 
Miss Gertrude, demurely ; ‘ but there are times 
when it is really impossible to make him hear 
anything.” 

‘**Here’s good news for you. Read this circu- 
lar: * No form of deafness can resist my meth- 
ods! Certain cure! Cases little short of mir- 
acles! The great Dr. Charles La ‘l'anne will be 
here for a few days onl. 
life-time !’” 

‘* Father ! 
quack 1 


The opportunity of a 
Surely you are not going to try this 


** My dear, I am certainly going to avail myself 
of this distinguished man’s skill,” with dignity. 
‘*T have been in correspondence with him for 
some time. I have an appointment for this very 
morning, and, if I am not very much mistaken, 
here comes John to tell me that the carriage is at 
the door.” 

Ile was not mistaken. John advanced, bellow- 
ing the expected information. 

**Pray let me go with you,” said Bertram, 
urged on by an appealing glance from Gertrude. 

‘*No, Lord Hominy—no, sir. Of course you 
are anxious to see the doctor on your own behalf, 
but I cannot let another step, before me in this 
way. If it should appear that the operation will 
be difficult and painful, or,” with an air of great 
magnanimity, ‘‘ uncertain in its results, I may 
yield you the precedence.” 

“Much obliged, Iam sure,” 
aghast. 


murmuréd Dick, 


“No, Gertrude, [ will not have your company, 
either. [am not pleased at the sneering, skep- 
tical spirit you show.” 

And he marched off with great dignity, fol- 
lowed by his daughter, beseeching him not to go 
to the doctor's alone. 


‘There goes an old fool and a young fool. 
Barring the purty face of her, there’s not much 
observed John, looking after them. 

**Speak more respectfully of your employer, 
sir,” said Bertram, sharply. 

It was ludicrous to see the change in John’s 
He had been. used to indulging himself in 


difference,” 


face. 
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such remarks for years. Was it possible that he 
had not measured his tones with due care ? 

“¢ Who ?—I, sorr? Is it me you mean? Sure, 
you must have heard me wrong, being, as you 
are, a trifle hard of hearing, more’s the pity. I’ve 
lived here for years, sorr, and it’s not me that 
needs to be taught respect for my employers.” 

“« It’s a lesson I’m thinking of giving you, free 
of charge,” observed Bertram, divesting himself 
of his coat and grasping his cane. 


HEARING. 








The flying seconds were measured off by sounds 
like those which time the marching of troops. 
Strange cries break in the air, and oaths which 
would shock the ear of Miss Gertrude, so it is 
fortunate she comes not yet. 

Presently a man with red and angry face broke 
out from the shelter of the arbor, and, moving 
with evident haste and no less evident pain, made 
for the house, followed by the fragments of a 
cane which a vigorous arm hurled after him. 





‘““IT WAS A WEEK LATER, AND DICK BERTRAM SAT UPON A GARDEN DENCH WITH GERTRUDE CONWAY.” 


John vented his temper and his uneasiness in 
barely audible speech. 

“‘ Bad cess to ye for a nasty deaf meddler! 
And it’s meself wishes you had gone to that Dr. 
Charlatan, wid his difficult and painful opera- 
tion.” 

‘No doubt you do. It happens I have a diffi- 
cult and painful operation to perform myself, 
now, if we can only have this azbor to ourselves 
for a few minutes.” They had it to themselves. 


More to themselves than John could have wished. 





Ife had resumed his coat and his calm, and it 
was only a slightly flushed and disheveled Dick 
Bertram whom Gertrude Conway found in the 
arbor when she presently returned. 

Returned ostensibly for her work. 
to listen to her lover. 

** How can I listen to you, Mr. Bertram—— 
she began. 

“Say Dick !” he pleads. 

‘‘Mr. Bertram,” she goes on, severely, “‘ when 
I am so anxious about papa! And just think how 


By no means 


” 
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you have deceived u ' A false name !—a false 
title '—a false nationality 


“<That was all an accident, “he puts in, hastily. 

“Ah, but it And what my 
father will never, nerer forgive, is your counter- 
feiting his infirmity.” 

Dick is utterly cast down. 

‘* And then it is quite impossible that you can 
love me, as you say, in one short week.” 


was a deception. 


This assertion he feels compelled to maintain. 
And when she combats it he repeats it again and 
ugain. 

Somehow Miss Conway was not averse to this 
tiresome repetition. Time flew. How long they 
had been there they never knew, when loud and 
angry voices at the house made them hasten to 
the scene of battle. 

This is what was happening. 

Smarting in mind and body, the moment his 
master returned the luckless John had rushed to 
him with the tale of his wrongs. 

“Hush ! oh, hush !” cried Mr. Conway, at the 
first strident tones, clapping his hands to his ears 
with an expression of pain. 

“Ts it ‘hush,’ sir, and him bating me? Divil 
doubt him! he’s courting Miss Gertrude, and it’s 
my belief he’s no more Lord Hominy than I am— 
nor no deafer! And him to tell me not to be 
disrespectful to my employer! Yourself knows 
I’m never disrespectful.” 

‘“* You are—at this very minute !” cried the old 
gentleman, angrily; ‘‘ keeping up your abomi- 
nable noise when I order you to be silent. 
you are drsrespectful !” 

** Never, sorr, never !” vociferated John ; ‘*least- 
ways,” lowering his voice cautiously, ‘‘ never when 
fou could hear it, you old fool !” 

‘John !” gasped Mr. Conway, growing red in 
the face. 

The coachman, an uneasy witness of the scene, 
was signaling silence. 

“Och! you attend to the horses,” said John, 
disdainfully, ‘‘and I'll attend to the—donkey.” 

**You’ll be sorry when you lose your good 
wages,” muttered the coachman, turning help- 
lessly to go. 

**Sure, after five years don’t I know how much 
I can say to him, and he none the wiser ?”’ re- 
torted John. ‘An’ it isn’t the good wages 
would keep me with the likes of him, bad-tem- 
pered as he is deaf, if it wasn’t for the fun I 
have wid him. Lord! Lord! the 
made a fool of him !” 

“John,” said Mr. Conway, in a tone of omi- 
nous calm, ‘Dr. La Tanne has completely re- 
stored my hearing ; and I dismiss you—I dis- 
miss you on the spot !” his pent-up passion break- 
ing out. “ Leave my house before I kick you 
out !” 





I say 





times 


I’ve 
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It was at this m 
trude 

*Sorr!” cried John, aghast, ‘‘and ye’re not 
deaf any longer ?” 

*““T am not.” 


mment that Bertram and Ger- 


entered. 


**An’ ye heard every word I said ?” 

«T did.” 

“Oh, wurra, wurra! And you're not deaf 
nayther ?"—turning to Bertram. 

Dick looked cautiously at Mr. Conway with one 
eye, and slowly and convincingly winked the 
other at John. 

“Och ! was ever a poor lad caught in sucha 
trap! Oh, I'm going, sorr! Don’t be angry— 
I’m going. If there’s an honest deaf man left in 
America it’s there I’d like to take service.” Exit 
John. 

‘Oh, father,” cried Miss Gertrude, throwing 
her arms about his neck, and signing her lover to 
keep silence, ‘can it be that your hearing is com- 
pletely restored ?” 

*‘Completely, my dear, and so acute that a 
loud noise is painful to me. How I suffered 
while that rascal was prowling here !” 

‘Oh, father, how glad I am! And Mr. Ber- 
tram——” 

‘Mr. Bertram ?” 

«Yes, father. It was all a mistake about his 
being Lord Hominy. You see, you were both so 
hard of hearing—and—and—John, you know, 
was very unprincipled ”— casting about for an 
excuse. 

; 
but I don’t see how that accounts for this gen- 
tleman’s staying here under a false name.” 

“Oh, father, you must forgive him, for my 
sake.” 

“Oh, well! 


‘Yes, my dear, John was a regular scamp ; 


It doesn’t matter much. He'll 
be going now. We must contrive to get rid of 
him. Don’t start so. He can’t hear us. He's 
as deaf as a post.” 

“Oh, but we don’t want to get rid of him. 
He must stay here.” 

Dick, behind them, was vehemently shaking 
his head. 

**He must stay here,” continued Gertrude, ear- 
nestly ; “‘he must stay, for my sake. You see, 
papa, I—I—like Dick !”— hiding a lovely, blush- 
ing face on her father’s shoulder. 

Dick could keep silence no longer. 

‘‘Mr. Conway, I beg this dear girl’s hand of 
you. Do not say No. Remember, at our first 
meeting you told me I was the very son-in-law 
you wanted.” 

** Well—but—circumstances have changed since 
then. For one thing, I thought you an English- 
man and a lord 2» 





** Yes, Mr. Conway, and you said that those 
were disuwlvantages in your eyes. 


Those disad- 
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vantages are now removed. I am plain Dick 
Bertram, an American citizen. Then, as to the 
advantage of my being very hard of hearing—that 
advantage—er—remains—er—exactly as it was.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Conway, somewhat em- 
barrassed ; ** but, as I said before, circumstances 
have changed. I am no longer deaf myself. The 
tone in which you address me goes right through 
my head.” (From force of habit Dick had been 
speaking in a piercing key.) ‘ It fatigues me to 
range my own voice as I must to make you hear. 
I could not stand it year after year. In fact, 
nothing could induce me accept a son-in-law so 
hard of hearing.” 

** But, sir, I am not 

‘*No, father, he is not,” broke in Gertrude, 


” 
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eagerly—‘‘ not hopelessly deaf. We must consult 


Dr. La Tanne, and see what can 
may be cured, like you, father.” 

**T do not believe a second such miracle will be 
wrought in his favor,” said the old man, solemnly ; 
‘**but if it should be, and he can make you happy, 
Gertrude, why, I shall not say No.” 

**Get your hat, Dick. 
cried Miss Gertrude. 

The door closed behind them. 

*T think about an hour's walk with you will 
restore my hearing,” says Dick, gravely. ‘* Now 
that we are alone, darling, give me one kiss.” 

‘*Oh, no! oh, no!” 

But there are times when any man will he hard 
of hearing ! 


be done. He 


Come. we'll go at once !” 


STREET SCENES IN BUENOS AYRES. 


By JoHN STANLEY. 


First impressions of Buenos Ayres are usually 
unfavorable. The stranger in its streets, fresh 
from our civilization, is at first disappointed, then 
disgusted. This feeling will probably grow upon 
him during the first few days of his stay; and, 
without stopping to consider the why and where- 
fore of existing institutions, he is apt to pass un- 
just comments upon this wonderful city, which 
closer study will in a great measure remove. 

Ocean steamers cannot reach the city. The 
water is so shallow that they anchor ten or twelve 
miles out. The transition from ship to shore is 
accomplished in tugs to within a stone’s-throw of 
the passenger mole, when the journey must be 
completed in small boats. 

The tedium ofgawaiting the health officer, the 
inspection of luggage and the exorbitant de- 
mands of boatmen have annoyed our traveler, so 
that when he steps ashore and is accosted in 
strange tongues, bewildered by strange sights, he 
is in no pleasant mood. 

The peons of the city are the laborers, who often 
serve in lieu of draught-horses. Although his 
field has been somewhat curtailed by the estab- 
lishing of express companies, the peon is appar- 
ently a‘ fixture—a relic of olden days. If our 
traveler is wise, he yields his boxes and bags to 
their care. They, shouldering loads which would 
cause our hotel porters to turn green with envy, 
set off at a brisk pace. Ile, rejecting all offers of 
carriages, which are plentiful at moderate prices, 
awaits the coming of the street-car, or tram, as it 
is commonly called. The fitful toots of the driv- 
er’s horn warns pedestrians and drivers on inter- 
secting lines of his approach. This constant 
blowing of horns is very unpleasant, and, at first 
blush, will be attributed to the crude ideas of the 


people ; but it is difficult to see how it can be 
dispensed with, any more than we could do away 
with the whistle on the locomotive. The streets 
are so extremely narrow, the pace so great, inter- 
secting railways so numerous, and the curves so 
abrupt, that some ear-piercing announcement is 
necessary for the safety of life and limb. 

The architecture of the city is a disappoint- 
ment. There is a sameness in the buildings that 
is tiresome. For the most. part the houses are 
low and similar one to another, so that one may 
go for blocks without seeing a prominent feature 
to serve as a guide in retracing one’s steps. The 
government houses, the cathedral, the American 
church and the Equitable building, however, are 
notable exceptions. 

The streets are full of bustle. Were it not for 
mendicants and friars, one might easily fancy 
one’s self in the down-towh portion of New 
York. In stylish and tasteful dress, there is noth- 
ing to distinguish the men from their Parisian or 
American brothers. The ladies are inclined to 
stoutness, and impress one as being overdressed. 
They are fond of jewels, wearing them on the 
street or at home in profusion. One of the weak- 
nesses of both sexes is*the extravagant usé of 
perfume. Following in the wake of ladies on the 
street, one’s nostrils are greeted with all the fash- 
fonable odors. In theatres and public gatherings 
it is sometimes unbearable. 

The politeness of the race must be inborn. 
One is sure of courteous treatment in the street, 
and civil answers to questions awkwardly put in 
the unfamiliar tongue are given without a smile. 
The truth is, one is more courteously treated by 
the natives in the street or counting-room than 
by those speaking our mother-tongue. 
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The Spaniards have selected peculiar names for 
their streets and plazas. Usually the name com- 
memorates some historical event, or does honor 
to some military hero. Thus we see such names 
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as the ‘‘The Street of the Twenty-fifth of May,” 
“Plaza of the Eleventh of September,” ‘‘ Gen- 
sral San Martin Street,” or, ‘‘ Plaza of the Third 
of February.” 

The numerous public squares, or plazas, are 
fringed with palm-trees. In the centre there is 
generally a monument of brick and _ plaster, 
erected in memory of some departed hero. These 
are in a chronic state of dilapidation. With one 
or two notable exceptions, there is no, further 
attempt at ornamentation, or to make these parks 
—as they easily could be made—beautiful retreats 
from the heat and dust of Summer. 

As has been before intimated, the streets in the 
business parts of the city are very narrow, and 
locomotion, consequently, is difficult. The even- 
ing is the fashionable hour for shopping on the 
stylish business thoroughfares, and, as the twi- 
light deepens, the walks, and often the gutters, 
are thronged with people. 

Overhead, arches of gas-jets stretch across from 
wall to wall, the effect when illumined being 
magnificent. Beneath, in brilliantly lighted stores 
and shop-windows, are displayed in rare profu- 
sion gems, pictures and bric-d-brac of enormous 
value. 

Such costly exhibits and numerous shops for 


the sale of jewelry and the luxuries of life would 
attract attention in Paris even, or London or 
New York; but in this city, where, for the last 
twenty years, fortune has favored so many, there 
is an extravagant and ever-increasing demand for 
the best and costliest luxuries. 

The strange feature of this display is, that while 
therein may be found fabrics from the Orient, 
engravings and bric-d-brac from France, the 
products of England’s forge and loom, statues 
from Italy, labor-saving and sleep-provoking de- 
from the United States, there is seen 
scarcely a valuable article of purely native man- 
ufacture. 

In the morning hours tradesmen and artisans 
may be seen taking their coffee in the conjiterias, 
which are bake-shops, candy-stores and bars com- 
bined. It is the custom of the country to have 
but two meals a day, and the morning coffee sat- 
isfies the stomach until the eleven o’clock break- 
fast. These places are again thronged at tho 
breakfast and dinner hours, for appetizers, which 
with the native is generally vermouth or absinthe, 
or an aromatic, powerful drink called ‘‘ bitters ”; 
while the English-speaking residents cling to 
**cocktails” or whisky “straight.” Coffee and 


vices 
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chocolate, however, are easily first, as popular 
beverages, at all times; and with little wonder, 
for it is here that they are made in the highest 
perfection, and are to be obtained at all hours. 
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Coffee, as the native serves it, is just the needed 
stimulant for the unacclimated person. 

The milkman can never be the butt of news- 
paper paragraphers. He is an honest man, for 
he brings his dairy with him. At morning and 





THE GOVERNMENT BUL 


evening the tinkling of cow-bells can be heard in 
all directions. The lechero (milkman), driving 
his two cows and their muzzled calves before him 
—his guarantee of good faith—stops at the door. 
Having received the measure from the servant, 
the cow is milked in her presence. There are, 
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also, in various parts, stations where a drink of 
warm milk, fresh from the cow, may be obtained. 
rj. q “: 
he beasts of burden commonly in use are the 
ox, the mule and the horse. Of the peon men- 


tion has already been made. They are treated 


LDINGS, PLAZA VICTORIA. 


with little consideration. The ox hauls his load 
with the yoke strapped to his horns. The work- 
ing-horse is apparently ill-fed. He is certainly 
ill-treated. Both horses and oxen are brought to 
a stand-still by a prolonged hiss. 

The law compels all horses to be smooth-shod, 
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they can get little or no foet-hold on slip- 
pery pavemy nts. Car-horses slip, fall; are often 
run over bythe train. A leg is broken, perhaps ; 
if so, conductor and driver seize him by the tail, 
switch him to one side, toot the horn for another 
horse, or take one from the following car, and go 
on. In the terrible heat of Summer there is no 
let up in the pace, which is marvelous, consider- 
ing the obstructions. The overworked brutes 
falter and fall even under terrific scourging, 
often never-to rise. It is a erying shame—the 
more so since most of the railways are owned 
and managed by English companies. Horses are 
cheap, however, and it is more economical to act 
as they do than to treat the brutes humanely. 

There has recently been started a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals on similar 
that every 
member, by showing his badge, has the right to 
demand of the police the arrest of the offending 
driver. 

Cartmen talk to their brutes as adults to a 
child. Often, despite repeated cruelties, a very 
good understanding seems to exist between master 
and horse. 

In justice to drivers, it must be said that there 
is not a fourfooted beast of burden more obstinate 
and vicious than the Argentinian 
American mule not excepted. 

The police arrangements, all things considered, 
are admirable, and the force efficient. At almost 
every street-corner one may encounter a vigilante, 
standiny in the middle of the street, where he has 
a view in four directjons. He is civil of tongue, 
tries to be discriminating in judgment, is sharp- 
sighted, and no more susceptible to ‘‘ inflooence’ 
than the police of ours. 

They are neatly attired in uniform of blue, with 
white gloves and belt. They wear a cap, instead 
of helmet ; and in place of the death-dealing 
club carry a short sword. The inspectors and 
sergeants are mounted. ‘The patrolmen are uni- 
versally short of stature. 

In cases of injury, no physician is permitted to 
give aid, or sympathizing friend allowed to succor 
the distressed. The unfortunate must lie where 
he has fallen, awaiting, under burning sun or 
pelting rain, the coming of higher officials. 

There are many national holidays—averaging, 
possibly, three a month. These are the feast- 
days, fiestas, when all business is at a stand-still, 
and the people can enjoy themselves according to 
their rank and inclination. Many frequent the 
hand-ball courts to witness the national game as 
expounded by professionals, who receive salaries 
equal to those of our base-ball magnates. Oth- 
ers flock to the races. Both these amusements 


lines to our own, with this exception : 


horse—the 


receive their best patronage on Sundays. The 
peonle are born gamblers. 


Immense sums are 
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wagered on the success of a player, or on the run- 
ning of a horse. They offer and accept extrav- 
agant odds, being as demonstrative as children in 
Fear, 
anger, joy or sorrow are loudly expressed, accom- 
panied by violent ejaculations, quick movement 
of hands and shrugging of shoulders. They are 
The writer has often been dis- 
appointed in secing what he had thought the be- 
ginning of a first-class row turn out to be an ordi- 
nary conversation between friends. 

It cannot be said that the Argentinians are, ex- 
cept in name, areligious nation. The piety is al- 
most wholly with the female portion of the fam- 
ily. The men express but little faith in the 
priesthood, and speak slightingly of religion and 
The women and children form 
the larger part of the congregations. On certain 
religious holidays richly dressed women have gone 
so far as to descend from their carriages and 
kneel in the dust of the street during the passing 
of a procession in which were borne on high the 
symbols of their faith. Others do penance by 
asking alms at street-corners. Many processions 
can be seen composed entirely of priests, nuns 
and neophytes. With banners flying, incense 
burning, and religious ceremonies en route, they 
file from the cathedral to the plaza opposite. 
where, with much pomp and mummery, is cele- 
brated the departure of some saint whom they 
again redeify. 

During the season of carnival four days are 
given up to follies and excesses of all kinds. The 
carnival of South America is much the same as 
the carnival as celebrated in Rome. It is the last 
whirl of pleasure-seekers before the lenten sea- 
son. The dominoes of the fair, the hideors 
masks and grotesque figures of every conceivab]- 
shape, the throwing of bonbons, flowers or co!- 
ored paper, and at night the processions, flirta- 
tions, ete., all have been described by travelers in 
Italy. 

A striking testimony to the wealth of the mer- 
chants of Buenos Ayres exists in the private 
chapel erected by Don Carlos Guerrero to the 
memory of his danghter, who was murdered som: 
years ago by a rejected lover. It is of Roman 
architecture, beautifully carved in Italian marble, 
and cost about $250,000, (See page 544.) The 
inhabitants of the Argentine Republic have for 
many years past thrown off the slothful habits 
which characterize the South Americans of Span- 
ish origin. In Buenos Ayres the shops are not 
shut, as in other cities of the continent, for the 
noonday meal and siesta; the city is as bustling 
as New York, and the energy of the citizens is 
in marked contrast to the carelessness which is 
supposed to characterize the dweller in the trop- 
ics. Business, on the other hand, is carried on 


showing their success er disappointment. 
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with even more disdain of risk than with us, and 
in comparison with Argentinians the Americans 
are even cautious. The Argentinians like to call 
their country the United States of South Amer- 
ica, and in many ways the title is deserved. The 
Constitution is based on our own, and in the free- 
dom and respect accorded to women no other 
country so much resembles ours. Quite in con- 
tradiction to all traditions, young girls among the 
Argentinians are allowed practically the same lib- 
erties as here, and not only is this the case, but the 
efforts of ex-President Sarmiento, who is the lead- 
ing advocate of the higher education of women in 
South America, have secured the employment of 
some forty graduates of Vassar and other of our 
colleges in the normal schools and seminaries 
of the country. Women walk, travel and ride 
alone in Buenos Ayres with safety, and at the 
opera and the theatre the dress circle is reserved 
for them exclusively. They even have a separate 
entrance. At the same time Spanish traditions 
so far prevail that no woman is allowed to consult 
a physician except in the presence of her husband 
or father. 

_The fashions of the city come direct from Pa- 
ris, and the brilliancy of the drive of the Bois de 
Boulogne is reproduced in that to the city park, 
though the Buenos Ayres display is decidedly 
more ‘‘loud,” and the details of the equipages 
are more careless than European standards per- 
mit. Roomy barouches filled with pretty girls, 
extravagantly dressed and carrying big parasols ; 
big mail-phaetons, with undersized horses, driven 
by the young swells; and high-wheeled tilburies, 
affected by the brokers, are the vehi- 
cles most frequently seen. Every- 
body rides or drives, and nowhere 
else in the world are horses so cheap. 
The dandies ride with silver-mounted 
saddles and bridles, and ladies who 
ride are similarly mounted, having a 
beautiful stirrup in the form of a 
slipper, often beautifully mounted. 
The clubs are, of course, plentiful, 
and the fare at the restaurants and 
cafés is of the best, the markets of 
the world being searched for deli- 
cacies. The hotels, however, are 
poorly managed, and the visitor, es- 
pecially the American, is plundered 
unsparingly. The American here, as 
elsewhere, has the reputation of never 
disputing a bill, which costly distine- 
tion inures greatly to his impoverish- 
ment. 

Sunday is a great day in Buenos 
Ayres. Then occurs a spectacle which 
has no parallel anywhere else in the 
world. Everybody goes to church, 
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but the manner of going is different in the differ- 
ent sexes. Hackney-coaches and private carriages 
clatter up to the railed inclosures in front of the 
entrance, and deposit their freight of sailor-made 
gowns, flowing muslins, bright silks and airy bon- 
nets. The wearers, with sober looks, pass quickly 
within, not noticing the glances from the double 
row of young sefiores, who line the approach in 
fashionable garments. During the service the 
men stand outside and smoke; after about half 
an hour the women appear again, but with an 
altered demeanor. There is no attempt at de- 
mureness, and they walk leisurely between the 
rows of gallants. Buenos Ayres is now in the 
streets, and the young men are at liberty to stare 
as much as they please, and to make free com- 
ments, as they do, upon the pretty girls who pass 
by. This is regarded as nothing improper, and 
the gayly dressed sefioritas have come to be looked 
at. They are intent on getting as full value as 
possible in return for their milliners’ bills, and 
all feel that they can well face the closest inspec- 
tion. There is all the crowd of a New York or 
Philadelphia Sunday morning, without its silent 
decorum ; there is all the freedom of an Andalu- 
sian fair, without its license. 

All the élite and wealth of the city may be 
seen, in carriages, at the Palermo suburb, on the 
Sabbath afternoons. It is the fashionable drive 
of the city, where pass in review hundreds of ele- 
gant turn-outs, moving in slow procession. They 


move in double lines—two going and two return- 
ing—slowly passing and repassing, to see and to 
be seen. 


The chief weakness of the Argentinian 
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is the love of display. In no place is one more sewers, is in process of construction, after modern 
impressed with the fact than on this boulevard. ideas. Some of the mains are sufficiently large to 
Buenos Ayres is progressive. It is a veritable permit the passing of a coach and four. Great 
Chicago in enterprise and bustle. It is 
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the most prosperous and the wealthiest 
city in South America. The people are 
always in a hurry. They conceive their 
projects, execute them, and enter into 
new engagements, with consummate tact 
and shrewdness. There is a snap and 
vim in business that is refreshing, after 
observing the half-awake methods of other 
South American cities. Still, according 
to our ideas, business is conducted in a 
crude and slow-going manner. It is as¢ 
tounding that Americans know no more 
of her and the people, and are so little 
alive to the fact that a great field stands 
open for our merchants. If we are indif- 
ferent, other nations are not. The flag 
of every power is well represented in her 
port, except our own. 

The city has made tremendous strides 
in civilization within the last twenty 
years. She is the wonder of all who have 
seen or read of the Buenos Ayres of the 
past, and know the revivified city of the 
present. The people are public-spirited, 
and, so far as the exchequer will permit, 
they keep abreast of the times in their 
improvements. 

A great system, embracing miles of A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK, BUENOS AYRES, 
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docks, modeled after those in Liverpool, ure 
approaching completion. Pullman cars traverse 
the country from Buenos Ayres to the Andes. 
Her electric wires are placed underground. 

The ‘ put-your-nickle-in-the-slot ” machines 
occupy every available place. The whir of the 
telephone-call and the click of the type-writer 
familiar sounds. The messenger-boy dallies 
on his way, as in New York. 


are 


American dentists and photographers monopo- 
lize their respective fields. The schools are mod- 
eled after the public-school system of Michigan. 
The normal schools all over the republic are in 


charge of some of our most prominent lady edu- 


cators. The universities present a curriculum as 
varied and extended as those of Harvard and 
Princeton. 

The streets are being excellently paved. There 


are one hundred miles of street-railways, many of 
them equipped with American cars. A new gen- 
eration is springing up, liberally educated and 
imbued with progressive 


ideas. ‘The twenty-five 


newspapers of the city are public-spirited and 
liberal. 

With the vast wealth of her undeveloped’ min- 
eral regions, the richness of her soil and excep- 
tionally fine grazing country, the Argentine Re- 
yublic is destined to be one of the greatest factors 
in the world’s domestic economy. Buenos Ayres, 
as the distributing-point, has the brightest future 
before her. The next twenty years will show 
amazing changes, and we may confidently assign 
her a prominent position in the world’s greatest 
cities of the twentieth century. 

During the past Summer many of the conspicu- 
ous ‘street scenes in Buenos Ayres” have been 
of a turbulent and martial character. The recent 
revolution was the direct of the rash 
financial policy pursued by President Celman and 
his ministers, the President’s unpopularity being 
increased still further by suspicions that he was 
feathering his nest too well. When he thwarted 
the late Minister of Finance, Sefor Uriburu, in 


outcome 


his economical projects, the Opposition saw their 
opportunity, and the rising at Bucnos Ayres was 
carried out with full suecess in the old Spanish 
style of a military pronunciamee nto. A body of 
artillery, aided by civilians and the Union Civica, 
or Oppositron faction, revolted first, and attacking 
the loyal Government troops and the police, they 
rapidly gained supporters, and severe street fight- 
ing followed ; the insurgents being so successful 
that they soon occupied most of the Government 
buildings, released their favorite, General Campos, 
who had been implicated in a previous plot, and 
Meanwhile, Pres- 
ident Celman prudently decamped, leaving all 
control to the Vice-president, Dr. Pellegrini ; 
business was suspended, and Buenos Ayres was in 


seized several of the ministry. 


NEW. 
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a complete state of siege. On their side, the 
rebels elected a Provisional Government, with 
Sefior Alem, a popular orator, well known for his 
integrity and energy, as President, and other 
equally steady and high-principled men to com- 
plete the Cabinet. The struggle continued with 
much bloodshed and destruction of property, and 
the navy joined the Civica party and bombarded 
the Government buildings. By the last week in 
July the insurgents were strong enough to ar- 
range an armistice, while the Government consid- 
ered their demand for President Celman’s resig- 
nation ; but, in the meantime, the President had 
plucked up courage to return to the city and pre- 
sent terms, in his turn, to the Union Civica. Un- 
fortunately for the latter party, their ammunition 
was exhausted, and as the Government, mean- 
while, had been strongly reinforced by provincial 
troops, the insurgent leaders, though virtually 
victorious, were obliged to give way. Some con- 
fusion exists respecting the terms of the arrange- 
ment, but the official Government report an- 
nounces that the mutineers laid down their arms 
and delivered up the arsenal and the fleet, so that 
the insurrection was crushed. President Celman 
resigned, being replaced by Dr. Pellegrini, the 
Vice-president. 

Dr. Pellegrini, the newly elected President of 
the Argentine Republic, is a cousin of the cele- 
brated - English the late Mr. -John 
sright. His grandmother’s maiden name was 


statesman, 


Priscilla Bright, the favorite sister of Mr. 
sright’s father, Jacob Bright, of Green Bank, 
Rochdale, with whom she at one time lived. She 


married a Quaker gentleman of London, named 
Bevan, who went out in the interests of science to 
Mr. and Mrs. Bevan, in their 
South American life, maintained very religiously 
all their Quaker principles, and were much. re- 
Mrs. Bevan had two 
daughters, each endowed with great mental abil- 
ity, one of whom married a Mr. Pellegrini, an 
Ttalian the President of the Ar- 
gentine Republic is one of the sons of this mar- 


riage. 


Buenos Ayres. 


spected in consequence. 


engineer, and 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S 
CAREER. 

THe venerable Cardinal Newman, who died at 
Birmingham, England, on the 10th of August 
last, in the ninetieth year of his age, was a singu- 
larly imposing figure in the intellectual and relig- 
jous evolution of the century. Tle was the son of 
Jolin Newman, a member of the banking firm of 
Ramsbottom, Newman & Co., of Lombard Street, 
London, his mother being of French Huguenot 
descent. He was educated at Ealing School and 


craduated at 


was g 


Trinity College, Oxfora, with 
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classical honors in 1820, having gained a compet- 
itive scholarship in 1818. He was elected a fel- 
low of Oriel in 1822, and having taken orders in 
the Church of England in 1824, was chosen the 
following year vice-principal of St. Alban’s Hall, 
Oxford, the principal being Dr. Richard Whately, 
afterward Archbishop of Dublin. Mr. Newman 
was much influenced by Dr. Whately, whom he 
aided in preparing for the press his ‘‘ Dialogues 
on Logic.” From 1826 to 1831 Newman was an 
active and efficient tutor of Trinity College, and 
in 1828. he became incumbent of St. Mary’s 
Church, Oxford, where his preaching soon exerted 
a powerful influence upon the younger members 
of the university, and is still remembered as a 
principal factor in the rise of the ‘* Tractarian ’ 
or ‘* English Catholic ” movement, which is usu- 
ally dated from the year 1833, though the same in- 
fluences had been at wark for several years before. 

As an orator in the days of his Oxford celebrity 
his voice was thin and weak, and his manner con- 
straitied, ungraceful, and even awkward. Mr. 
Gladstone has written of him: ‘ Dr. Newman’s 
manner in the pulpit was one which, if you con- 
sidered it in its separate parts, would lead you to 
arrive at very unsatisfactory conclusions. There 
was not very much change in the inflection of his 
voice ; action there was none ; his sermons were 
read, and his eyes were always on his book ; and all 
that, you will say, is against efficiency in preach- 
ing. Yes; but you take the man as a whole, and 
there was a stamp and a seal upon him, there was 
a solemn music and sweetness in his tone, there 
was a completeness in the figure, taken together 
with the tone and with the manner, which made 
even his delivery such as I have described it, and 
though exclusively with written sermons, singu- 
larly attractive.” 

It was in December, 1832, that Mr. Newman, 
being at Rome with his friend, Hurrell Froude, 
was forcibly impressed with the idea that the great 
mission of his life was to combat skepticism in re- 
ligion, and it was on his journey homeward that he 
wrote (January 16th, 1833) his beautiful hymn, 


‘* Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom,” 


which is so highly prized by Christians of every 
denomination. On his return to Oxford Mr. 
Newman became actively engaged with Hugh 
Rose, Keble, E. B. Pusey and the late Hurrell 
l’‘roude, elder brother of the historian, in a well- 
concerted ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic ” movement, of which 
he was the actual head. The celebrated ‘* Tracts 
for the Times,” commenced in 1833, were due to 
his suggestion, and the most effective of the se- 
ries; including the last and most famous, ‘ ‘Tract 
No. 90,” were written by him. This great essay 
—which maintained that, as the language of the 
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Thirty-nine Articles was confessedly a compro- 
mise, they were fairly to be interpreted in accord- 
ance with the historical and doctrinal continuity 
of the English Church, in a Catholic rather than 
a Protestant sense—was censured by the Oxford 
authorities on the 15th of March, 1841. The 
next day Newman admitted its authorship, and 
declared that his opinion remained unchanged of 
the truth and honesty of its principle and the 
necessity for putting it forth. A sincerely relig- 
ious man of very great ability, Newman was pas- 
sionately anxious to stem the rising tide of Lib- 
eralism that threatened the temporal structure of 
the Church, and upon the flower of English 
youth’ that passed through the university he im- 
pressed himself and his views. But the ground 
on which he had based his spiritual fortification 
gave way beneath his -feet, and gradually but 
steadily he withdrew into the Roman Catholic 
Church. On October 14th, 1843, he resigned 
from St. Mary’s, ** not from disappointment, irri- 
tation or impatience,” but because he felt he 
‘*could not honestly be a teacher in it any lon- 
ger.” ‘Iwo years, however, had elapsed when he 
wrote to a friend, October 8th, 1845, that he was 
expecting Father Dominic, the Passionist. “ He 
does not know of my intentions, but I mean to 
ask of him admission into the one fold of Christ. 
This will not go till all is over.” Dr. Wiseman 
confirmed him, Oakely, St. John and Walker, in 
the chapel of Oscott College, on the 1st .of No- 
vember. Faber ‘‘ went over” almost immediately 
afterward, and on the 23d of January, 1846, New- 
man took his leave of Oxford. 

After he was ordained a priest in the Church 
of Rome, Dr. Newman was appointed head of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri, at Birmingham. 
From 1854 to 1858 he was rector of the newly 
founded Catholic University at Dublin. S::bse- 
quently he established a famous school for the 
children of the Catholic géntry at Edgbaston, 
near Birmingham. Long before Dr. Newman 
contemplated leaving Oxford he undertook, at 
the request of Hugh Rose, to write a history of 
the Catholic Church Councils, as the. first vol- 
umes of a projected theological library, and the 
first part of this work appeared in 1833, with the 
title, “The Arians of the Fourth Century.” In 
1834 his theological opinions led to a rupture of 
his jong friendship and association with Dr. 
Whately. In the succeeding years Dr. Newman’s 
pen was very active. 

By the judgment of the best-qualified critics 
here and in England Dr. Newman was the great- 
est master of English prose which.this century 
has produced.: His command of language was in- 
exhaustible ; never at loss for a‘word, he always 
used the right word in the right place. But he 


not only had language, but vivid imagination, 
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that sublime faculty which lights up language 
and renders it as dazzling and brilliant as the 
noonday sun. If one wishes to enjoy Newman 
at his best, he should read his ‘‘Apologia pro Vita 
Sua.” Newman wrote this work in 1864, in con- 
sequence of a charge made by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, a Church of England clergyman, in a 
review of Froude’s ‘‘ History of England,” in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, that the Catholic clergy 


STREET SCENES IN BUENOS AYRES.— THE RECOLLETTA (CHURCH OF 


THE REMEMBRANCE).— SEE PAGE 535. 


were not truthful. In the first twenty pages or 
so he demolishes Kingsley, and the rest of the 
book is devoted to a history of his religious 
growth, from his boyhood until he became a 
Roman Catholic. Not since Mareus Aurelius’s 
Meditations has there been such a history of 
a pure and good human soul, and Newman rises 
to moral and psychological heights of which the 
Roman Emperor could not dream. 
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Notwithstanding his great services to the 
Church, the Ultramontane influence at Rome 
always prevailed during Pius 1X.’s life-time to 
prevent Dr. Newman from receiving the promo- 
tion he had so well earned. On the subject of 
Papal infallibility Dr. Newman held that the time 
was not yet ripe for the authoritative promulga- 
tion of the dogma, though it was a belief he had 
always privately held. Dr. Newman loyally ac- 
cepted the dogma when it was 
promulgated, but he does 
not appear to have changed 
his views in regard to its in- 
opportuneness. Indeed, his 
famous ‘‘ Letter to the Duke 
of Norfolk,” far from giving 
any hint of a change of view 
on the point in question, con- 
tains abundant evidence to 
the contrary. 

It was said, however, that 
Pius IX. more than once of- 
fered promotion to Father 
Newman, but that the offers 
were declined. Be this as it 
may, Dr. Newman was finally 
elevated to the rank of car- 
dinal May 12th, 1879. By 
this step Pope Leo XIIL. 
proved himself superior to 
the trammels which the Ul- 
tramontanes sought to impose 
upon him, and England gain- 
ed a second resident car- 
dinal, who, like his colleague, 
Cardinal Manning, belonged 
to the highest type of the 
aristocracy of worth and in- 
tellect. 

The earliest intimations 
of Dr. Newman’s probable 
elevation to the cardinalate 
were warmly welcomed by the 
leading English journals, and 
means were small, a 
number of wealthy and in- 
fluential English Catholics 
held a meeting, presided over 
by the Duke of Norfolk, at 
which, on motion of the 
Marquis of Ripon, a committee was appointed 
to raise a subscription ‘to show their joy” (in 
the words of the Duke of Norfolk) “at the 
announcement that it has pleased the Pope to 
bestow the dignity of a cardinal” upon him. 
This timely subscription enabled him to travel 
to Rome in becoming state, and placed him in 
an independent position during the remainder 
of his life. 


as his 
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***IN HIS DYING MOMENTS MY FATHER CURSED THE NAME OF HARPER, AND ACCUSED HIM OF MURDERING HIM,’” 


THE CASE 


OF WALLACE 


HARPER. 


AN OLD LAWYER’S STORY. 


By J. M. 


** PRISONER at the bar, what have you to say 
why sentence should not be passed upon you 2” 

A solemn hush pervaded the court-room as the 
jadge addressed the young man in the prisoner's 
slock as above. 


Wallace Harper turned his gaze for an instant 
Vol. XXX., No. 5—55. 


MERRILL, 


toward me. I had defended the young prisoner 
to the best of my ability, and the outcome was a 
verdict of guilty. From the outset I expected 
this, although in my inmost soul I believed the 
unfortunate man innocent. Circumstantial evi- 
dence, however, had encompassed him round so 
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completely, it was impossible to override it. I 
could give the prisoner no look of encourage- 
ment. I merely looked dumb, perhaps stolidly 
indifferent, although I was far from feeling so. 
Wallace Ilarper rose slowly to his feet, until he 
full six ioble 
fixedly at the judge. 
and when he opened his lips and spoke, the words 


towered feet of 1 stature, and gazed 


His face was pale as death, 


sounded hollow and unnatural. 

“Your honor, what can I say on an occasion 
like this? J] from the start. 
Our family has always been unfortunate. My 
father was killed in battle (Gettysburg), and my 
poor mother died of a broken heart. My eldest 
brother fell in one of the battles in the West, the 
youngest died of yellow fever at Memphis, some 
years ago, and J am the last of the race. I, it 
seems, am doomed to die on the gallows !” 

Ife paused here, a hot flush shooting into either 
pale cheek. Would he break down and beg for 
mercy ? It was not in keeping with his cool 
courage during the trial. I could not help pity- 
ing him, and feeling that it would have been 
much better had he refrained from speaking at 
all. Idared not look at his face for some 
ments. At length he was speaking again, and I 
ventured onee more to look toward him. The 
flush had disappeared, and the prisoner’s face was 


was foredoomed 


mo- 


pallid as before. 

‘I know what the sentence must be, your 
honor,” continued he, with awful calmness. ‘<I 
have only this to say: Tam an innocent man, I 
lay up nothing against the members of the jury. 
They thought they were performing a duty ; but 
if there is a future life, in ¢Aaé future the truth 
will be with me, and I shall be vindicated.” 

He bowed his head and ceased to speak. 
words had been impressive. 
convincing. I had moved for a new trial when 
the verdict had been rendered, on the previous 
day, and now had no more to say. 

‘‘ Hanged by the neck until dead—Friday, No- 
vember 9th.” 

These were all the words that reached my ear. 
I rose to leave the room. ‘The prisoner was led 
past. I glanced into his white face. A look of 
settled despair rested on every lineament. I bent 
forward and whispered a word of hope, mention- 
ing the fact of my determination to move all the 
powers for a new trial. He said nothing, and 
soon the court-room was empty. 

‘“‘Tt’s justice. It was an infamous murder.” 

I started at sound of voices at my elbow. Two 
the prisoner and his 


Ilis 


To me they were 


gentlemen were discussing 
sentence. 

I paused to listen. 

“© knew Wallace Harper well. 
ily have died violent deaths. 
show with Donald Dunham. 


All of his fam- 
He had a good 
He had been with 
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the old gentleman two years. I think the 


trouble was all on account of the girl, who, they 
Say, is quite sick because of the death of her 
father.” 

‘Did the girl think anything of the clerk r” 
I don’t know. It seems ’twas 
on her account that Harper put poison in the old 
wine. It was a foolish as well as a wicked 


‘* some say £0. 


man’s 
crime.” 

[walked on. The details of the murder had 
been recited too many times to interest me now. 
It had appeared on the trial that Harper was in 
love with his old employer's only daughter, and 
that Dunham had quarreled with his confidential 
clerk in consequence, 

On the evening when he (Ilarper) was to de- 
part Mr. Dunham called him into the library 
and requested him to drink a social glass of wine 
with him. It seems that Harper assented. An 
hour later Donald Dunham was dead. He had 
died in agony, and with his latest breath accused 
his clerk of having poisoned him. The dregs of 
one of the wine-cups were found to contain arsenic, 
the other being harmless. The confidential clerk 
was at once arrested, and in one of his pockets a 
package of arsenic was found. Such évidence 
was overwhelming. Wallace Harper sent for me, 
and I undertook his defense. I made as good 
a fight as possible under the circumstances. 

The ante-mortem testimony of Donald Dun- 
ham, together with the fact that the two had 
quarreled, and the finding of the poison in the 
pocket of Harper, was evidence that [ could not 
overcome. 

I went from the court-room to my own pleasant 
home feeling a weight on my mind that I could 
shake off. A few hours later a messenger 
came to me from the prisoner, requesting an in- 


not 


terview. 

[ at onee repaired to the jail. 

Wallace Harper greeted me with a 
smile, and held out his hand. 

**T am satisfied that you did all that a human 
being could do, Mr. Nelson, and I want to thank 
you for it, and to tell you that it is my wish that 
you do nothing toward securing a new trial.” 

[ expressed my surprise at this. 

“Tt would only postpone the inevitable,” he 
said. ‘Ill luck runs in our family. I suppose I 
was born to be hung!” and the laugh that fol- 
lowed made my flesh creep. 

‘But you are innocent ?” I 
doubt coming, unbidden, to my brain. 

‘‘Tam innocent. I hope you will never doubt 
that, Mr. Nelson.” 

A little later I left him, promising not to urge 
a new trial. I was satisfied that a new trial could 


pleasant 


said, a sudden 


not be obtained, and I had only entertained the 
thought, to delay matters as long as possible. 
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It was two months to the 9th of November. 
Much might be done in that time if there had 
been ‘any foundation on which to stand. As it 
was, I tried to dismiss the prisoner from my 
mind and attend to other business. I could not 
do this, however, and the days and weeks passed, 
until but one day remained before the day set for 
the execution of the condemned. On this day I 
visited Wallace Harper once more. 

He had lost flesh, and I could see that there 
was much inward suffering. I became fully con- 
vinced that something rested on his mind, and I 
urged him to make a clean breast of it. 

“Tt could do no good,” he declared. “I will 
die without speaking.” And then I left him. 

As I passed from the jail another visitor was 
announced—a veiled woman. It was doubtless 
the man’s sweetheart, come to visit him for the 
last time. She had been too ill to appear at the 
trial, and I had never seen her to speak with her 
since. 

The night before the day set for the vindica- 
tion of the law I passed miserably. I felt that an 
innocent man was soon to be launched into eter- 
nity. 

In the gray mists of the morning of November 
9th a veiled female walked to my door. I an- 
swered the bell in person, and admitted the vis- 
itor to my office-room. Being seated, she threw 
aside her veil, revealing a young face, pale and 
thin, and almost beautiful. 

Before she spoke I knew that she was the 
daughter of the late Denald Dunham. 

‘‘Ts it too late to save Wallace Harper ?” she 
asked, in a tremulous voice. 

‘* Certainly too late,” I answered. ‘‘ Of course, 
if there was new evidence, of a positive nature, 
going to show that some other person committed 
the crime for which he is to suffer, I’ve no doubt 
we might save the young man. But P 

“‘T have that evidence.” 

“You have ? Why in IHeaven’s name did you 
not speak sooner, then ?” I cried, in a stern voice. 

‘‘T dared not,” she said, slowly. ‘* I—I must 
speak now ; the world must know the truth. 
Wallace Ifarper is innocent. It was 7 who did 
the deed.” 

Her whole frame shook like an aspen, and I 
could see that she was wrought up to an awful 
pitch of excitement. I could scarcely believe her 
words, however. It must be that she was driven 
mad on account of her lover’s peril. I requested 
her to speak, however, and she did so, in rapid, 
low tones. 

‘*It was / who did the deed. 





I hated to speak 
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sooner. I loved my father, and I did not like to 
believe him capable of doing an evil deed. He 
did it, however. He invited Wallace to take wine 
with him that last evening. I saw him pour the 
wine, and I saw him drop a powder into one of 
the goblets. Zhen he called Wallace, and re- 
quested him to quaff with him. 

“T did not know what that powder was, but 
an awful fear oppressed me. With a quick 
movement, when father’s back was turned, I ex- 
changed goblets, and father drained the one in- 
tended for his clerk. What followed you know. 
I was horrified when [ learned that a deadly 
poison had been administered. 

*“T could not speak. My father a murderer ! 
It was horrible. I realized that my hand had 
substituted the poison for his lips that he had 
intended for another. In the excitement of the 
moment Wallace picked up the folded paper con- 
taining the poison, that lay near by,<and dropped 
it into his pocket, as he testified atthe trial. In 
his dying moments my father cursed the name of 
Harper, and accused him of murdering him. 

“*T fainted, I think, and I have béen near to 

death since that. I have tried to bring myself to 
speak more than once, but have been unequal to 
the task. I am now anxious to‘have the truth 
known. Can you save Wallace ? THe is an in- 
nocent man.” eat, 
I sprang up at 
[ visited a magistrate with Miss. Dunham, 
and her affidavit was sent over the wires to the 
Governor. ‘ : 

We none too A ‘reprieve was 
granted, and the facts at once investigated. 
Miss Dunham adhered to her story, and Wallace 
Harper corroborated it. Ile saw her. move the 
glasses, but had refused to speak,-lest he should 
criminate the girl he loved. That was his secret. 

A thorough investigation .was liad, ‘and the 
story told by the girl accepted. Wallaee Harper 
went forth a free man, and he has since won an 
honorable place in the business world. 

I saw him, five years afterward, for the first 
time since his narrow escape from the- gallows. 

‘*Yes, Iam married,” he said, when I brought 
up old times. ‘No, Miss Dunham is not my 
wife. Do you know, Mr. Nelson, I have always 
believed that she poisoned her father! I think 
her mad love unsettled her mind. At any rate, 
she is now an inmate of an asylum, and hope- 
lessly insane.” 

Is was a strange ease. 
per innocent. 
doubts. 


There was no time to be lost. 
onee. 


were soon, 


I always believed Har- 
As to Miss Dunham, I hold grave 
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EarLyY in December we received an urgent in- 
vitation to join the hunting party that our friend 
L, had been successful in organizing. He 
enthusiastically painted a fortnight of thrilling 
sport in the wild woods of South Carolina. Ar- 
riving in Norfolk on a crisp and frosty morning 
in December, we found the steam-yacht Rambler 
waiting to make her run down to St. 
pre- 





ready and 
Helena Sound, where L— had 
viously prepared for the accommodation of eight 
or ten during the Winter months of hunting. 
Stepping aboard the Rambler, we soon bade adieu 
to Norfolk, and L was proudly inviting an in- 
vestigation of the yacht. And we found a better- 


a house 





equipped vessel never started on a similar voyage : 
the outfit in provisions, ammunition and fire-arms 
was complete. The cabin presented a cozy and 
comfortable appearance, such a home-like air as 
at once to suggest slippers and dressing-gown ; 
and as to room, there was plenty and to spare. 
We unanimously agreed that the yacht Rambler 
was the first thing we had ever seen that was 
larger inside than it was outside. There were 
four of us, the cap- 
tain and four men 
in the crew of the 
yacht, the colored 
cook and steward, 
Black, and the 
Waiter, or cabin-boy, 
‘Toodles. We were 
to take the inside 
passage —that_ is, 
through the canal, 
























sounds and_= sea 
islands. We soon 
passed the Navy- 


yard, the entrance 
to the Dismal 
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Swamp, then entered the Chesapealie and Albe- 
marle Canal to Currituck Sound, then running 
through Albemarle Sound to Pamlico end Beav- 
fort. We were fortunate in having fine weatirer 
and the light of a full moon, so we were soon 
among the sea islands, passing Cape Fear, Win- 
yaw Bay, Fort Sumter and Edisto River, arriving 
at our destination on the fourth day. 

On landing at St. I[clena Island, the woods 
were as still as death ; no trace of a living creature 
had as yet awaked our senses; the only sounds 
were the cracking and breaking of the dry twig: 
and branches under our feet, and the whisperings 
and moanings of the wind through the trees over 
our heads; for the time being, even the birds 
seemed to have been frightened from their accus- 
tomed haunts by the unusual sight of man. 

Judging from the appearance, you could easily 
believe that ours were the first human feet that 
had ever trod this ground. We doubted if in 
1492 these woods appeared one whit less civilized. 
In all this silence it was hard to realize that in 
these very woods were the lurking-places of deer, 
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wild cats, foxes, squirrels, 
’coons and ’possums, As we 
stood under one of the live- 
oak trees, whose branches 
were festooned with Span- 
ish moss, gazing silently 
about us, the spell was 
broken. ‘There was a 
whisking to and fro among 
the rustling dry leaves, and 
before we could locate the 
sound, up a neighboring 
tree ran a squirrel, and 
there he sat on his haunches, 
munching an acorn or nut, 
pertly surveying us from a 
high standpoint. Soon we 
found the neighboring 
marsh to be a favorite re- 
sort of rail and the bay fre- 
quented by ducks. 

Black had been sent forth 
as ‘fadvance agent.” Tle 
now appeared, saying: 
“Gentlemen, I hab just saw 
my ole friend Quitman Day; 
he done b'‘long to some ob 
des gentlemen down heah 
*for’ de wah ; he say, if de 
gentlemen is willin’, he has 
some ’coon-dogs dat will gib 
yo’a fine night’s sport. Dey 
will shorely find ’coons-and 
tree dem dis side de ma’sh.” 

“Why, Black, nobody 
wants to hunt ’coons; they 
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are not game.” 

“Tf you gentlemen had 
a-been in Virginny last October, when we treed 
dem three ’coons and two ’possums between sun- 
down and nightdown, wid two little dogs dat 
would hunt mute, yo’ would b’lieve dey was game 
if de ’coons was not.” 

‘All right, Black ; you tell Quitman to come 
around and we will talk about it; but we want 
dogs that make a noise and do not have to be 
rubbed with whisky before they start.” 

As we had no special engagements on hand, and 
some of us had seen ’coons treed and shot in the 
North, and had read of the darkies hunting ’coons 
in Virginia, we agreed to try our hands at ’coon- 
hunting, if Quitman Day brought good dogs and 
sufficient encouragement. We had thought Black’s 
name was originally given him on account of his 
complexion, but when his friend Quitman Day 
arrived Black was completely cast in the shade, 
or, we might more properly say, the light. Quit- 
man appeared carrying a ’coon he had shot a few 
hours before, which was proof positive that ’coons 


ON CURRITUCK SOUND. 


could be shot around here. Ie was dressed in a 
suit of clothes that had been brown, but the 
waters of ‘‘de ma’sh” had changed their color to 
one that would not show against the bank of 
the little creek that passed near. His arms 
consisted of a bored-out army musket and a 
wicked-looking knife that would trim meat, skin 
deer or cut wood. Around his neck was his am- 
munition in old style shot and powder pouches, 
and his conch-shell horn that was to play a prom 

inent part in the hunting excursions in St. Hel- 
ena. He brought with him three dogs, choice 
breed of ’coon-dogs, named Governor, King and 
Brutus. They were very intelligent-looking ani- 
mals, and as we complimented them to their mas- 
ter, we evidently struck a tender chord, for his 
black lips parted over a row of ivories that would 
have done credit to any dentist in the land, ana 
we were at once installed in the good graces otf 
Quitman, who replied, proudly: “Brutus hab jest 
a3 much sense as some colored pussons | know.” 
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We did not believe in the popular superstition 
that ’coons will not come out on a moonlight 
night, being afraid of their shadow, but we 
would have a few hours before moonrise, and 
there was every appearance of fine weather, so it 
was agreed to go that evening immediately after 
sundown. The ’coons would probably be near the 
beach after raccoon-oysters—‘‘ oysters that grow 
on trees,” their shells being attached to a species 
of mangrove that throws shoots and roots out into 
the water. Black halted by the soft ground on 
the edge of the marsh and waited for the rest of 
us, triumphantly pointing out some tracks, and 
remarking in a hoarse whisper: ‘‘ Dem’s ’coon- 
tracks.” 

We used great forethought in preparing for the 
hunt, and were at last equal to any emergency. 
It was agreed that Quitman should have the only 
shotgun in the party, and that the others should 
carry revolvers, to be used only in case of actual 
necessity, as fire-arms in the woods at night are 
not pleasant companions when used at random. 
The chance of starting a wild cat made it advisa- 
hle to have enough lead in the party to make it 
uncomfortable for him should he come in our di- 
rection. One of the sailors was to come provided 
with a kettle of water, and Black to carry some 
coffee, so that by building a fire we could have 
coffee at any time. Axes and light ropes were 
provided to enable us to get the ’coons from the 
trees. A flask, tightly corked and containing 
enough whisky to cure any reasonable number of 
snake-bites, was also thoughtfully provided and 
given into the careful keeping of Black, who said 
he would put it on his hat so he would not forget 
to give it to the gentlemen when they started. 

We finished dinner aboard the yacht in time to 
start very shortly after sundown, Quitman was 
on hand with his three dogs and his son Moses, a 
young “ pickaninny” as black as coal, frolicking 
with a puppy rejoicing in the appropriate name 
of ‘Stand and Look.” The captain said he had 
been up so much the night before on the trip 
down that he preferred hearing about it in the 
morning to joining the hunt that night, so the 
party consisted of the four cabin passengers, 
Black, Toodles, Quitman, Moses and the sailor, 
who was an old campaigner, and promised to 
make good coffee at short notice. Quitman and 
Moses had the dogs tied, and led them in advance 
of the party. The woodland orchestra was car- 
ried on in fifty different sharps and flats, the in- 
sects chirping and buzzing in fearful discord, 
then their voices lost in the louder cries of the 
frogs and water-fow]l ; occasionally, amidst all this 
unfeigned joy, could be heard a mournful “ whip- 
poor-will.” 

‘« Hear dat !” called Quitman, from his position 
in front, as an owl succeeded in making itself 
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heard above the noise. ‘When an owl hoots in 
de night it is a shore sign ob good luck—a sign 
dat nebber fails.” 

“There he goes again, Quitman. We ought 
to tree all the ’coons on the island to-night.” 

“Turn your dogs loose on that road, Quitman, 
and if there are any ’coons in that cotton-field be- 
tween the road and the beach, the dogs can tree 
them before they reach the marsh. If there 
should be a cat or a fox down toward that farm- 
house after chickens, they will probably run to 
the tall woods, and we could call in the dogs, as 
they cannot run a cat or a fox in the night, nor 
could we see to shoot it.” 

When we reached the road the dogs were 
loosed, and Quitman commenced : “ Hunt dem 


up, Brutus! Seek dem out, Governor! Speak 
to dem, King!” In two or three minutes 


** Stand and Look” started a trail, and yelped 
several times. Moses was calling him in, when 
Brutus took up the cry, and all four started off 
in full tune. Then a moment’s pause, one more 
yelp, and no noise but the dogs running through * 
the bushes. ‘‘ Whee-er-ye-ou !” yelled Quitman, 
to which the dogs yelped. ‘‘ Dey are drivin’ it 
now ; it is comin’ dis way !” exclaimed Quitman. 
We could hear them rushing along, but it was 
too dark to distinguish a dog from a ’coon or a 
fox. Closer they came, and Quitman 
*‘Tt’s a cat!” We all drew our revolvers. ‘The 
cat was leading toward the woods. Through 
fences and across the road went the five figures, 
but it was too dark to fire. Whatever it was 
came within a hundred feet of us. ‘‘ Toot-toot- 
toot !” went the horn, while Quitman explained 
if it were a cat it would only tire the dogs, and 
their efforts would be fruitless, and we could not 
help them. It took several calls to bring them, 
but in came all four, panting, and apparently 
disgusted at coming back. 


cried : 


It was not long before they were allowed to go 
out again, and after the lapse of a few moments 
a short yelp indicated another trail. ‘‘ Dat’s ole 
Brutus ; he’s started sumfin’!” Quitman was 
near the dogs, and we could hear him talking 
to them: ‘* Talk to ’im, Brutus! Speak to ’im, 
ole feller’ The dogs answered, and we wished 
to follow, but Black advised us to stay, for, un- 
less the dogs treed him in the next field, he would 
probably come up toward the marsh. ‘* Whee-er- 
ye-ou !” * They are gaining on him. Don’t you 
hear the cry change ?” Closer they came, and the 
‘coon is treed. .‘* Come on; the dogs are under 
that gum-tree.” When we arrived on the scene 


bd 


the puppy was jumping up on the tree as high as 
he could, but the old dogs were running in cir- 
cles with noses close to the ground ; then off starts 
Brutus for another tree, soon followed by all. 
The ’coon had evidently tapped the first tree— 
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that is, ran up a short distance and, jumping off, 
ran for another tree. The dogs were surround- 
ing the tree, standing on their hind legs, trying 
to get up. Upon examining with a lighted match 
we could see it scratched by the claws of the 
‘coon. ‘Toodles started up the tree with a line in 
his pocket. 

“‘ Heah’s a holler ! de tree is holler !” cried he. 

“*Stick yo’ hand in de holler,” said Black. 

**’Fore Gawd, gentlemen,” cried 'Toodles, ‘‘ he 
bit at me !” 

«* Now we are all right. Light up fires.” 

Six fires were at once started around the tree, 
and the party appeared to the best advantage. 
All of us had our revolvers drawn. Black was 
holding the dogs ; Moses, sharpening a stick about 
eight feet long; Toodles, up the tree, showing 
the whites of his eyes and his teeth. ‘* Don’t 
shoot! don’t shoot! you will kill de wrong 
‘coon !” exclaimed he. ‘‘ Don’t trouble “bout yo’- 
sel’; send down yo’ line, and pull up dis stick ; 
poke it in dat holler, and start de ’coon out.” 
Down came the line, and Moses tied the stick to 
the string. ‘Toodles pulled up the stick, and 
commenced to stir up the ’coon. ‘‘ Heah he 
comes !” shouts Toodles, and out he did come, 
running along a branch, and fell right between 
two fires ; and, quicker than it can be said, the 
four dogs pounced upon him, and instantly over 
and over whirled the five animals. Such con- 
fusion, snarling, biting, barking, yelping and 
struggling ! 

The brilliant light. from the fires rendered 
every movement visible to our eager gaze, and a 
more diabolical sight never greeted our eyes. 
Presently Quitman, feeling we had been suffi- 
ciently entertained, said, ‘* Dey’ll spile dat skin,” 
and in he rushed amidst dogs and ’coon, almost 
disappearing in the general mélée, but soon suc- 
ceeded in beating off the dogs and cutting the 
‘coon’s throat ; then, holding him up triumph- 
antly at the rest of us, asked : ‘‘ Massas, what yo’ 
gwine to say “bout ’coon-huntin’ now, sahs ? But 
we ain’t done wid des heah animals yet—no, sah.” 

No sooner had Quitman’s words passed his lips 
than a yell from 'Toodles : ‘‘ Dar goes anodder !” 
Off it went, dropping to the ground, while the 
dogs were jumping about Quitman and the dead 
‘coon, and some little time elapsed before they 
took the new trail. When they caught the trail 
they followed in full cry toward ‘“‘de ma’sh.” 
We could hear them rushing through the marshy 
lands and splashing through small pools, until at 
last the ‘coon was treed. After several attempts 
to get to the tree, Quitman gave us his advice 
about traveling in swampy lands, and we decid- 
ed to give it up, and the return was that of the 
sherifi, ‘‘ Non comeatibus in swampo.” 

‘- Toot-toot-toot !’ went the conch-shell horn, 
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and Brutus soon came in, but little in advance of 
the others. Their appearance indicated hard 
work in the marsh and among the undergrowth. 

It was now decided that we should take a short 
rest, so we went back to the cotton-field and 
started a fire. A couple of forked sticks and a 
cross-piece held our kettle over the fire, prepar- 
atory to making our coffee ; some sweet-potatoes 
soon appeared, and these, together with some 
hard-tack, were to complete our bill of fare. 

“Quitman, do those sweet-potatoes grow around 
here ?” we asked. 

** Ya-as, sah ; dey are some I planted for de gen- 
tleman dat owns dis patch. Yo’ see dey are big— 
dat is ‘cause I plants dem inde dark ob de moon: 
when de moon decreases, den we plants all dat 
grows down, potatoes, turnips and sech ; but in de 
rise ob de moon, de growin’ moon, den yo’ plants 
corn and all dat grows up. Dat’s de shore way 
ob gettin’ big crops down heah.” 

While we sat around the fire, waiting for the 
kettle to boil, the moon appeared over the high 
trees to the eastward ; the great festoons of moss 
on some of the trees reflected her light, but on 
the whole the dark and dense woods seemed 
darker than they did before. The dogs were stand- 


.ing around the fire, sniffing about, as yet unable 


to compose themselves after the successful and ex 
citing exploits of the early night, or occasionally 
walking over to take a smell of their victim, 
which was suspended from a low branch of a near 
tree. ‘Through the scant branches to the west- 
ward could be caught glimpses of the water ; Quit- 
man, Black and Moses standing in the light of 
the fire, with gun, axes and hunting-knives, and 
our party in hunting-suits and revolvers. Alto- 
gether we made a fit frontispiece for a novel por- 
traying early life on the plains. When supper 
was ready it was served with as little delay as pos- 
sible. Afterward Black, Quitman and Moses ri- 
valed the nocturnal chorus,*their voices sounding 
forth in the ‘‘Golden Slippers” and “ Order of 
the Moon.” 'The concert was cut short, for the 
dogs seemed to be making themselves more and 
more comfortable every moment, and their owners 
were unwilling that they should become sleepy 
and lazy. 

‘«Start de dogs out on de odder side, away from 
de ma’sh,” said Black ; “‘ we hab made noise ’nuff 
to start de ‘coons back dat way.” 

This suggestion was taken, and Governor soon 
gave tongue. This time the trail led off toward 
the dry ground, and the noise from the dogs gave 
promise of more game. As the cry changed we 
found the dogs under a large gum-tree, the 
branches of which spread over to the neighboring 
tree. This was discouraging, for the coon could 


easily escape; but we must take our chances. 
Toodles repeated his old tactics, and was soon up 
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A GONE ’COON, 


che tree and discovered a hollow. ‘ He’s in heah, 
but de hollow runs up and down ; it is big ’nuff 
for two or three, but no stick can get dem out.” 

“« Let’s cut the tree down,” we answered ; and 
Quitman swung back his ax and commenced op- 
erations. It seemed like a big undertaking, but a 
few strokes showed it was hollow, and fifteen or 
twenty minutes’ work would bring it to the 
ground. All axes in the crowd were swinging 
in turn, and the tree commenced to weaken. 

“« Be careful when it falls ; keep one eye on your- 
self and the other on the ’coon,” wisely suggested 
some one. 

The commenced to incline toward its 
neighbor, and as the branches interlocked the 
coon came out of the upper entrance and started 
for the next tree. 


tree 


A regular Independence Day 


was the result. Quitman’s old musket and four 
revolvers went off simultaneously ; then the re- 
volvers kept repeating. Some of the shots had 
evidently taken effect, and all eyes were turned to 
the ’coon as he struck the ground ; at the came 
time the tree cracked and fell, bringing dead 
limbs from the neighboring qees. The fusiliade 
seemed to awaken everything on the island. The 
noise was increased by the dogs barking frantiec- 
ally around the hollow in the fallen tree—Brutus 
and Governor at one end and King at the other, 
barking and growling. 

“Jump up to the tree, Moses, with your ax. 
They may come out of any part ; the whole tree 
is hollow, and we may find several ’coons.” 

Upon examining the tree we found the hollow 
was extensive, and could hear something scratch- 
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ing and growling inside. The dogs were greatly 
excited. Black put his hand in the tree, and 
said: “It is right in heah—gib me an ax! A 


few blows knocked off a piece of the bark and 
showed the hollow. 
In the meantime fires had been started, and 


some one brought a piece of lighted wood to put 
The sound showed us it was working down 
toward the stump of the tree, and when near 


in. 
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‘coon that was shot a very large one, and we re- 
gretted that he had not come down to fight with 
the dogs. We congratulated Moses on the nar- 
row escape his dog had made, for we might have 
shot him if Brutus had not jumped in after him. 

**You must teach him to stay on the ground 
and not to climb trees.” 

To which Moses replied: ‘* Ife done crawled in 


de holler after de tree fell. I’m shore he did.” 





THE DEATH. 


enough to the end for Brutus to be sure he could 
get it, in he pounced as quick as lightning and 
dragged out—poor ‘‘ Stand and Look,” Moses’s 
puppy, that had rushed into the hollow of the 
fuilen tree, unobserved by any of us, drawn in by 
the fresh scent of the game, and his struggling 
and growling had attracted the other dogs. We 
all langhed heartily at ‘‘ Stand and Look’s” prac- 
tical joke, and boasted that we were one of the 
first parties that had freed a dog. We found the 


As the night was far spent, L—— suggested 
that we repair to the house for a few hours’ rest. 
for the morning would bring plenty of work, as we 
still had many of our things to move from the 
yacht. 

We were all well pleased with our night’s hunt, 
and Quitman was already planning a run for wild 
cats; but we have not time to give here an ae- 
count of the run, in which we succeeded in get- 
ting two cats, but lost one of cur dogs. 
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ON A BALCONY. 


By GEoRGIA A, DAVIs. 


Moonuicnt and starlight meeting, 
Silence and dew and dark ; 
Under the locust tangles, 
The fire-fly’s pulsing spark. 


Your face was all in the shadow, 
As we sat through the hours apart; 
I could see nor smile nor frowning— 
Only—I saw your heart. 


Laid bare in the dusk and silence, 
I saw the record true— 

Did you know how deep you showed me 
There in the dusk and d2w ? 


What leaves you turned before me? 
Slowly, as half in fear, 

The blotted and blistered pages, 
Where just one word stood clear; 


Yet I read their strange, wild story, 
The cry of a yearning pain, 

The stress of goading passions, 
And the strong will’s bitter strain; . 


And all the pure, sweet longings, 

And the hope—a glimmering spark— 
Yet it shone far o’er your future 

Out of the dew and dark! 


Lightly I hear men name you 
By the world’s daylight cold, 

With a smile for the half-guessed follies, 
With blame for the tale half told; 


But I see the flower of your knighthood 
In stainless splendor worn, 

Bright as the crest of Galahad, 
Or the shield by Launcelot borne ; 


For once, by the moon and starlight, 
I saw the soul in you— 

When you turned the blotted pages, 
There in the dark and dew! 
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By Ceci 


Eacu of the five little Central American repub- 
li-s has its own ideas on various subjects ; among 
others, that of brave men and beautiful women. 
Fach, too, has its private opinion, not to be ex- 
pressed in so many words or at all times, that its 
own sons and daughters are immeasurably ahead 
of those of the sister republics. The Costar- 
ricense claim, and with some reason, that there 
is purer Spanish blood in their veins than in 
those of the Nicaraguense, the Hondurefios, Sal- 
vadorense, or even the Guatemaltecos, who, for 
their part, pooh-pooh this assertion. The young 
ladies of these countries are slender and tivacious. 
They are musically inclined and dance beauti- 
fully. In Guatemala and Salvador there are 
voung lady lawyers and doctors. In Honduras 
the directora of the Young Ladies’ College at 
Tegucigalpa is Miss Jesusa Medina, a lovely girl 
of about twenty-three. In Costa Rica there are 
many young ladies engaged in business or as 
teachers. One of the finest minds, most logical 
und broadest, that I have come across in a long 
time is Miss Mercedes Montalto, of San José, 
Costa Rica. To look at this lady’s charming, 
sympathetic face, you would guess her to be twen- 
ty-two or thereabouts. She tells me, however, 
she has been a teacher for fifteen years. Gentle, 
mild, and at all times in a pleasant humor, this 
lidy would astonish you with her knowledge of the 
| olitics of the country, her ideas upon national 
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economy and the like. Another brainy woman 
in San José, who, however, is of English birth, is 
Miss Marian Le Cappellan, principal of the Col- 
lege of Sefioritas, and sister of Mrs. Mauro Fer- 
nandez. There is a young married lady in San 
José whose husband is well off, and who is in no- 
wise obliged to bestir herself. She has no chil- 
dren and dislikes idleness. So she conducts a 
large dress-making establishment, employing 
twenty or thirty girls. This lady’s jewels are 
worth asmall fortune. She has diamonds, pearls, 
emeralds, rubies and sapphires. She has also silk 
shawls from China—masses of gorgeous embroid- 
ery—and beautiful dresses. 

During the recent political excitement in Costa 
Rica the ladies had a good deal to say in the mat- 
ter. Whichever party they happened to sympa- 
thize with must certainly have felt the influence 
exerted. It was spontaneous and sincere, that 
feminine interest. It took form in various ways. 
There was the amusing march of the ‘‘Amazons ” 
with handkerchiefs bound upon their bare arms 
and armed with knives and pistols, on the night 
of the great uprising ; and there was the graceful, 
charming wife of President Soto, Dofia Pacifica 
Fernandez, who from the first was known as an 
ardent Esquivelista. 

There are some persons who declare that had 
she been in her husband’s place the Esquivelista 
party would have triumphed. On the night of 
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the uprising Sefiora Soto cer- 
tainly saved the lives of many 
of the party. The country peo. 
ple had revolted, they patrolled 
the streets, and the city was at 
their mercy. In their excited 
condition they were ready to 
choot any one who resisted. It 
was at this time that Dofia 
Pacifica displayed nerve. She 
opened a rear door of her house 
and admitted some thirty men, 
who were unarmed and _ had 
been cut off in their retreat, 
leading them through her own 
private apartments and safely 
to the drawing-room. But for 
her the enemy would have attempted their capt- 
ure—they would have resisted to the death and 
been killed. Instead of shrieking or going into 
hysterics—her own husband’s life was not secure 
—she kept up her courage, and that of the im- 
prisoned men. She opened the piano and sang 
the national hymn, then she looked after their 
material comfort. At three in the morning she 
was giving a cup of coffee to one and a glass of 
cognac to another, with cheering words. 

The following week, when all was calm again, 
deputation of ladies presented the sefiora with a 
beautiful crown, in token of their gratitude for 
her having saved the lives of their husbands, 
brothers and sweethearts. 

The genus enfant terrible is as well represented 
in this tiny republic as anywhere in the world. 
There is nothing that a six-year old Costarricense 
is not capable of, on the slightest provocation, 
from calling the President to his face by his first 
name, without even the prefix ‘‘ Don,” to thrash- 
ing a school-fellow twice his own size, because of a 
difference in politics. The children are, as a 
rule, handsome. There are not many blondes, 
but there are various styles and types. They ma- 
iure earlier than Northern children, and are gifted 
with a self-possession that astonishes strangers. 
They are graduated from the nursery at an age 
when a United States baby would not yet be 
weaned—generally crowded out by a new-comer, 
for families here are tremendous in size. The 
little girl’s earliest aspiration is to wear a pafiolon 
(silken shawl) like her mamma. The boys have 
the same feeling about trousers. Among the 
poor classes these are worn to the ankles, and are 
not supplemented by shoes and stockings. The 
street gamin wears one other garment—a cotton 
shirt. A ragged little round felt hat, or one of 
dilapidated straw, and his toilet is complete. This 
youngster at ten is the merchant par excellence 
of his nation. No matter what his line of busi- 
ness, he makes money rapidly. The San José 
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newsboy, for instance, is not a whit behind his 
New York prototype. ‘Prensa Libre!” “ El 
Partido Liberal!” ‘Seiiores, La Prensa Libre !” 

This ragged, barefooted urchin is ubiquitous. 
He penetrates everywhere. He is at your open 
window. He edges into the most crowded gath- 
erings. He insinuates himself into the private 
parlor at the hotel where you are dining with 
some intimate friends. ‘‘ Pooh!’ you say to 
him. ‘Hombre! What do you mean by bring- 
ing me a Constitucional paper ? Don’t you know 
I’m a Unionista? Get out with your thieving 
Constitucional sheets !” Then he fires up. He 
doesn’t turn it off with the keen wit that eventu- 
ally makes the fortune of the United States boy, 
and sell you a paper in spite of yourself and go 
out of sight to put his finger on his nose to you. 
His pride is touched. He is a Constitucionai 
himself. He straightens up like a young prince. 
The Unionistas are malcriados, he tells you, and 
he gives you a thirty-seconds lecture that fairly 
takes away your breath. Then you buy his paper, 
and he departs with the utmost courtesy and 
grace of bearing. F 

The children of the rich have many nurses, of 
whom they are very fond. They do not get much 
candy, except the harmless yellow “taffy.” They 
are allowed to drink coffee and all sorts of wines 
and liqueurs, however, in a way to make Northern 
blood run cold. And still they grow up healthy 
and good-looking. They go to school after their 
sixth birthday, unless they have governesses at 
home. Education is compulsory. School begins 
daily at 7:30. Immediately after taking their 
‘* coffee ” the youngsters are off with their sach- 
els of books. At ten they return home for break- 
fast, and at eleven they are off again, school last- 
ing until two o’clock. The boys’ and the girls’ 
schools are in different places. The Liceo at San 
José is an excellently organized academy, includ- 
ing fine gymnastic equipments. The little Costa 
Rica boy is well-bred. He touches hi. sat to all 
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ladies of his acquaintance, and always removes it 
when passing the open door of a church. When 
a religious procession is passing he doffs it and 
kneels. The other morning I heard the warning 
bell of an appreaching throng. They were carry- 
ing a priest in his little wooden house to ad- 
minister the Last Sacrament to a dying person. 
As the solemn train drew near, a baker’s boy rode 
up, bearing his great basket of French bread be- 
fore him on the saddle. He quickly dismounted, 
set the bread upon the sidewalk, unfastened a 
rope halter to hold his animal with, removed his 
hat and calmly knelt down on the wet sidewalk 

it had been raining hard. There he knelt de- 
voutly until the procession had gone two blocks 
further and turned 
out of sight. Then 
he lifted his bread, 
resumed his seat in 
the saddle and 
loped off. 

It is very much the 
fashion for bridal 
couples to be photo- 
graphed immediately 
after the ceremony 
and while the bride 
yet wears her orange- 
blossoms and veil. 
Usually they are taken 
together, but some- 
times the groom ob- 
jects, and the bride 
appears alone. 
thing which is more 
curious is the desire, 
particularly of the 
poorer classes, to have 
their dear friends and 
relatives photograph- 
ed lying in their cof- 
fins. A poor dead 
lady is wrapped in a 
black Spanish lace 
shawl and laid in the 


gal- 


Some- 


casket.. The photographer is sent for, and 
comes hastily with camera and plates. The 


coffin is stood upon its end, almost perpendicu- 
larly, and, supported on czech side by a relative— 
a sister with a black shawl over head, a 
brother with gloomy countenance—the picture 
is taken. I was loitering in a photographer's 
not long since when a of the 
classes came in. She wore a handsome silk rebozo 
(scarf) and had a cheerful air. She had a small 
bundle in her arms which she covered with her 
shawl, as she walked about looking aé various 
erayon portraits and paintings. 

Soon she approached the proprietor. 


her 





woman poorer 


= Ilow 


RICA 
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much for photographing a chiquito (baby)? If) 
told her the price. She demurred. Wouldn’t he 
take ‘his one cheaper ? She suddenly opened the 
bundle and displayed a dead child. But, as a 
rule, they prefer to have the little white coffin ap- 
pear with the augedito (little angel) in it covered 
with flowers and with a wreath upon its head. 
Sometimes the funeral processions first wen: 
their way to the photographer’s before proceeding 
to the Campo Santo. 
San 


There are three beautiful 
Costa Riea. The 
main Catholic burial-ground, has 
beautiful vaults and tombs ; across the road frorm 


it is 


cemeteries in José de 


Panteon, or 


the old Protestant cemetery, a still, swect 
place, shady with cypress and fragrant with roses, 

There is no more 
-~ room in it 
Across in another di- 
rection is the New 
Protestant = burying- 
ground ; and further 
along, the Catholics 
Potter’s Field. No 


matter of what faith, 


how. 


the dead sleep peacc- 
fully under velvety 
emerald sod, and the 
splendid sunlight cr 
the pitiless rain falls 
wike upon 
cense or stranger. As 
in all tropical lands, 


Costarri- 


the dead are burica 
quickly, To-night a 


man is speaking to 
you; to-morrow night 
the ground 
heaped over him. 
When a man dies, 
only men go to the 
cemetery ; when it is 
a woman, her woma: 
friends form a_ part 
the procession. 

The coffin is borne on 
the shoulders of the pall-bearers, the empty hearse 
follows, until they have Jeft the city. Then the 
coffin is placed in it. The chief mourners follow 
the coffin and walk in the middle of the street. 
The friends and acquaintances march by twos on 
the sidewalk, the men on one side of the street, 
the women on the other. The women ail wear 
mourning ; plain cashmere dresses with three or 
four tucks in the skirt. Over their heads and 
shoulders is the black pafiola. Etiquette is ver’ 
strict in this respect. 


may be 


Speaking of photographing the dead: a S.n 
José photographer was telling me not long since 
some of his curious experiences. 


Once, naving 
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been out of town, he returned and found his 
young assistant white as death and about to fly 
from the gallery. ‘Go in there!” gasped the 
young man, pointing to the operating-room. The 
photographer obeyed. There he found an empty 
coffin open on the floor, and two men were trying 
to support between them the dead body of a 
young girl of thirteen or fourteen. They were 
trying their best to pose her before the camera, 
but unfortunately they were both too drunk to 
keep their own balance, let alone supporting an 
inanimate form. The photographer gasped, and 
fled to join the assistant in the open air. 

The ** Day of the Dead ” is an important feast 
in Central America. Beginning early in the 
morning, a steady stream of carriages rolls out of 
the city bearing handsomely dressed people, who 
carry wreaths and baskets of flowers to cover the 
graves of their dead friends. All day long the 
cemeteries are thronged with promenaders. At 
night many little lamps are lighted, and the 
crewd remains until a late hour. 


GREAT PAHCHULAKAH, 
WESTERN NIAGARA. 
‘+ IMPOSSIBLE !” you exclaim in chorus. ‘* There 
is only one Niagara, and to compare any Western 
wonder with it is sheer sacrilege.” 
But don’t become excited. The West is a large 


THE 


region. The section of the globe which pro- 
duced Yosemite’ and Yellowstone and Colorado 
Cafion, and Columbia River and Crater Lake, 
never comes up missing when you call on Nature 
to show her curiosities. 

Do you want volcanoes ? 

Presto! before you can get your breath, out of 
the riven earth come Mounts Tacoma and Adams, 
and Ifood and Shasta, and their lesser brethren ; 
lesser, indeed, in comparison, but the humblest 
of them having yawning deeps into which you 
might drop your Mount T’ém and your Adiron- 
dacks, and even your White Mountains, so that 
they would be buried to their chins in a conglom- 
erate of glaciers and volcanic slag, the shavings 
off the rough sides of chaos, while a strong sul- 
phurous smell would denote the near proximity of 
the abode of His Satanic Majesty. 

Do you demand sublime river scenery ? 

She cracks the backbone of the land and into 
the gap pours the Columbia River from the hol- 
lows of her hands up in the clouds. 

And, finally, do you insist that at least the 
West has no water-fall to match Niagara ? 

She hurls a voleanie dike across the Snake 
River, and behold Pahchulakah, or, as more com- 
monly known, the Great Shoshone, is before you. 

Cross the continent with me for about half an 
hour, and see whether this be what we have sug- 
gested, a rival of Niagara. Little, comparatively, 
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has yet been said of it. In the midst of its 
mighty solitudes it has been seldom viewed by the 
human eye, and even when it has, the eye has usu- 
ally been that of some wandering Indian or ref- 
ugee, stage-robber or galloping cowboy, whose 
powers of expression are largely confined to 
‘‘swear words.” But railroad-construction has 
been ever pushing back the boundaries of the un- 
known and unattainable, and one can now reach 
the Great Shoshone within six days after having 
looked upon Niagara. 

On our way hither, let us stop a day at the lat- 
ter and surfeit ourselves with sublimity. Listen 
to the thunder of the Horseshoe, and from the 
Cave of the Winds feel the air quiver around us 
with the sweep of the green-white chaos of the de- 
scending torrent. Then once more to the cars, 
off for the five-days ride across prairie and 
mountain, through cafion and snow-shed ; and 
now we find ourselves, in the gray of the fifth 
evening, entering on the vast plains of Southern 
Idaho. 

Barren enough they look in the steady light of 
the Summer sun, and indeed there are some wide 
areas of old stiffened lava-lakes where nothing 
can grow ; but, in the main, the soil is of the most 
fertile character, and waits only for the coming of 
water to bloom like the rose. 

We reach Shoshone town in the middle of the 
night, and after a somewhat depressing breakfast 
experience at the table of mine host of the 
Shoshone House, a rotund and oleaginous party 
of great gaseous capacity, we proceed to arrange 
for the ** Tourist Stage,” which appears conspicu- 
ously among the advertisements of the railroad 
time-table. 

The first view of it may be a little disappoint- 
ing, for, instead of the fiery, milk-white chargers, 
six-in-hand, with liveried coachman and gaudy 
coach, which had appeared upon the card, we 
behold a spring-wagon, drawn by a span of 
scrubby mules. 

The driver, though not liveried, is all that can 
be desired in the way of life and intelligence, and 
although his vocabulary of profanity is more lim- 
ited than that of many of his brethren, and 
though he curbs even that out of supposed defer- 
ence to the feelings of the ‘‘tender-feet,” yet 
there is a picturesqueness in his appeals to the 
lymphatic mules which would sufficiently assure 
us that we are in the “‘ Far West.” 

But as a matter of fact we need no such assur- 
ance. The weird, strange landscape is proof 
enough. 

Just look at the treeless, undulating prairie, 
twice as large as the whole State of Massachusetts, 
palpitating in the blaze of a July sun which 
shines from a blue-black sky, through an atmos- 
phere so clear that to the north we can plainly 


WESTERN NIAGARA. 


discern the 
Mountains, 


serrated edges of the Sawtooth 
25 miles away, while a faint line of 
azure on the southern horizon marks the location 
of the Elko Mountains, 200 miles away, in Ne- 
vada. 

The road is very smooth, and under the vocif- 
erations of the driver the mules become so ani- 
mated that they traverse the space in three hours. 
We begin to see that there is a more broken coun- 
try before us. Basaltic pillars rise in grotesque 
confusion, and there seems to be a chasm taking 
shape in front. As we pause a moment before 
entering upon a monstrously rough patch of road 
we hear a deep murmur like the surf, and we can 
see a white mist issuing from the opening depths 
as we advance. What was apparently a moment 
ago an unbroken plain is now seen to be cleft by a 
mighty chasm, the bottom of which is not yet vis- 
ible, but which, as we draw nearer, appears to 
yawn beneath us as though the earth were part- 
ing asunder. The road turns down a steep and 
dizzy descent, and the driver, indicating with his 
hard a basaltic spire close by, says: ‘*Go there 
and look off.”. 

We obey. A few steps over the ‘juts of 
pointed rock” bring us to the eminence, and 
then—— Our vocabulary is exhausted before 
We look downward for a space, and 
then feebly contemplate each other’s faces, and 
say, ‘‘ Well, well !” a few times, but are too much 
crushed to try to voice our feelings. Yet, as we 
turn after a time and follow the team down the 
zigzag road, we are thinking over the vision that 
burst upon us, and this is about what we saw: 

The vast, desolate prairie is parted as with a 
voleanic crack, a thousand feet deep. Looking 
to the left is up the river, and there we can 
see the tortuous course of the Snake River for 
a half-dozen miles, as it rages around the bases 
of the barren cliffs, till, just a little above our 
aerie, it is transformed into a glassy lake, with a 
margin of shrubs and flowers of almost tropical 
luxuriance, a strange and beautiful contrast to 
the general desolation. Three hundred yards 
below, and at our very feet, the calm surface of 
the pool begins to be flecked with foam, as it 
circles through islands of basalt which rise, finger- 
like, out of the deep, and then, with wild and 
broken plunges in four or five channels, it do- 
scends nearly a hundred feet ; then, with its 
sundered currents gathered into one mighty 
sweep of nearly a thousand feet wide, it takes 
the last awful leap of 210 feet. Thunders and 
mists rise out of the abyss a thousand feet below 
us, while wreaths of broken rainbows adorn the 
spray-clouds, as the winds sway them here and 
there upon the dizzy brink. The view is too 


we begin. 


awful, too stupefying, to be comprehended all 
As we go down the steep grade to the 


at once. 
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level of the river our vision is hidden for a dis- 
tance of several hundred yards by the shrubbery. 
Then we come out upon the verge of the glassy 
lagoon seen from above. 

There is a ferry-boat here, the motive power of 
which is a crank manned by a powerful young 
fellow, who is himself by no means a crank, and 
in charge of whom is the hotel on the opposite 
bank, the ferry, and the falls with all their ap- 
purtenances. He answers to the name of Walga- 
matt, and is about as different a specimen of a 
landlord and guide from those you have seen in 
the Summer resorts of the East as you can well 
find. He greets us with as much exuberance as 
though we were long-lost brothers, for no one, he 
says, has been there for a week or more, and he 
was anxious to hear the news. 

With the majestic music of the falls in our 
ears we make our way from the farther, which 
is the southern, shore, and proceed to the hotel, 
a well-built wooden structure, standing in a sol- 
itary and commanding site, perhaps fifty feet 
above the level of the river and just below the 
head of the great fall. As at Niagara, one needs 
a week to fully take in all the sublimities and 
beauties and wonders which are united here. 
But hardly waiting to refresh ourselves with the 
excellent repast which the hotel, distant though 
it is twenty-five miles from any other house, pro- 
vides, we go forth, with Walgamatt as guide, 
philosopher and friend, to make the best use of 
the short time before us. One of the best points 
of observation is the portico of the hotel. Still 
another is from the Lover’s Leap, which point, 
though not very judiciously named, is the most, 
fearful of all. It is a prong of broken rim-rock 
almost at the verge of the fall, in full view of 
it, 350 feet of perpendicular descent above the 
great pool where the waters writhe and swirl 
after the agony of the last mighty plunge. From 
the Dome another, but more distant and calmer, 
view is obtained. 

From the Raven’s Roost, half a mile down the 
river, we can see the falls as a single picture in 
their entirety, with all their weird and savage 
surroundings. This is the point from which to 
study the scene scientifically, and indeed the 
artist will also find the unity and harmony of 
effect here which will furnish him with the best 
material for his brush. As we look up the trou- 
bled stream from this point we begin to compre- 
hend the stupendous voleanic convulsions which 
must have accompanied the appearance of this 
warrior among rivers, the Snake. The largest 
affluent of the Columbia, more than a thousand 
miles in length, it maintains almost throughout 
its entire course its character of mad fury. One 
of its branches was known in early times as Mad 
River, and the entire stream was dubbed by the 
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affrighted Canadian Voyageurs of the old fur era 
la maudite riviére enragée (the accursed mad 
river). It isa terrible river. Many a poor trap- 
per or hunter, or starving emigrant, has lost his 
life in its icy and turbid depths. Taking its in- 
itial plunge from amid the granite desolations of 
the Three ‘Tétons, it hurries with wild impetuos- 
ity to sully the blue majesty of the Columbia, 
which it enters foaming and raging to the very 
last. 

Even its occasional calm and beautiful pools on 
the vast plains of Southern Idaho seem but lures 
to hurl the unsuspecting navigator upon sunken 
rocks. The whole of its immense basin has been 
the scene of primeval earth-quakings and volcanic 
outpours, such as the lakes of fire on the Sand- 
wich Islands of the present may faintly typify. 
From the Raven’s Roost we can see its cafion, 
1,050 feet deep, with perpendicular palisades of 
columnar basalt of astonishing regularity for the 
upper third, while the lower two-thirds consist 
of monstrous abutments of amorphous trachyte 
and amygdaloid. The falls were evidently formed 
by a volcanic dike thrown directly across this 
cafion. 

The exact size of the falls, so plainly seen from 
the ‘* Roost,” is 960 feet in width and 292 in 
height, besides a dozen feet of rapids between the 
upper islet-sundered falls and the united great 
fall. From the Raven’s Roost the entire descent 
of over three hundred. feet can be seen almost 
as one fall. But this is a good point from which 
to see whether we used the word Niagara advis- 
edly in connection with the Great Shoshone, or 
Sho-sho-nee, as one tribe of natives call it, or 
Pahchulakah, as it is known to another. 

For its general effect, as compared with its 
elder brother, we believe that any one will admit 
its accessories to be infinitely grander. The fall 
itself, though less than half as wide, is nearly 
twice as high. The volumeof the river is prob- 
ably not more than a third that of Niagara. 

Niagara is majestic, Shoshone is terrible ; Ni- 
agara has a tranquil and irresistible might, Sho- 
shone a savage intensity. Niagara, while it awes, 
also soothes the soul; Shoshone awes, but terri- 
fies. One feels as though he were looking into 
the dim chaos of an earth half formed. He feels 
as though he were anticipating creation, looking 
in upon her work before it was meant that human 
eyes should see. This singular impression is 
heightened by the fullness of the geological record 
graven here where the stiffened fire-flood has been 
cleft a thousand feet by the ceaseless hewing of 
the cataract. One can almost imagine that he 
sees the fingers of a man’s hand writing the 
earth-annals upon these mighty ramparts. Or, 


to look yet farther back, as the mists swirl and 
dizzy our sight, we can half see huge chaotic 














forms of the primeval earth- 
Titans smiting the crust 
asunder with Thor - ham- 
mers, and fanning the vol- 
canic furnaces, in which the fragments 
melt like wax. 

But it is not enough to look from a 
We must go this 
Itercules of cataracts. There is a path 
ravine, shadowed with stunted 
junipers and pines, and this conducts to 
level below the falls. 
as we near the brink, and when we stand upon 
a mass of rock, 
neath the fall, we are nearly blinded by the whirl 
of spray that issues upon the wings of a chilling 
gust from beneath the mighty mass. But thi 
passes in a moment, and we look up. Tere, as in 
the presence of all sublimities and verities, man 
feels the shadow of eternity cast upon his soul, 
proving therewith his kinship to the Author of 
sublimities and verities. Beneath this awful ava- 
lanche of foam and flood, while the spray-clouds 
shudder in the shaken atmosphere, while the 
wilderness of rainbows sparkles in ruby and em- 
erald and sapphire profusion on the very lips of 
the cataract, and the solemn lava-portals above 
seem to bow themselves as if to imprison the 
escaping stream, we feel as though they were 


distance. close to 


down a 
the 


The thrilling roar deepens 


emerald with moss, almost under- 


eternal, without beginning, always, as now, par- 
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GREAT PAHCHULAKAH, OR SHOSHONE FALLS. 


takers with the stars of the morning of the years 
of Him who sitteth upon the circle of the heavens. 
Ilere again is seen most powerfully the contrast 
between Shoshone and Niagara. Niagara has all 
manner of ‘‘ sweet securities ” and human associ- 
Shoshone is the weird death-march of a 
lava-wilderness. 


ations. 


As we follow our bobby mule-team across the 
twenty-five miles of prairie back to the town cf 
Shoshone, we have no difficulty in convincing 
even the most skeptical that, if here is not a ver- 
itable Niagara, it is the next thing to it. Of the 
thousands of tourists who now annually visit the 
Pacific Slope, few take time to see this greatest of 
our river wonders. They do not yet know what 
they miss. ‘Thousands spend time and money to 
see some insignificant European scene (because it 
is the fashion to), and they do not know that their 
own country contains « Shoshone, or even a 
Snake River. 
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DR. BLUCHER’S ROMANCE. 


br B. F.C 


LATE one stormy night in January, handsome duty quickening, however, at a repeated imperi- 
Jack Blucher, the popular physician of Wreford, ous clang of the bell, he hastened to the door. 
was roused from his slumbers by a startling peal Standing on the steps, in the drifting snow, 
from the door-bell. 

The doctor started up, a confused perception 
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of the howling winds and whirling snow-drifts 
mingling in his mind with annoyance at the 
prospect of being summoned from his snug 
bachelor quarters. Ilis sense of professional 
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‘‘ HE HAD RAISED UP, WILD AND LIVID, HIS BLOOD-SHOT EYES ROLLING LIKE A BEAST’S, HIS LIPS DRAWN BACK 
FROM HIS CLINCHED TEETH IN A DEMONIAC GRIN,” 
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her garments flapping in the wind, was a tall, 


slender woman. 
“Ts Dr. Blucher in ? 


“Tam Dr. Blucher.” 
‘*Then come—at once—my poor husband is 
very ill.” 


‘“ Where do you live? But come in—come in 
out of the storm.” 

‘* Thanks, no; I'll wait here. 
the more.” 
“be wt 
ments 7” 

*I cannot tell; it is a strange attack. 
please do not wait; be quick—be quick !” 

Donning his overcoat and seizing his case, the 
doctor, without farther question, joined his im- 
portunate guide, and the two went floundering 
down the street; she regardless of the snowy 
bulwarks that blocked their way, he trusting to 
her guidance, till at length they paused before 
what the doctor saw, to his astonishment, to be 
the town school-building. Restraining his curi- 
osity, he watched her unlock the door and enter, 
motioning him to follow. 


You will hasten 


an accident ? Shall I need instru- 


Oh, 


They passed into a class-room, where, on an 
impromptu couch, in the midst of the empty 
desks, with ghostly maps and gloomy blgeboards 
staring from the walls in amazement a this in- 
vasion of their midnight vigils, was str@fehed a 
man, his form, in the flickering light from the 
stove, casting a grotesque, gigantic shadow on 
the wall. 

Striking a light, 

him. 
‘*Paul, Paul,” she ‘here is the 
Paul. Do you hear me? Oh, doctor, 
head is on fire !—do something quickly—he 
cured !” 

Throwing her veil, turned to Dr. 
Jack a face whose pale, wild beauty, lit with 
flashing, dark, entreating eyes, obscured for the 
moment every other consideration of the, bewil- 
dering case before him. Examining his patient, 
who had beconie restless, tossing about and mut- 







anxiously 


the woman bent 
over 
murmured : 
loctor, 
his 
// wat he 


back she 


tering angrily, the doctor found him in a raging 


fever, intensified by evident dissipation ; his 
clothing, though insufficient, betokening a de- 


gree of refinement corresponding with his shapely 
form and features. 

The wife stood glancing from patient to doc- 
tor, until, reading despondency in the face of the 
latter, she sank despairingly on the desk behind 
her and 

in My dear madam,” 
‘don’t, I beg of you. 


tears. 

exclaimed Dr. Blucher, 
Pray calm yourself—it is 
However, before I ean ren- 


burst into 


not a hopeless case. 


der assistance your husband must be—— 


‘* Removed !” she eried. ‘* And here, in this 


village, where everything must be accounted for, 


‘soard with the Englesbys. 
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where to go or what to do, before God, I know 
not !” 

The doctor began to fear for her sanity. 

** Perhaps,” said he, kindly, ** if I knew your 
cireumstances——” 

She looked at him searchingly, doubtingly. 

‘* True,” said she, ‘*I shall have to trust some 
one—and you already know half. Well, then, | 
the new assistant teacher in this school. | 
I am Miss Morton to 
but this is my lawful husband. 
Ile came here after the children were gone. | 
prevailed on him to remain until I could steal 
back with food and drink—for it 
known who he is. 
thus. 


am 


everyone here : 


must not be 
An hour ago I found him 
Oh, help me !—you are strong, you look 
His wretched life must be saved, but | 
cannot have him found here in the morning !” 
and she wept again. 

Moved by her distress, Dr. Blucher, naturally 
the kindest of men, earnestly bethought himself. 
Ife paced the aisle whilst cudgeling his brain to 
form some plan for her relief and his own disen- 
tanglement ; his echoing footsteps fell dismally on 
her ear, the sick man moaned on his hard couch, 
and the icy wind shrieked in a wild game of hide- 
and-seek with the snow, pouncing upon it at un- 
expected corners, and crowding it up, white and 
fluttering, into every niche and cranny of the 
building. In the common interest of humanity 
he must endeavor to save the man’s life; and in 
response to the despairing appeal of the woman 


good. 


he would shield her in what way he could. 

** T have a horse and cutter at the livery-stable,” 
he. ‘*Since you are willing to trust the af- 
fair to me, I shall, if you wish, bring it here and 
Once there, | 


said 


take your husband to my rooms. 
shall do my best for him. Midnight outing is 
not remarked in a doctor. My landlady ”— he 
smiled a little ruefully at memory of that ma- 
tron’s protests against the freaks of his well- 
known benevolence —‘‘is accustomed to 
odd patients there.” 

He turned to go, but Miss Morton, almost 
happy in her sudden sense of relief and of trust 
in his strong, cheery nature, stood before him, 
her eyes lifted to his face in wondering joy and 
thankfulness, her hand his arm, about to 
speak, when suddenly she started back and 
pointed to the sick man. Tle had raised up, wild 
and livid ; his blood-shot eyes rolling like a beast’s, 
his lips drawn back from his clinched teeth in a 
demoniac grin. 

‘* At it again, you she-devil !” he shouted ; ‘at 
your sly tricks again, hang you! I’ve caught 
you this time, and I'll make it the last!” and 
with the sudden strength of the fever-stricken 
he sprang toward her, infuriated at the sight of 
her face. 


seeing 


on 
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With a seream of terror she darted toward the 
hall, he, in pursuit, struggling the while to get a 
real or imaginary weapon out of his pocket. 
Fearing the former, and, in any case, bound to 
protect the woman from a brutal assault, the doc- 
tor, as the man passed him in the aisle, struck out 
at random, planting a heavy blow on his temple, 
felling him instantly. His head struck with a 
sickening crash on the sharp, iron-bound corner 
of a desk. With a hollow moan, he stiffened 
out and was still, and a dark-red stream trickled 
slowly toward the terror-stricken doctor’s feet. 


* The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 


Gang aft agley.” 


Here was Dr. Blucher’s plan of escape from this 
midnight dilemma overthrown by an event which 
was rapidly congealing itself into the horrible 
semblance of manslaughter. Dreading to con- 
firm his awful suspicion, the doctor was stooping 
over the prostrate form, when Miss Morton came, 
shivering, to his side. 

‘You have saved my life,” she gasped ; ‘* he 
would have killed me.” 

Dr. Blucher raised to her a face whose white 
sternness made her shrink away. 

“He is dead.” 

‘** Dead 2? Good God! 
Oh, what shall we do ?” 

‘Do ?” cried the doctor, bitterly. ‘I tell you I 
have killed him, woman! J will go to the au- 
thorities and give myself up.” 

‘**No, no!” she shrieked, as he started to the 


No, ho, 


Are you sure ! 


door. What! ruin yourself? Darken all the 
prospects of your life? And for what ? A mis- 
erable wretch whom the world is well rid of. 


Wait, or I swear I will kill myself with this !” and 
she caught up the knife the man had dropped in 
his fall. 

The doctor hesitated. 

‘Let me think,” said she. ** Ife is not known 
here. Listen: the snow will cover our tracks. 
We will keep silence. Neither of us is to blame. 
Why should we incur disgrace? In the morning 
the janitor will find the window broken in and a 
dead tramp in the Here she 
paused, glanced—half in fear, half in remorse—at 
the dead, and, with woman’s inconsistency, burst 
into wild tears. ‘‘Oh, Paul, Paul, that it should 
end thus! A dead tramp! Nothing more, noth- 
ing more!” and she rocked herself to and fro, 
and wept piteously. Again, as the doctor looked 


school-house.” 


at her, a wave of pity swept over his soul. 

Ilere was a poor defenseless young creature 
struggling to maintain herself in honest inde- 
Why should he be the means of bring- 
The fault lay with the 
(Ter plan of escape was simple and 
And, yet, to Ai/7 a man and then 


pendence. 
ing disgrace upon her ? 
dead man. 
non-committal. 
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sneak away and keep silence—no, no; he could 
not—when—“Ding ! ding! ding! ding!” broke 
on their startled ears the clang of the fire-bell. A 
lurid light flashed into the room, as if to show the 
deed to the world. Miss Morton sprang to her 
feet, and, grasping the doctor’s arm, hurried him 
through the door. ‘* Come, come—the fire-bell ! 
I shall be missed! The whole town will be out! 
Quick, man !—quick!’ With trembling fingers 
she locked the door, seized a billet of wood and 
sent it crashing through the window, gave the doc- 
tor another frantic appeal to be gone, and sped 
away into the night, leaving him, with head bent 
down in dire perplexity, to move mechanically 
toward the fire. It was raging in Perkins’s store, 
on Main Street. 

Eager for distraction of any kind to counteract 
the awful nightmare clinging to him with its 
staring eyes and bloody temple, he joined the 
crowd and fought till the sun, instead of the 
flames, lit the scene. And now the spectators 
dropped away, except from spot, where 
seemed to be a new subject of interest. A group, 
around which small boys and girls with sachels 
over their shoulders, bound for school, were scur- 
rving, attracted by the unprecedented behavior of 
the school-janitor. 

‘Told on, Bill!” cried out one. 
suthin’ “bout the fire.” 

Oh, Dick !” exelaimed a little red-cloaked girl, 
running breathlessly to her brother, ‘*it ain’t 
about the fire ; they've found a dead man in the 
school-house !” 

* Wot!” burst simultaneously from both male 
urchins; and, nearly upsetting the red cloak in a 
snow-drift, they dived under the mass of limbs 
before them, coming up, puffing and round-eyed, 
under those of the janitor himself as he said : 

‘*Fust thing I seed was the winder broke all to 
flinders. Thinks I, ‘Some o’ them dern boys ’s 
been a-snow-ballin’ a’readw;’ but, by thunder ! 
when I went in, thar he laid, stone-dead, with 
a awful gash in ’s forehead. Whar’s the mar- 
shal ?” 

Led by that worthy, the crowd surged toward 
the school-house. 

To Dr. Blucher the horrible responsibility of 
last night’s work seemed somehow to be now 
shifted from him. At least, the man would not 
keep on lying stark and stiff on that school-house 
floor. Faint from exhaustion, went to his 
room, bathed, changed his dress, but found it 
impossible to swallow the breakfast his landlady 
served in person. 

‘**Pears like ther’ h’ain’t goin’ to de no school 
in the lower grade to-day,” said she. ‘* Jule Wil- 
kins just went back hum totin’ her books. She 
says Miss Morton’s been took daown sick f’m 
runnin’ aout to see the fire. It’s jist as well. 


one 


“Tle knows 


he 
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The young uns ’ud be skeert to death in that 
room the fust day-like. She says the blood’s all 
on the desk and floor, and ecain’t be tuk aout. 
The inques’ is a-settin’ on him naow.” 

The inquest! The started 
must be there. 

The proceedings promised to be disappoint- 
ingly short, the janitor’s story being the only 
testimony. Verdict, that had met 
his death by accident, after breaking into the 
school-house,” was about to be given, when Mr. 
Elisha Perkins, the proprietor of the ruined store 
on Main Street, entered hurriedly and offered to 
give evidence. 

Being sworn, he said: ‘‘On my way home 
from lodge last night I passed the school-house. 
There was a faint light from the hall-window. 
Being on the School Board, I thought it my duty 
to investigate. I looked in. The inner hall-door 
was a little ajar. Suddenly it burst wide open, 
and a woman rushed in. Two men were strug- 
gling in the aisle. One struck the other down. 
I ran to the outer door, but found it locked ; and 
every window of ¢hat room had the blinds down. 
I started across to Jenkins’s for help, but, before 
I could rouse anyone, the fire-bell drove the affair, 
until now, from my mind.” 

‘‘Did you recognize any of the parties ?” 

‘*T never saw the deceased before ; the woman 
kept in the dark, but the man who struck the 
blow stood with the light full on his face.” 

** Did you know him ?” 

The cold, keen eyes of Mr. Perkins sought a 
certain face in the crowd. 

*‘T knew him,” said he. 

The coroner rattled the papers before him nerv- 
ously. The different expressions on the faces of 
the jury combined into one stony glare of awe. 

jut Mr. Perkins was impatient to relieve his 
mind of the present business, and get back to his 
negotiations with the ‘‘ Pha@nix Fire Insurance 
ia” : 

Raising his finger, he pointed to Dr. Blucher. 

‘There is the man.” 

The latter stood speechless. 


doctor up. Ile 


“* Deceased 


Fate, at the moment his door-bell sounded the 
onslaught, had pounced upon him and drawn a 
net about him whose meshes paralyzed at their 
touch. He felt that, even if he violated his tacit 
compact with Miss Morton, the truth appeared 
so sensational it would not be believed. Then, he 
had killed the man. It even began to seem to 
him that he had intended to kill him. Had he 
become insane, and was this the horrible phan- 
tasmagoria of his madness ? 

Ile saw the sea of wondering, scowling faces, in 
which surprise was darkening into suspicion and 
indignation at his strange behavior. 

But the touch of the sheriff’s hand upon his 
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arm was the open-sesame to his ice-bound facul- 
That he should be arrested ! The intoler- 
able injustice of the whole affair maddened him. 
Ile had submitted to this very irony of misfortune 
as long as ever he would. He started back as 
though a snake had stung him. 

At that moment a woman, with ghastly face 
and flashing eyes, made her way through the gap- 
ing crowd. 

*“Stop. Do not arrest that man. J will tell 
everything — everything. Let me be sworn.” 
With raised hand and uplifted expression, she 
looked as might have looked some prophetess of 
old. ‘The deceased was my husband. I am not 
Miss Morton, but Mrs. Burnett. When I mar- 
ried, my father disowned me. Soon, the drunk- 
enness, the unreasoning jealousy, and at last the 
unbearable cruelty, of my husband drove me from 
him. I hoped that here, under an assumed name, 
I could begin life anew. But yesterday he came, 
determined to expose the deception, and make all 
the trouble for me that he could.” 

And then, explaining and vindicating Dr. 
Bilucher’s conduct, she offered to produce full 
proofs of her own history. 

The sad simplicity of her story captured the 
sympathy of everyone ; and the doctor’s friends, 
who had been withheld by his own inexplicable 
behavior from expressing their fealty, drew near 
to make amends. 

The crowd slowly dispersed, leaving the con- 
cluding ceremonies to the undertaker. But yet 
the air was not cleared of suspicion. ‘There were 
hints at collusion between the doctor and the 
wife of him whom some persisted in calling the 
man. Later, the authorities verified 
Mrs. Burnett’s history. But the odium of man- 
slaughter was not to be shaken off in a moment. 
The doctor’s fine practice had dwindled percepti- 
bly, when, a week later, he was called to attend 
professionally Mrs. Burnett. 

Mrs. Englesby and her danghters received him 
coolly. Dr. Blucher had been a desirable fish in 
the matrimonial sea. It was hard that a beauti- 
ful widow had gotten him ‘ talked of” in con- 
nection with herself, 

Ile found her weeping silently over a black- 
edged letter. Her only greeting was to hand it 
him to read. 


ties. 





murdered 


The newspapers having reported the affair in 
the school-house, her whereabouts had been re- 
vealed to her friends, and this, a letter announce. 
ing the death of her father and her own sueces- 
sion to his immense wealth, was the result. In- 
stinetively, Dr. Blucher condoled with instead of 
congratulating her, for which she thanked him 
through her tears. 


Hler illness culminating in a nervous fever, he 
necessarily, and »oé unwillingly, he admitted to 
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himself, with a sort of shame, attended the fair it must end when she was well. One day she 
patient daily. said ; 

Her heiress-ship warmed the indifference of the “I fear you suffer from that dreadful thing I 
Englesbys and other fair-weather friends into act- brought on you. Must I go away, leaving you a 
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ive devotion ; but she trusted in no one but him. thousand times unhappier than if you had never 
He braved the insinuations of the evil-minded, known me? And I musé soon go,” she added, 
and persisted in his ministrations as her physi- with a sigh. 

cian, telling himself with a prophetic pang that That sigh awoke the sweetest ecstasy and the 
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He loved her, but his 
‘hand had stricken down her husband and raised 
another barrier than the one he had destroyed. 
She scarcely understood him. Her great pity 
deepening into love, she would gladly lay her 
fertune at his feet. This he knew; and this, 
wealth, beauty, love, he renounced. He could 
not marry her whose husband he had killed. 
So she went away. And Wreford concluding 


bitterest regret of his life. 


A MODERN 
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there was ‘‘ nothing between them,” public opin- 
ion turned again in his favor. He lived down the 
scandal, won a competence, and, afterward re- 
moving to a wider field of labor, has become one 
of the famous physicians of the age. 

But no other woman has taken the place of her, 
the love and sadness of whose wondrous eyes, in 
parting, have haunted and tempted him through 
all his days. 


SCULPTOR. 


By Lispy ApAMS TURNER. 


DeatH—death at the door of existence, 
Existence at door of a death, 
And only the feeble resistance 
That palpitates on thro’ the breath ? 
What is she as she moves thro’ your parlor, 
With eyelids grown cold ‘neath your gaze, 
Struck icicle-wise from their ardor 
While watching your words and your ways ? 


Did you think, when with ring-circled finger 
You kissed her and called her your own, 

That the fire of a true love could linger 
O’er ashes so ruthlessly strewn ? 

When the spirit cries *‘ Ashes to ashes!” 
Re-echoing, ** Dust unto dust!” 

Do you wonder that from her she dashes 
The cup that is poisoned by lust ? 


If you say, ‘‘She is cold as a statue,” 
You turned her from flesh into stene, 
And forevermore gazeth she at you, 
Aloft, and aloof, and alone. 
Not all that is potent in splendor 
Not all that is fair from the Isles, 
Can waken her litanies tender, 
Or smite into blossoms her smiles. 


Neither color nor pulse of the ocean, 
Nor nightingale soaring afar, 

Maketh vibrant the chord of devotion, 
Or moveth to music one bar. 

Neither glory of cloud nor of mountain, 
Nor murmur by meadow or stream 

Can startle her tears at their fountain, 
Or stir the dread hush of her dream. 


She is senseless to joy or to sorrow, 


She is marble to gladness or pain ; 


She knows not to-day nor to-morrow, 
The past is a vision most vain. 

You may stretch out your hands in regretting, 
In silence she stands, still alone, 

A thing of your heartless begetting, 
Your wife—but a statue of stone! 
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SECOND PAPER.* 


/By ALL 

ArTeR passing the Summer of 1874 in Palestine 
and Cyprus, I returned to Egypt. My portfolio 
was full of sketches, so I felt armed for an inter- 
view with the Coptic Patriarch and his two 
charming daughters. 

His reverence had honored me with the request 
that, if I came to Cairo on my return voyage, to 
be sure and call and let him see my sketches of 
scenes in the Holy Land. He professed a deep 
interest in archeology, and often visited the 
growing museum at Boolak, where the dust and 
iragments of his ancestors are being gathered to 
be stared at, wondered and guessed about, or mis- 
understood, by all sorts and conditions of people, 
and reverenced by few. 


*See Poputak Monruxy for June, 1889. 


RAWSON, 


He had met and profited by an acquaintance 
with Brooks Bey, Maspero and 'l'yrwhitt Drake, 
and when I told him that Mr. Drake died in 
August at Jerusalem from exposure while at 
work in the Jordan Valley, he showed every evi- 
dence of profound grief at his early death. 

The daughters felt a deep interest in the 
sketches, and asked many questions about the 
present condition of certain Bible sites, and the 
people who live there, and inquired with genuine 
sympathy and feeling about the illness of Mr. 
Drake, what attendance he had, and when told 
that I begged flowers from the Greek Patriarch’s 
garden daily for his bedside, seemed to look on 
me as not quite a hopeless candidate for future 
promotion in their estimation, 

The interview was a long one, and toward its 
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close I felt uneasy because not a word had been 
said about my artist friend Varley, not even a 
hint as to his present whereabouts or his health. 
It seemed to me that it meant indifference, or per- 
haps worse—perhaps the acquaintance had been 
broken off. Could I venture to inquire about him ? 

Among my sketches at Cairo was one of his 

Nile boats, which I took care to expose to Vic- 
toria, and which she, without hesitation, or even 
a change of countenance, took up and examined 
closely, remarking that there were some omissions 
of familiar objects here and there, which, she 
said, if added would make the dahabeah look 
home-like. 

Then I ventured to ask if it had ever been her 
home for more than a few hours ? 

And she replied : ‘* Ah, sir, you little know the 
delights of even a few hours at a time on a Nile 
boat. There is no other means of gaining so 
much pleasure and health at the same time. Bug 
I must not anticipate the pleasure in reserve for 
you—if you can join us—that is, if you can accept 
Mr. Varley’s invitation, which I believe he will ex- 
tend to you on his return, which is expected to- 
day. He has been to Tantah, the place where the 
Mohammedans hold the greatest of all their an- 
nual fairs, and it will be a mutual pleasure to you 
both to compare sketches of your Summer work 
in Egypt and in Palestine.” 

‘* Will Mr. Varley be likely to come here ?” I 
blundered out. 

Victoria did not answer, for her attention was 
valled at the moment by her father, who had 
brought her a present of a fine scarf, and wished 
her to make a turban of it so he could observe the 
effects of its folds about her face. 

Her sister, Wardeh (the Rose), answered for her: 
‘‘T know what my sister would say, so I can tell 
you that Mr. Varley always comes here when my 
sister is here in the evening. If she is to be at 
‘Fostat overnight he knows always beforehand 
from her, and he does not come.” 

Still I had heard no word of news, at least none 

‘to the point—that is, to ¢he point that I was anx- 

ious to know about. I was curious to know how 
the courting progressed, or if it progressed at all. 
But there was no light from this quarter, for, con- 
trary to the proverb that women cannot keep a se- 
cret, those two kept theirs so well that I almost 
lost faith in proverbs. The truth is, some proy- 
erbs are provoking; for instance, all commend 
patience, but none can endure to suffer, and that 
was my case at the time. It seemed that I could 
not wait for my friend to tell me, but that some- 
how I must learn from the young women how the 
Fates had shaped his destiny. As a desperate 
move I showed my sketch of Victoria to her 
father, who had not seen it, and then it passed to 
his daughter's hand, 
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I watched her face for 


any change of expres- 
sion. 


It was quiet for a moment, until she 
looked up at Victoria, when there was a sudden 
flush. I had not seen Wardeh blush until then. 
How I wished for brush and colors to fix it on 
paper! Her eyes turned to me, and I ventured 
to ask if she noticed any change in her sister. 
‘**Ilave five months of—expectation made any im- 
pression on her face that calls for retouching the 
likeness ?” 

**You are a prophet,” she replied. ‘ When 
you drew this picture some months ago I felt that 
it was not quite true as a likeness. The features 
were correctly drawn, but the expression was not 
exactly hers. Now it is all that could be desired.” 

**Do you credit the change to me or to him ?” 

‘*HWim ? Oh, you mean Mr. Varley. Why, of 
course to him. He is the cause of Badrah’s se- 
renity, as we call it 

** Serena is an ancient name for the moon, and 
it is a proper translation of Badrah, the Coptic 
word for moon.” 





** Yes, we have amused ourselves by hunting 
for that name in all the ancient languages that 
we have access to, for synonyms, or, rather, nick- 
names for her, for she does not like the name 
Badrah, because a slight variation in the pronun. 
ciation of the word makes it, in Coptic, another 
word with a meaning which is tormenting to her 
sensitive feelings.” 

‘What is that word, if you will excuse me ?” 

**Badruh. It means devoted, and she will not 
admit that she is devoted to Mr. Varley, nor that 
he is devoted to her, and that it is only a matter 
of friendship between them.” 

‘*Then what is the change you noticed in her 
countenance as prophesied in the portrait 7” 

‘** Badrah, won't you please stand in the posi- 
tion in which you were when this picture was 
drawn, so we can compare it with the original ? 
There, that is just right. * Now look at her, and 
mark the likeness. Was I not correct in saying 
that the portrait was prophetic, for is she not 
now, after five months, more like it than it was 
like her when it was made ?” . 

‘And again [ must ask if he is the innocent 
cause of this change ?” 

‘‘TInnocent ! Why, if ever a man was guilty of 
deep designs to carry off a maid—willy, nilly—he 
is that man. He is full to the brim of devices, 
surprises and pleadings, all to the one purpose, 
which is, to pun mildly, to sweep the moon from 
our sky, and leave us in profound grief and dark- 
ness.” 

‘Which would not, if he sueceeded, be the 
first instance of the kind on record, one might 
presume.” 

“Tt would, so far as I know, be the first in 
which a man who has no Coptic blood in his 
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veins has won a bride from the race of the Pha- 
raohs. Mr. Varley is a fine specimen of man— 
pleasant in his manners, moderately fond of so- 
ciety, a good reader of the best books, and an 
“~arnest and successful artist. But he is an An- 
glo-Saxon, which is a Northern race and far out- 
side of the pale of the Copts.” 

‘Some scholars urge that the ancient cultured 
races, such as those of Assyria, Greece and Egypt, 
were branches of a more ancient family. If that 
theory is well founded the objection to Mr. Var- 
ley on that point fails.” 

““If a question could be settled by a theory.” 

‘‘It is now the conclusion of scholars that all 
the alphabets of the world are traceable to one 
source — Egyptian picture-writing and its suc- 
cessors, hieroglyphic and demotic characters.” 

‘Can you show me the steps to that conclu- 
sion ?” 

“*T can and will, if you can give a few moments 
to the matter.” 

‘‘Father and sister ought to know this. Let 
me call them from their whispering in the recess, 
and 4d 

A loud clapping of hands in the passage below 
told of the coming of some one, and we were all 
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THE OOPTIC PATRIARCH. 


expectant and looked toward the 
door, when Mr. Varley came _ in, 
looking bright and cheerful, but 
brown as a berry. Te paid his ad 
dresses first to the patriarch, who 
received him cordially, and then to 
the ladies, and finally welcomed me 
back from the Holy Land, saying, 
after many other things: ‘*I am 
under a contract to make a journey 
up the Nile as far as Thebes (Luxor 
and Karnak), and the first cataract, 
perhaps, also; and I expect to find 
at Thebes an English gentleman 
and his lady, who will join my party 
on the return voyage down the 
river to Boolak. Victoria and her 
sister will be of my party all the 
way, and her father a part of the 
time; for he intends to visit a 
number of his bishops on the way, 
and if delayed he can always over- 
take us by the railway. May I 
count you as one of the party on 
my dahabeah ?” 

I was so included in the arrange- 
ments, and so, after a day or two of 
necessary preparation in the way of 
buying this and that, we set sail, 
and soon left the island of roses 
that was, and Rhoda that is, far 
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behind, and neared Fostat, or Old Cairo, where 
Mr. Varley proposed to land for an hour or two, 
buy a few chickens and take on board the Nu- 
bian boy who was to serve as cook. Selim was 
a character, and deserves a volume in his praise, 
but this writing is one of short paragraphs, not 
volumes, so all that can be said of the one who 
had the happiness, if not the lives, of the entire 
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seeing on shore. As all rules have an exception, 
so the Ladrah sometimes sailed for two days and 
nights at a stretch without making many miles, 
the reason for which tardiness may be supposed a 
secret hidden in the cave of the winds, where 
Boreas and other blowers rested instead of wafting 
our craft. It does sometimes happen that those 
who do the most blowing do the least real work. 





THE PATRIARCH’S DAUGHTER AT HOME. 


party in his keeping (cooking ?) is, that he was : 
model servant in his quiet and unassuming way. 
He seemed conscious of his ability to serve well— 
and of nothing else beside amusing himself in 
singing or chatting with anybody, more especially 
with the natives at the various landings of the 
Badrah. Badrah (the Moon,) was the proper 
name of the dahabeah, for it moved mostly at 
night, the days having been set apart for sight- 


This dignified slowness is in keeping with the 
Nile and with its country, which instead of Egypt 
should be named Nileland, for it is absolutely an 
island made of the sediment of countless genera- 
tions of Nubians and Abyssinians. 

I ventured to say that sailing up the Nile was 
a lazy way of spending one’s days, when so many 
hours were lost in merely contending with the 
winds and the current. 
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‘But there is a delight in merely living in 
such a climate, to say nothing of the historical as- 
sociations.” 

‘Qh, that would be very well if we were to live 
many centuries, but life is short. See our Arab 
; he enjoys this life, is 
Time is of no 


captain, for instance ; 
healthy, happy. and contented. 
consequence to him.” 

‘I supposed you believed in the possibility of 
« higher life, or a continuation of life beyond the 

;sunset of this frail body. If you do, you can 
readily see how the Reis, with his easy, contented, 
irascible, purring, spitfire nature will become a 
placid tomeat in his next lease of life ; while you, 
who live chiefly in your fancy and imagination, 
delighting in fine abstractions, musing on the 
possibilities of the spiritual soul, may develop into 
a being like, or even superior to, the gods of the 
ancients.” 

Varley listened with delight, and said : 

‘But the gods and goddesses were limited to a 
special field or sphere for each, and I would-——” 

‘* Prefer to become a walking cvclopedia,” said 
Miss Wardeh ; ‘‘and, like a mirror, reflect the 
universe with all its wonders.” 

The patriarch had listened in silence so far, but 
the show of quiet sarcasm in his younger daugh- 
ter surprised him, and he said : 

‘* My child, you do not pay our much-respected 
host a genuine compliment, if I understand your 
last observation. ‘To merely reflect is a matter of 
surface only. What you intended to say prob- 
ably was, that he might choose in the after-life, 
if he should be permitted by the Saviour to do so, 
to become a crystal, or a fine carnelian, or some 
other fine gem, whose substance had been precip- 
itated from a very high civilization, and purified 
by the divine light, the logos of St. John.” 

‘** Father, how could either of these artists ever 
rise from or penetrate below the surface ? They 
spend their best thoughts on surfaces 

*‘ Hush, O rosy-lipped pedagogue,” said Bad- 
rah, with a dramatic gesture. ‘‘ You forget that 
you are not instructing the incipient rulers and 
makers of the New Egypt that is to be in your 
school-room at Fostat. This is a world of sur- 
faces. The earth itself is eight thousand miles 
in diameter, and mankind has so far only 
scratched its surface. What is a fine building 
but a handsomely decorated surface within and 
without ? What is a diamond without the polish 
given to its surface —or many facets ? What 
Is 








**A beautiful woman, even, but a variety of 
well-developed and well-kept surfaces ?” said Var- 
ley, enjoying the repartee. 

Miss Badrah answered : ** Only so ? 
you are in fun. 


Of course 
How could a diamond hold its 
polish if the substance below the surface was not 
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crystallized carbon? Low could a woman be 
really beautiful unless she had filled her mind 
with the flowers and fruits of modern civiliza- 
tion ? It is the soul that is beautiful, not the 
soul-case. Do men love marble statues, even 
though formed by the princes among sculptors *” 

The days passed without reckoning, and we 
were wafted, sometimes slowly, at others swiftly, 
up the stream until we reached Keneh, a city of 
about 16,000 inhabitants, on the east bank of the 
Nile, nearly opposite Dendera, a site of one of 
the grand temples, and which we visited by 
moonlight. A caravan route connects this place 
with Kosseir, on the Red Sea, and its markets and 
bazaars are well supplied with fruits and goods 
from foreign or distant Arab ports. We had the 
pleasure of tasting coffee brought direct from Mo- 
cha, and made by the merchant himself, who was 
a hadji many times over, in a commercial way, 
Another had luscious dates from Jiddah, which, 
compared with the native Egyptian variety, justi- 
fied the Prophet’s encomium, as being the finest 
in the world, and worthy of the epithet ‘‘ mother.” 
In one little cupboard of a shop we saw a large 
variety of Persian carpets, which made one feel 
poor because unable to buy the lot. They were 
all so handsome that it was impossible to pick out 
any one as the most desirable to have ; so we did 
not buy any. 

There are 4,000 Copts in Keneh, and they are 
industrious, peaceable and thrifty, and seem to 
have a profound reverence for their bishops and 
patriarch. Our welcome was hearty, and noth- 
ing was spared in the way of providing for our 
comforts. And they failed not in showing us the 
‘lions ” of the place, among which was, of course, 
the finest of the Coptie churches. 

Its interior is after the one model which has 
been followed with scarcely any variation in plan, 
and only in unimportant details, and it is not 
very showy in its decorations. The ivory screen 
carvings are rich, and the frame-work is massive, 
but the pattern is Arabic, and almost a duplicate 
of the screen in Abu Sargah, at Old Cairo. The 
paintings are the usual orthodox marvels of 
religious art, Middle Age sermons in stones art- 
fully addressed to the eye. 

There was much to see at Keneh, but as the 
time for our arrival in Karnak was near, Varley pro- 
posed to move on, if the ladies had seen all they 
wished of this place. Miss Victoria said she had 
seen too much. Iler father’s warm praises of the 
people, of the markets and bazaars, and of the 
beautiful chapels and church, had raised her ex- 
pectations verv high—so high that the drop was 
an unpleasant bump. She added: **On our re- 
turn we will have a treat at Aboo Teg, where the 
cathedral is really good for a Coptic building of 
the Dark Ages: and besides, father—I mean the 





you 
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patriarch—has arranged for a grand ceremony of 
confirmation, in which a number of children of 
various ages will figure.” 

With this to look forward to, we forgave Keneh 
and its kind-hearted people all their short-com- 
ings, and sailed away south with a good breeze, 
making about two miles against a current of three 
and a half miles an hour. The ceaseless flow of 
the river, the sameness of the banks, the many 
islands, always beautiful—the sun, althongh hot, 
being ever the same, the nights always serene and 
clear and cool—made our days and weeks pass 
like a dream, a sweet period of rest, a foretaste 
of the Elysium of the ancients. Only the winds 
were inconstant, variable, capricious, and at times 
spiteful or outrageous in their habit of disturbing 
the general calm and harmony. A trip up and 
down the Nile in a boat will enable almost any 
one of a poetic mind to feel how the ancients 
could personify the winds. 

These and similar thoughts pervaded our 
minds, not excepting the Reis, who said, in an- 
swer to one question, that he had no doubt that 
Mohammed had reserved the gentler winds for 
his paradise, which, of course, explained the fre- 
quent sudden and violent storms we had to en- 
counter on the Nile, and which were entirely out 
of character with our surroundings, or any human 
need whatever. 

After many delays, intentional and uninten- 
tional, we reached Thebes, where the Englishman, 
his lady and servant anxiously awaited our arrival. 
They invited us all ashore to an impromptu feast, 
under a tent at Medinet Aboo, in the shadow of 
the great gate which is between the two grand 
lotus columns. The temples at Luxor, and of 
Karnak, directly across the Nile, were lighted by 
ihe setting sun, and welcomed us as if with a 
grand illumination. 

Victoria was tremulous with emotion, and asked 
Varley to walk with her a little way beside the 
river. His report of the walk and their converse 
was very much in praise of the heart and brain of 
his goddess—for at that time he really wor- 
shiped in a lover’s way the living dust of 
the ancient Pharaohs in the lovely form of 
a daughter of the Coptic Patriarch. She 
queried if really she was a survival of the 
priestly class of ancient Egypt who once 
occupied those magnificent buildings with 
impressive and solemn ceremonies ? And 
if so, could it be possible that in her resided 
the elements of a restoration of the old-time 
government and religion? She dreamed, 
or, rather, indulged in a reverie which she 
made vocal, in which she imagined the 
near approach of a revolution in Egypt. 
when it might possibly happen that a Copt 
may come into power under some foreign 
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government, when he would quite naturally, from 
pride of race, seek to restore by just and hon- 
est measures a period of prosperity. The peo- 
ple were industrious, economical, and would be 
delighted at a prospect of fair rates of taxation 
and a deliverance from the greedy money-lenders 
and rapacious pashas ; and then, Varley said, Vic- 
toria turned and looked him squarely in the eye, 
and said : 

‘Young man, do you feel that you could take 
a part in such a movement to free Egypt from 
Turkish politicians and Christian money-lend- 
ers? My husband must be such aman. If no 
one except he is a Copt can think and feel as | 
do, then my husband must be a Copt.” 

‘* Holy snakes !” said Varley ; ‘‘ she would have 
me raise a rebellion, and get my throat cut like a 
dog or a sheep, and all for the glory of trying to 
resurrect the mummied Pharaohs of Babel Mo- 
look.” 

‘Faint heart never won fair lady,” said I 
** Nothing venture, nothing win.” 

** But Iam not a Copt ; not even an Egyptian, 
and it cannot be expected that I should feel very 
patriotic in this latitude. I would be glad to see 
the Egyptians free, hut one man cannot make «, 
revolution.” 

** After all, Miss Vic might be satisfied with 
talk and sentiment, both of which are cheap, and 
when she is your wife you could soon persuade 
her to let politics alone.” 

‘There you arc mistaken. Even if I should 
take her to England she would give me no respite, 
for her soul lives in the past, and in the hope of 
a revival of ancient Egypt, or, rather, of the 
Copts gaining power -and place in the govern- 
ment, and possibly of inaugurating a 
golden age on the Nile.” 

‘Not a bad idea. It is the old question up 
again: the laborer is worthy,of his hire, or labor 
and capital, or multiple taxation as against a sin- 
gle tax. The laborer in Egypt with his two 
crops & vear, raising crops worth from fifty to 


modern 
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one hundred dollars an acre on all the tilled 
ground, is so heavily taxed that he has to hire 
money every year to pay for seed and help, and 
to pay from thirty-nine to seventy-eight per cent. 
a year for the use of the money. That keeps the 
farmers poor. The rich, lazy, greedy pashes seize 
the best farms without one piaster of pay to the 
farmer (fellah) who has owned it, himself and 
his ancestors, for centuries ; and then government 
improves the irrigation, and does other work by 
forced labor without pay, for from one to three 
months of each year, for the benefit of the pasha. 
One might sup- 
pose the ancients 
would revive and 
out of the : 
tombs to put a 
stop to snch rob- 
bery under cover 
of the law. The 
lot of the negro 


come 


slave is easier 
than that of a fel- 
lah. But in the 
event of a revolu- 
tion the ‘situa- 
tion’ would be 
worse than it is 
now. Some for- 


eign power would 
step in to protect, 
and then there 
would be a war 
debt, and more 
taxes to pay 
that.” 

“And do you 
think I should 
win any respect / 
for common sense 
or if I 
should throw my- 
self into this 
scheme for the 
liberation of 
Egypt ?” 

‘* Lord Byron helped the Greeks in their heroic 
struggle.” 

‘But Iam not a Lord Byron, and the Greeks 
were in the midst of their struggle when he went 
to Greece ; but the Egyptians have as yet made no 
move, and I should be denounced for inciting re- 
bellion if I said a word, 


reason 


No, if Victoria remains 
of the same opinion my suit is hopeless. Iam no 
statesman, no soldier ; not even an agitator.” 
‘*And if you were, there is no newspaper in 
Egypt in which you could print a word, and very 
few Egyptians can read. Orientals have their own 


ways of agitation. A leader must be very famil- 
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iar with the language and their religion, for gov- 
ernment and religion are practically one in all 
Mohammedan countries. So, my friend, it seems 
to me that you will have to take a trip to Ex- 
gland by way of cooling off your passion for this 
unattainable maid. Come, Varley, rouse wp and 
free yourself from this spell of enchantment, 
Leave the region of dreams and re-enter your 
proper sphere of art. Remember the old adage 
about fish in the sea as good as those that have 
been caught.” 

‘J remember too many such old sayings. They 


are wise and 
otherwise. They 
pull both ways, 


and do not give 
the prophetic hint 
that I sorely 
need.” 

“Well, my dear 
friend, I will not 
urge you either to 
do or not to do. 
You must be your 
own Mentor, for 
it is a personal 
matter which no 
one can settle but 
yourself, It just 
occurs to me to 
say that you have 
said nothing 
about his high- 
ness lately. Ilas 
he changed _ his 
mind? Is he 
friendly to you 
now ?” 

“*T cannot say. 
Ile is a model of 
reticence, and £0 
is Victoria. Ilis 
presence the 
boat is no indica- 
tion of friendship. 
Ile poor, and 
this saves him a few piasters of expense in visiting 
his people, for the visit is compulsory—a duty he 
must perform—and our trip was timed to accom- 
modate him as much as possible. 


on 
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Ile made his 
appointments ahead, and has been obliged to use 
the railway but once or twice, and then because 
of our delay for lack of wind. No, I do not be- 
He 
prefers a young Copt in Cairo who lives on a 
small salary as a clerk in government employ.” 

“With no hope of promotion ?” 

‘Not the The Copts are rigidly ex- 
cluded from all offices of the government. They 


lieve he consents to my suit for his daughter. 


least. 
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can never be more than a clerk, or a notary, or in 
some other subordinate position. They are com- 
pelled to look on the oppression of the people, of 
which they are a very 
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of property were perverted to base uses—merely 
to illuminate a ruin and a dust-heap. 
Varley said: ‘‘ Criticism on Egyptian politics 





small minority— 
about one-sixteenth 
of the whole—and 
helpless to ameliorate 
their condition. They 
will never escape from 
this curse of race prej- 
udice so long as Mo- 
hammed is Prophet 
and the Sultan is his 
Vicegerent.” 

‘Tt is no wonder 
that the ancients sup- 
ported a priesthood 
whose teachings, so 
far as we know, re- 
ferred to the life to 
come ; joys and peace 
in the hereafter; 
blessings and abun- 
dance in the Elysian _ FF 
Fields for those who Re, 4 
patiently submit — to it ya Mt 
their rulers here.” 

“And Mohammed 
simply repeats the 
same delusion ; for he 
offers the joys of his 
paradise to the faith- 
ful.” . 

Ilere we are at 
Phila. . This is the 
most beautiful place 
in Egypt. It is like 
a gem set in a strong 
frame, a pearl or dia- 
mond in a ring of 
gold. The vast 
masses of dark rocks 
are opened here and 
there, as if by magic, 
and a temple appears 
near the river, or 
again another in the 
midst of the sacred 
lake. 

Miss Wardeh called 
our attention to the 
deep, dark shadows 
on the walls of the 
Temple of Isis, and 
said they suggested to 
her the present con- 























dition of Egypt, 
where all the elements 
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belongs to Victoria as her birthright. 
you venture such a remark ?’ 
‘“ Every Copt, man or woman, feels that he 


\ hy do 


or she is a mere speck of dust where his people 
were once the chief fruits and flowers in the gar- 
den of the gods.” 

** And in the name of those very gods the peo- 
ple have been and are now systematically robbed 
and oppressed. 
Why not regard humanity as worthy of 


The gods are too expensive lux- 
uries. 
some sacrifice and endeavor ?” 

She looked at Varley, and then at her sister, 
and said 4 

“Tf it was possible to worship humanity, I 
would say I know an but, then, the 
sacrifice so far is trifling. True devotion is life 
for life, thought for thought, a quick and hearty 
response in feeling and sympathy. Perhaps such 
conditions are reserved for the life beyond the 
tomb.” 


[ felt that Varley wasted his time in courting 


instance ; 


Victoria, unless he counted his enjoyment of her 
society as an equivalent for the extra expenses in- 
cident on the presence of her father and sister on 
the dahabeah. That was not very much, and 
he could easily afford it on this trip, for the En- 
glishman had given him a handsome order for 
paintings, with cash in advance far beyond the 
outlay of the season. But that was not the ques 
tion. The real problem was to discover if Vic- 
toria cared more for her dream of Coptic restora- 
tion than her own settlement, and if that settle- 
ment ineluded Varley. 

The patriarch kept all his appointments on the 
trip down the river, without being obliged to use 
the railway, and the entire party honored him by 
attending the ceremonies of confirmation of a 
large number of children at Aboo Teg. He and 
his daughter left the dahabeah at Boolak, and 
the Englishman and his lady continued the voy- 
age down the eastern branch of the Nile to Dam- 
ietta and Port Said. There they took the India- 
bound steamer. Varley and I passed two very 
pleasant weeks sailing back to Cairo, landing and 
sketching at every place which was attractive for 
one thing or another. 

My stay in Egypt had been prolonged far be- 
vond the allotted date, and on the return to Cairo 
I felt it was my duty to take the next steamer, by 
Brindisi or Naples, whichever would land me 
soonest in Europe, where appointments were 
Rome, Turin, Paris and elsewhere. 
So I told my friend that we must part. 
swered : ‘* Perhaps not. 


overdue at 
IIe an- 
Read this letter, which 
has waited for me here three days.” 


**Mr. Vartey: When you read this you will condemn 
me as the most inconstant and deceitful of womankind. I 
have little to say for myself. My father’s wishes have al- 
ways been my law, and he has for three years or more al- 
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most insisted that I should marry his choice for a hus- 
band. I tried the best I knew how to win him over to you 
as my choice, but he had fixed his heart on Bootroos, a 
Copt who is an accountant in the employ of the Pasha—I 
mean the Khedive. He urged that, as he was so near the 
government, he would be able to learn many things of 
the utmost value as aids to our plan for emancipation. 
We were married the day after our return from the trip to 
Medinet Aboo. I must not see you again except as the 
wife of Bootroos, and in the presence of another. I shall 


ever pray for you and your welfare. Baprau.” 


“My dear friend, if it is possible, let us be 
companions on this journey that I am about to 
begin. You will forget, among the many pleas- 
ant surroundings of Naples and Rome, and other 
cities we will visit, what must be very unpleasant 
if you remain here. Your portfolio of sketches 
will supply you with the materials for filling pres- 
ent orders, and beyond all other things, remem- 
ber the fair faces of England’s girls. You will 
be sure to find one among them——” 

** All this Coptic delusion is simply just punish- 
ment for my neglect to keep a promise made to 
betome the husband of one of the noblest women 
in the Empress Victoria’s dominions.” 

**T am surprised——” 

** And Iam relieved and delighted. I confess 
that I never felt quite at ease with Miss Badrah. 
She always made me feel as if I was in the pres- 
ence of a sleeping tigress.” 

“Then your courtly worship was prompted 1 
fear ?” 


‘* Most worship is. 


\ 


Fear lest we lose her, or that 
we may win, and in winning gaia an elephant.” 

“*T am afraid you have lost your balance her 
in this hot climate.” 

“‘T have only recently come to my senses. This 
affair with the patriarch’s daughter was an ex- 
periment, in which I tried my real attachment to 
her whom I have so long neglected. T have never 
entirely forgotten her, even in the-——” 

‘*Sunshine of Pharaoh’s daughter ?” 

* You forget ; her name is Badrah—moonshine 
is the proper word.” 

“Time presses, Varley. 
or stay in Egypt ?” 

“IT will meet you at Shepheard’s, or at Dr. 
Grant’s, to-morrow, and give my answer.” 

I called on the patriarch to take leave, and also 
to put the final touches to a portrait of his rever- 
ence that had been many months on the easel, 
and to congratulate the bride, if opportunity of- 
fered. Wardeh was at home, and the patriarch 
expected soon. 


Do you go with me, 


** Bouquet of Choice Flowers, what word have 
you from your sister for me ?” 

‘Tam a bundle of bitter herbs to-day. My 
sister has married a mere boy, a Copt, a nobody 
when she might have looked higher.” 

‘““Mr. Varley, told me of the marriage.” 
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“Did he ? 
pointed ?” 

“ There’s a bundle of questions. Before I an- 
swer them, please let me ask one of you.” 

“Te.” 

“Do you know if your sister, the Bright- 
shining Moon, was sincere toward Mr. Varley ¢” 

The young Coptic maid looked me full in the 
face, with a steady eye, and slowly said : 

“There is an old proverb in Coptie which is, 
‘The crafty outwit themselves in craft.’ I be- 
lieve you have a similar saying in English, ‘ Dia- 
mond ent diamond’ ?” 

‘Yes, that is the same idea. My sister proved 
her attachment to the young Copt by coquetting 
with your friend, Mr. Varley. I felt sorry for 
him all the time, but was silenced by my sister 
und father, who favored the young secretary. I 
really envied my sister her opportunity.” 

‘What! > To marry an Englishman ?” 

‘*Anyone not a Copt. They are a dead 
the English are alive.” 

** And you are a Copt’s daughter !” 

‘© Yes, and would rescue my people from obliv- 
ion by a union with a live people. But I am not 
in love with any one as yet, and my opportunities 
are few. [may never mect any man outside of 
my chureh whom I could trust.” 

Our conversation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of the patriarch, who greeted me cordially, 
and gave me a sitting of an hour, when the por- 
trait was declared ‘‘ perfect ” by Mme. Bootroos, 
who came in at that moment. 


As soon as I 


How did he like it? Is he disap- 


race ¢ 


found a chaice I said to her: 
‘Changeable, inconstant as your namesake !” 
‘*T know what 
lickle as you suppose, 


mean. But I was not so 
I was pledged—betrothed 
—to him who is my husband before I ever saw Mr, 
Varley. 
no regrets as to 


you 


IIe was a pleasant acquaintance. I[ have 
our past. Ile uneonsciously 
aroused in me a more intense love of my race 
than I had felt before knowing him, and so ce- 
mented my union with Bootroos,” 

I left the residence of the patriarch with many 
conflicting emotions, which had to be stifled, of 
course. [I was never safe in the presence of a 
handsome woman. 

‘* Well, Mr. Varley, what is the decision 7” 

‘Tickets for two, through to London.” 


OXFORD. 
Wen an English family decides that their 
boy must go to Oxford the mother goes down 
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and inspects quarters; she furnishes a very com- 
fortable mattress and pillows: the father allows 
him £400 per year, and the fair girls work eush- 
ions, and crochet antimacassars, and decorate 
panels, to adorn the new home. If the boy is 
studious he is happy on the subsidy: if he pat- 
ronizes the tavern and buys jewelry for har-maids 
he is in debt at the end of the first year. As to 
the manners of the undergraduate when he is off 
social parade, the same pranks are played now as 
were by Shelley, though the perpetrators may 
not have Shelley’s genius: the same grumbling 
is indulged as characterized Gibbon, though the 
croakers may have Gibbon’s same surplus of lux- 
uries. Indeed, the Oxford of to-day is pretty 
much the Oxford of the early sixteen hundreds, 
with the only difference in the lectures and in the 
less barbaric manners. 

Every college town (writes ** Em'ly,” in a viva- 
cious letter to the Philadelphia 7¢mes) has its own 
charm of romance, removed as it is from the vul- 
gar bustle of the world, yet swayed by the tem- 
pest of worldly thought. But the influence of 
Oxford insinuates the mind of the visitor like 
the gradual mellowing of large fruits in a tem- 
perate climate. One may stand and read, and 
read forever, the successive stages of disaster, of 
good fortune, of moral progress or of intellectual 
stagnation written in every line that gives expres- 
sion to the face of this ancient blue-stocking, 
Dame Oxford. 
for own 
learning, for 
and religion 
marks. 

Legendary Oxford, with its fairy-tale smile of 
sanctity : Medizeval Oxford, with its rude, prim- 
itive life and mixed nationalities: Renaissance 
and Reformation Oxford, full of unhappiness and 
strenuous confusion ; Jacobean Oxford, busy with 


Each generation has used her 
purpose: for war, for trade, for 
religion. And war, trade, learning 
have left on her their own special 


ite 
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architectural additions and interesting embeilish- 
ments; Restoration Oxford, with its accentuated 
manners; High Tory Oxford, with its Queen 
Anne philosophies and Stuart controversies ; 
Georgian Oxford, with its fiery partisanships—all 
are represented clearly, as successive life periods 
in the mature and sedate and organized Oxford I 
found. 

The Oxford I found that beautiful June morn- 
ing, over a@ country covered with buttercups and 
daisies, nestled in the very centre of England, sur- 
rounded by half a dozen deep, natural moats, and 
lifting its gray spires above the purple basin of 
the low hills. 
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A GEORGIAN SLAVE.— FROM THE PAINTING BY N. SICHEL. 
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BEYOND THE END-* 


THE STORY OF A GHOST’S YEAR. 


By CLARENCE M. BoureELLF. 






CHaptTer III. 


Monday, Midnight, January 2d, 1888.—This 
has been the very hardest and most terrible day I 
have ever known. When I say that, and then assert 
that I have not forgotten yesterday—that it seems 
as though the memories of yesterday’s horrors are 
even more vividly present with me than they were 


‘*¥OUR MEN ENTERED, LABORIOUSLY CARRYING A HEAVY ARM- 
CHAIR, IN WHICH MY WIDOW WAS SEATED.” 





*Begun in the October Number. 
Vol. XXX., No. 5—37 
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when I wrote last night—I don’t know how I can 

ay that which would be stronger. Not even the 
detailed story of the day and its events can make 
the truth much more evident than that compari- 
son between to-day and yesterday, properly un- 
derstood, must do, 

I have found out how I died. O merciful 
God, I have found that out! And everyone in 
town, here, save only myself, knew it long before 
noon yesterday. If Lester Loomis had any friends 
in San Francisco or in London, in New Orleans 
or in St. Paul, in any civilized and telegraph- 
reached city under our earth’s circling sun, those 
friends could have read, last evening, at their 
peaceful and quiet tea-tables, how Lester Loomis’s 
wife went down -stairs, yesterday morning, into 
her husband’s room, and found him lying there, 
dead, in a pool of his own blood. O God! the 
world knew that—all that—yesterday—early yes- 
terday. But I—I—I did not know nor guess, not 
until this morning, that the reason I died was— 
murder! Yes, I was murdered! Shot from 
behind by some coward —some darkness-loving 
wretch too craven-hearted to avow enmity openly, 
risk the results of a struggle, and give an intended 
victim one single, slight chance ! 

I attended the inquest this morning, of course, 
and meant to have listened to all the testimony 
given there. But, after one and another had 
spoken of the murdered man—of how he looked 
and of what he or she knew or did net know of 
the matter—I must have gone half mad. I slipped 
out, and into the room where the dead man lay, 
anxious to see how much different he looked from 
yesterday, now that I knew why he was dead— 
eager to see how different a murdered man could 
be from one merely dead. And I found the un- 
dertaker, putting me into my coffin. I took a 
fascinated interest in that proceeding ; I had a 
half hope, which was, indeed, half gratified, that 
I might see the wound which had let life out in 
one single moment; so I remained. And so, 
absent from the inquest longer than I had in- 
tended, I missed much of the testimony. And 
oh, the horror of it all; I can ask no question ! 
I can seek information only by waiting. 

The gathering for the inquest was held in the 
great front parlor of my mansion. I—lI beg her 
pardon, the parlor of my widow’s mansion! I 
noted, with much interest, the presence of some. 
I saw, with regret and surprise, the absence of 
others. I studied, keenly, the various expres- 
sions on the faces of the assembled individuals, 
finding every variety of passion and emotion, 
from the height of frightened horror down to 
mere curious and patient amazement—or stolid 
indifference. 

Genuine sorrow was written in unmistakable 
signs on several faces. But I saw that poignant 


grief—that utter abandon of woe—which can find 
nothing in the realities of earth or the promises 
of heaven to give aught of comfort or of resigna- 
tion yet nowhere—nowhere. It seemed natural 
that I—I of all the world—should be sorrowed for 
in the most extreme fashion, the most exalted de- 
gree. To me, my death was the most important 
thing that had ever happened ; neither the death 
of an emperor nor the fall of a dynasty could 
compare with it; it came home to me with a 
shock that none else regarded quite as I did. 
Death, in the abstract, is a very common thing. 
Death, falling so near that his shadow chills and 
blasts, is not uncommon nor new to. any man or 
woman—no, nor to many children for whom the 
rushing earth has swung a dozen times around 
our central sun. It is death in its most concrete 
form—the death that strikes home—ome—that 
is new and strange and incomprehensible. I re- 
membered how, sometimes in the past, J had 
been weary, indifferent, bored, distrait, in the 
presence of death ; one moment I said very ear- 
nestly to myself that I never, never, would be 
again ; the next moment I smiled at the sublime 
grotesqueness of the thought—for never, never 
again in the flesh, would the chance be. mine ! 

Colonel Ridley Royal was there, but whether he 
had been summoned officially, or attended of his 
own free will and accord, I could not determine. 
Perhaps a second trial on his part, together with 
sober second thought on the part of others, have 
almost or quite undone the mistakes of yesterday. 

My friend concealed his feelings well. Indeed, 
there seemed more of a slumberous anger—a 
sullen hate—in his eyes, than there did of mourn- 
ing for his dearest friend. Really, I could not 
blame him much. There sat my father, who had 
driven him from my door only yesterday, and it 
was not in human nature to forget so soon. But 
he did not look at my father, nor my father at 
him. 

My father’s grief was great and genuine, but by 
no means violent or demonstrative. 

I never was a cynic as a man ; and I don’t pro- 
pose becoming a cynical soul before my body is 
buried. I thought, regretfully and ruefully, of the 
quiet complacency with which I had regarded the 
possibility of my father’s death occurring soon, and 
of my succeeding to the entire control of the busi- 
ness. I have gotten some new light on the sub- 
ject of death, and of the proper relations of the 
living to those who have endured it ; the old gen- 
tleman still lacks such light, and, on the whole— 
I forgive him. 

I looked around anxiously for my wife. But 
she was not yet present. Knowing how terrible 
my grief for her would have been had she been 
called first from time to eternity, and remembering 
how conscientious she had been—how unwilling 
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to say “love” until she felt it—remembering some 
looks I had seen in her eyes during the recent 
months, and of some words I had heard on her 
sweet lips, I did not doubt her sorrow for me 
would be deep-reaching, and mighty in its inten- 
sity. It wasa genuine relief, though, to find that 
I might have a little time for rest and thought 
before I must look upon her face and see and 
know. I remembered how near death’s door she 
had gone when she found me dead, and I remem- 
bered—remembered—all the rest ! But, somehow, 
my father and my dearest friend had disappointed 
me. Iwas quite willing to havea bit of a breath- 
ing spell (if you can imagine what that means to 
a ghost) before I had to see how much my wife’s 
affection failed of reaching the height I had 
fondly marked for it—of how much less than to 
the depth of woe [ had pictured her grief would 
£0. 

{ don’t remember, now, where I had been prior 
to going in and mingling with those who had 
come to attend at my inquest. I believe I had 
been taking a morning stroll on my lawn (the bit- 
ter cold and the yard-deep snow could make no 
difference to me, you will remember), but I am 
not sure. I remember distinetly, however, that I 
had half a notion to go out and walk, on the snowy 
slopes and under the leafless trees, while the 
warm and well-housed people in my great parlor 
yawned and waited, 

The coroner, the jury and all others in whose 
cases the law made it necessary, had already. gone 
through the brief formality of a perfunctory 
viewing of my remains, so that—pending the ar- 
rival of my wife, and, possibly, of another witness 
or two—there was nothing to do but to wait. 

I reconsidered my half-determined plan of go- 
ing out for a walk. I went, instead, into the 
room in which I had died. My desk was back in 
its accustomed place. My chair was in its usual 
position in front cf it. The rug, which had covy- 
ered the stuins my blood had made upon the rich 
and costly carpet, had been picked up, rolled into 
a shipeloss bundle, and tossed into a corner. Re- 
rarding the chair and the desk, I might have 
been uncertain; [have an idea that I used both 
when [ wrote last night. Brt the rug I know I 
Cid not touch. 

I went Gown upon my knees, and examined the 
mute evidences of the wicked work murder had 
done. And—lI was, just now, about to write that 
murdered men do not usually have the privilege 
of examining the scenes and surroundings of 
their deaths. But I will not. Tow can I? I 
do not know. I must not forget that I am not 
writing now from a human point of view, even 
though I have not yet learned to write well from 
any other. I write that murdered men do not 
usually kneel down to look closely at the stains 


their red blood made? No, not I. Perhaps they 
always do! 

I sauntered in, at the closed door, and looked 
over the assembled throng again. My wife had 
not yet come down-stairs. Nor was her mother, 
Mrs. Lane, yet present. Mr. Biggar, who had 
always been my father’s lawyer, and who had 
sometimes done some legal business for me, 
shifted uneasily in his chair. Te rose, presently, 
went over and spoke briefly to Dr. Kingsford, 
then came back and resumed his seat, and gave 
himself up to seeming reverie—his elbow on his 
knee, and his chin in his hand. 

Dr. Kingsford seemed to study a little. Then 
he, in his turn, arose. He went over and held a 
whispered conversation of some minutes’ duration 
with my father. The latter went and spoke with 
the coroner, the two glancing at Colonel Royal 
as they conversed. The representative of the 
law’s might and majesty shook his head most 
emphatically, in answer to some question asked 
or some suggestion made by my father, upon 
which the latter left the room, and could be 
heard ascending the stairs to the floor above. I 
would have given much, just then, to have been 
able to be in two places at once—a power I used 
to imagine might be possessed by disembodied 
spirits. But, on the whole, all things consid- 
ered, I regarded my interests in the room below 
as paramount to those I had in the room above— 
for the time being. I leaned upon the mantel, 
near a superstitious old gentleman who would 
have had a fit if he had known of my proximity 
to him, and waited. 

In a few minutes my father returned, and with 
him came Mrs. Lane, leaning on his arm. ‘They 
walked slowly, and in dignified silence, nearly 
the whole length of the great parlor. He found 
her a seat, his every action characterized by 
a courtly grace which I thought rather more 
than was quite genuine and fatural. He bowed 
low. She responded with a quiet smile and nod. 
Ile resumed his seat. And the pregnant silence 
blossomed into whispered comments and a hum 
of expectancy. . 

Some time passed. Five minutes, perhaps. 
Then, there was a sound of cautious footsteps 
and of labored breathing in the hall outside. 
The door opened, Four men entered, labori- 
ously carrying a heavy arm-chair, in which my 
widow was seated. I had never seen Lucy look 
so pale, so weak, so frail, so much as though her 
hold on life was terribly slight. But I had never 
seen her look more lovely. Her long, full wrap- 
per, of deepest and glossiest black, unrelieved by 
so much as a knot of crape or an ornamental but- 
ton or bit of ribbon, set off her pallid loveliness 
to the greatest advantage. Much as I had loved 
her all my life, I had never loved her more than 
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I did at this moment—now that she was forever 
beyond the reach of my arms or the touch of my 
kisses. 

The waiting throng saw all I saw, and, in gen- 
eral, with little less than my appreciation. A 
low murmur of admiration ran through the room. 
though the lady had to endure the ordeal of many 
curious stares—and of:some insolent ones. 

My wife had our daughter with her, sleeping 
soundly in her arms. It seemed half as though 
she had feared, for the child’s sake, to leave her 
alone—half as though she had dreaded, for her 
own sake, to undertake to testify in the matter 
of the death of Lester Loomis, unless she could 
have Lester Loomis’s child where she could touch 
her tender form and look into her sweet face. 

I stepped out from my place, a pace or two, 
and stood where my wife could have reached out 
her hand as far as to me, as she passed. I looked 
straight into her eyes, and smiled, and, forgetting 
for a moment that she could neither see me nor 
guess my presence, I suffered a grievous disap- 
pointment at receiving no affectionate recogni- 
tion—no loving response. Then, remembering, 
I crept back to where I had been standing, and 
found it quite enough to watch and wait. 

It was quite a dramatic little episode, that of 
the entrance of the mistress of this great man- 
sion into her own parlor to assist at the inquest 
on the murdered body of her own husband. I 
would give a small fortune to know how much 
more anyone saw than I did, and how much less 
some saw—but no, I couldn’t. I have gone be- 
yond the day and the place in which the giving 
of fortunes—large or small—is among the things 
which are possible ; what I have given is given— 
though there may be some surprises in store for 
some who knew me living, when my will shall 
be read, after I have been buried, to-morrow ! 
But though I may not give—though I cannot 
buy—I would gladly know—oh, so gladly—the 
key to the mystery-play I saw in my house this 
morning. 

My father did not give my wife so much as a 
meagre and momentary glance during her slow 
passage down the room to the place which had 
been kept for her. Indeed, he resolutely looked 
the other way from the moment he heard the 
door open. Lucy’s own mother hardly seemed 
to see her, and I would almost swear she saw no 
more of her parent, or of mine, than she did of 
me. Biggar and Kingsford watched her, neither 
losing a single motion of her limbs or hands, or 
a fleeting expression on her mobile face. But she 
gave neither one of them more than the merest 
glance. And as far as all the rest in the room 
were concerned—save only one—I am sure they 
might as well not have been there at all, so far 
as any observation of them on her part went. 


But, between my friend and my wife, that 
passed which will be food for much thought in 
many murky midnights which are coming ; the 
memory of it would keep me awake—with the 
rest of the world asleep, were it not true that I 
need sleep no longer—true that I wake always, 
whether the world sleeps or not. 

Colonel Ridley Royal looked up, as my wife en- 
tered, a look on his face which seemed one of 
cruelty, cunning, malice and menace, though 
there was a smile on his lips and in his eyes. 
She looked into his eyes, and her look was 
mingled of patience and defiance. He gazed at 
her child—her child and mine—and a black scowl 
chased all the sunshine out of his face for an in- 
stant, while the vengeful rage of a maddened 
devil glittered, for a careless moment, in his eyes. 
I heard my wife catch her breath sobbingly ; I 
saw her clasp on her baby tighten—tighten—as 
though she would defend her against both earth 
and hell if need be, and while I wondered what it 
all meant—what it all could mean—and whether 
this woman had ever loved me one-half as well 
as she loved my child—she was carried down to 
her place in the room, her eyes fixed on Ridley 
Royal’s—Ridley Royal’s eyes fixed on hers—all 
the way. 

The men set down her chair. She leaned over, 
and gaye some whispered command to one of 
them. The man spoke to his fellows. They 
turned her chair, then, so that she need face 
Colonel Royal no longer, unless she chose to turn 
and do so. This was a great and genuine relief 
to me, as much so, I presume, as it was to her. 
A man’s love for his wife and for his dearest 
friend are two separate and distinct things; he 
prefers not to see too much community of inter- 
est manifested when they meet ; it is not pleasant 
for a man, even a dead man, to feel it possible 
that he may become jealous of either of them—or 
of both. 

The coroner went through some necessary legal 
formalities, briefly and hurriedly. Then Lucy 
Loomis was asked to stand and be sworn. 

And I, suddenly impressed with the curious 
feeling that my murderer was in the room with 
me, went over to stand by my wife’s side (for 
where else should a man, or a man’s ghost, be 
found ?), while she told what she knew of the 
cruel and untimely death I had suffered. 

She told her story plainly and clearly enough, 
and bravely, too, all things considered. But I 
noticed that the attention of many of those pres- 
ent wavered and lessened, from time to time. In- 
deed, my grave-faced father and my sneering- 
faced friend did not seem to hear a word she said ; 
they resolutely ‘stared into vacancy, one in one 
direction and the other in another. 

In the evening, so she testified, her child had 
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been quite ill. The little one had been restless 
and wakeful, and had cried a great deal, in the 
hours between bed-time and about midnight. 
About midnight the child had become easier, or 
had utterly wearied herself, and went into a trou- 
bled sleep. My wife, too, worn and in need of 
sleep, had not remained awake much longer. An 
hour or two later, so she said it seemed, though 
she had not looked at the time, and most posi- 
tively could not and would not swear to the in- 
terval which had elapsed, she started awake sud- 
denly, every nerve seeming all a-tingle, full of 
the idea that she had been awakened by some 
loud and unnsual sound. An instant later, how- 
ever, she heard my safe-door swing shut with a 
sharp clang, and, listening, she heard no more. 
In the morning 

But, really, she was too much agitated to say 
connectedly much of the morning. She had 
gone into my room, and had found me lying 
there—dead! That was about all. 

Well, when the coroner would have let her go, 
my father said he would like to have his lawyer 
ask her some questions. 

Up to that time interest had bee: at a low ebb ; 
some, perhaps many, had heard her story—re- 
peated, at least, if not from her own lips; and 
one or two, possibly more, believed it all a clever 
lie. But now attention found flood-tide again. 

Mr. Biggar seated himself behind a small orna- 
mental table. He leaned his heavy clbows upon 
it, until I feared he might crush the fragile 
thing. My father sat just behind him, where 
he could make his whispered suggestions regard- 
ing the substance of the questions he desired to 
have his lawyer ask. Lucy sat and faced the two 
of them, her face stonier and her gaze more wan 
and pathetic than it had been when she was tell- 
ing her story almost entirely in her own way. 
And I stood and faced the famous lawyer, and, 
hampered and handicapped by my invisible un- 
substantialityy could not face him down; but 
then, I doubt if I could have done sb if he 
could have seen me; I know I could not—in 
the flesh ; and I doubt immateriality having 
found a way in which to vanquish the heart 
and befog the brain, when materiality would 
have found the attempt vain. 

I looked at my father and the lawyer, for a 
little, while the former hesitated regarding the 
suggestion he should make, and the latter pon- 
derously cleared his throat. 

And then, I glanced up at Royal. That gen- 
tieman had risen. He walked over to one of the 
windows -which.opened on the loneliest bit of 
scenery my estate boasted. He drummed, with 
his fingers, slowly and sadly on the pane; and 
he whistled, almost. under his breath, some bars 
of the most melancholy and _oul-depressing bit 
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of music it had ever been my misfortune to 
listen to. 

Shall I say that my heart beat faster, as I real- 
ized the situation ? It seems an absurdly untrue 
thing to say, doesn’t it? And yet, witha body, 
a man would have found that form of words the 
most appropriate possible by means of which to 
express the emotions which then were mine! A 
triangular fight! A desperate three-sided duel, 
to the death—no less a duel to the death because 
some or all of those concerned in it would use 
only the legal and approved methods sanctioned 
by modern civilization—a duel to the death, no 
less, because some of those concerned in it would, 
if beaten, wear out a weary old age in a life out 
of which all happiness had gone and from which 
all glory and power had been stripped! A duel 
—to the death—for stakes the magnitude of 
which I shrank from guessing at! A duel, with 
my father, my wife, and my best friend, each 
pitted singly and alone against each of the other 
two. A duel, and with one combatant whom 
they had all forgotten to count—one who can at 
least watch and listen—one who will try in every 
possible way to do more than merely know. 

The cross-examination of my wife developed 
little that was new, but Mr. Biggar made the 
passing of it an unpleasant ordeal for her to 
endure.” 

**You employ a nurse for your child ?” he 
asked. 

“Fen.” 

*‘ Whose duty it is to care for her ?” 

**If asked to do so, yes.” 

‘And who usually does ?” 

** Certainly.” 

** Was she at home, and at leisure, the night of 
the murder ?” 

«She was.” 

**Did she know of the illness of the chiid ?” 

*‘She did not.” 

*H—m! h—m! 
by a loud sound ?” 

“TI said I awoke suddenly, 
sound caused it.” 

**Such a sound as a pistol-shot ?” 

** Perhaps so.” | 

“And then—you heard your husband close his 
safe ?” 

**l heard some one close his sate.” 

“H—m!h—m! Well, you tound him deat 
in the morning ?” 

“T did.” 

“You knew he had not been up-stairs during 
the night 7” 

“TT kuew it.” 

«And you went down to his office, and went 


You say you were awakened 


{ tancied a loud 
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“Without knocking ?” 

“No, sir; I knocked at the door.” 

“© Once ?” 

“Twice.” 

*“Was that your usnal custom ?” 

“‘No, sir; but ‘i 

“‘Never mind—never mind. 
window open ?” 

“Ton 

‘No fastening broken in any way ?” 

“T think not.” 

“Do you know when that window was last 
closed and fastened, prior to the murder ?” 

*“‘T saw that every window in that room was 
fastened late that afternoon.” 

“‘I—I believe you own a revolver yourself ?” 
the lawyer inquired. 

Lucy’s face flushed painfully. This was atro- 
cious. Had I possessed the power, I would have 
made Mr. Biggar a fellow-ghost with me. 

“I owned one,” she said, in a choked voice. 

He mentioned the calibre, questioningly. She 
confirmed his opinion. He affected not to notice 
her change of tense. 

“A gift from your husband ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

‘“‘Who taught you how to use it ?” 

Fes.” 

“‘ Will you kindly tell us if it was your custom 
to keep it loaded ?” 

*‘ Not always.” 

**Can you say when you loaded it last ?” 

I knew, for I was with her when she slipped the 
cartridges in, and for one mad moment I leaned 
over her—until, had I been aught other than 
what I am, my presence would have oppressed 
her—and strove with all my might to urge her to 
lie for God’s sake, for the sake of every hope she 
had, ¢o lie! But she looked about her, and saw 
that the case, so far as trifling with the truth was 
concerned, was hopeless. Thank God, she saw 
that, as did 1; iy father and his lawyer had some 
witness there, some untrustworthy and prying 
servant, though which one it was I do not know, 
by whom to establish the truth if Lucy lied. 

“Tt was on the afternoon of the 31st of Decem- 
ber,” she said, moaningly ; ‘* my hnsband ; 

But Biggar brutally interrupted. 

“* Let me see the weapon,” he demanded, loudly. 

“ Tt—it is missing !” faltered Lucy. 

And then, while I saw my father settle down de- 
jectedlfinto his chair, though with a look of self- 
satisfied triumph on his face, giving the lie to at- 
titude and posture, ‘‘'That is all, Mrs. Loomis,” 
said Biggar. 

Father spoke of my business relations, and my 
social life. He Anew of no enemies that I had. 
He—he thought 

; But he hesitated a moment, and the authorities 
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never let him finish. Legally, you understand, it 
is only knowledge which has value ; legally, it is 
little less than a crime to merely think. 

The servants told some things, but they did not 
know much. Some had served me many years, in 
my bachelor days, and could speak interestedly 
regarding my habits and peculiarities. Most of 
them were kind enough to give me a good name, 
in some cases, indeed, so much better than I de- 
served, that only the inability to do so prevented 
my blushing. But there were some exceptions ; 
some harmless traits—or traits which I regarded 
as harmless—were shown up in a most cruel 
manner. 

Mrs. Lane did not testify. Nor, to my sur- 
prise, was Colonel Royal called upon. ; 

The inquest adjourned for dinner, in due time, 
but, as I couldn’t eat, 1 remained in the parlor 
and considered the matter. I should, to tell the 
trath, have been very glad if I could have man- 
aged to have a vote on that coroner’s jury—or at 
least some influence with them! It would be a 
confoundedly awkward thing for Lucy if anything 
should happen necessitating her arrest and trial 
for the murder of her husband. God knows I'd 
do anything in my power to save her one hour— 
one instant—of shame or pain. I'd move earth 
and heaven and hell to save her from the danger 
of legal error if she is innocent, or from the con- 
sequences of her sin if she is guilty ; ’d——— But 
I can move nothing ! 

It looked very much as though Luey were 
guilty, when it came dinner-time; it looked so 
when the inquest was over and the verdict in ; it 
looks deucedly like it now. Perhaps it was wrong 
in me to follow her so long and so persistently as 
I did; possibly I managed'to help unbalance her 
mind ; it may be her heart was really buried in my 
brother’s grave ; I am not sure that it was not an 
unbearable torture to her to live with me—to eat 
at my table every day, and give her lips to my 
kisses every night. Heigh-ho! it’s a queer, queer 
world! Was, I mean. (That’s my tense now). 
But I took my chances; I am satisfied—so far as 
she is concerned. I'll write here, and now, that 
I’ve forgiven, freely as I hope to be forgiven my- 
self, in the day when I am called upon to give up 
even the looking at and listening to human be- 
ings such as I was, any sin thadt Lucy Loomis ever 
aimed at me. T’ll afd to that the statement that 
if I ever can, and she needs it, I will serve her un- 
selfishly and sincerely. If she killed me, I am 
willing to call it even and cry quits. And, if she 
is guilty, and my father or my friend shall dare 
—dare 

But, no; they may do otherwise than I could 
wish. But I must not blame them their blindness. 
I love my wife. ‘I must not forget that I love 
them, too 
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After dinner came a repetition of several of the 
scenes of the morning. But the delay vas less, 
and the events not so dramatic. Ridley Royal, 
for instance, looked out at the window when my 
wife came in—not unable to walk, and unassisted, 
this afternoon. 

Again I had that vivid impression of the pres- 
ence, there in the room with me, of the guilty one 
the law longed to find. I walked, slowly, up and 
down the whoie long length of the great parlor— 
once—twice—thrice—while the ponderous ma- 
chinery of slow legal investigation was getting 
ready to move again. I felt sure, as I feel sure 
now, that had one seen me—some one—the right 
one—there would have been no longer any need to 
search in doubt for my murderer. But I prayed 
God, over and over again, that if Lucy were guilty 
she might not see me. 

And no one in the great parlor saw me. No 
one moved because of me. On my account, there 
was neither word nor sign. Everything, appar- 
ently, was as prosaically commonplace as could 
be possible in a coroner’s inquest—except from 
my personal stand-point! And I wonderingly 
hope that the reader is beginning to get as used 
to me as I am getting used to myself! 

Well, the verdict was a general one. I came to 
my death ‘‘by means of a bullet fired from a re- 
volver in the hands of some person to the jury un- 
known !” That saves Lucy, for the time being. 
But it is by no means the end. The danger to 
her is desperate. It is growing in intensity with 
every hour. She may be arrested to-morrow—at 
the funeral services, perhaps—or at my very 
grave! And if not to-morrow—the day after—or 
the day after that! It seems certain that the 
time is coming when she must stand trial for her 
life for this crime. 

My father is like an aroused lion. He is ready 
to spend every dollar of his money—pledge all his 
credit—to bring the cruel slayer of his son to 
justice. And he has already decided on the iden- 
tity of that individual, and will hold to his opin- 
ion with a tenacity that only the clearest of facts 
are likely to be able to remove. 

I do not think Ridley Royal and father are 
likely to work together, and I have a hope that 
their efforts may, in some degree, negative and 
nullify one another. But I fear my friend only 
a little less than I do my father. 

The outraged law is anxious to find an oppor- 
tunity of making the whole great people of a 
great State as red-handed, by and through the 
legally designated offices of a duly constituted 
sheriff, as is the individual who made a ghost of 
me! And there are ugly looks being cast at my 
wife, and ugly words being said about her. Men 
and women are getting anxious to know if my 
wife killed me—and so am I! 
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But my curiosity has neither malice nor re- 
venge in it. J simply want to know! I mean 
to, some time! 





CuapTer IV. 

Tuesday Evening, January 3d, 1888.—The 
funeral is over.. The will has been read. Little 
remains, now, for the heirs of Lester Loomis’s 
millions, except to proceed to enjoy his money, 
and to forget him—if they will and can! 

The funeral was set for three o’clock. It was 
really a little later than that when the services 
began ; funerals are usually late, are they not ? 

Rev. Rupert Ravenswood was the clergyman in 
charge. He did his duty well—admirably. I 
never liked the Reverend Rupert ; Iam not sure 
I like him now; he is not the gentleman I should 
have selected for the duties of to-day, not if I had 
been consulted in the matter. And yet, the enu- 
meration he made of my virtues was quite a reve- 
lation—even to me; the loss to society, the 
Church, the world of progress and of business, 
which my sudden and untimely and violent death 
must be, was portrayed so vividly and emphatic- 
ally, that I found myself pitying society, the 
Church, the world—and forgetting, for a little, 
to pity Lester Loomis ; can I give the strength 
of his language, the pathos of his rhetoric, greater 
praise than that ? 

The clergyman made the usual, stereotyped, 
passionate appeal, ‘‘ Be ye ever ready ” and 
all that. O merciful God, how little he knew 
what he said! How little he could know! 
Ready? As though any man, ever—sure saint 
or hopeless sinner—was really and truly ready! 

The services were as impressive as usual ; they 
came nearer being perfect and faultless than is 
common ; the strange clergyman who had been 
invited to assist the Reverend Rupert was a gen- 
tleman of unusual powers; his literary talents 
had been carefully cultivated ; his delivery was 
natural and simple—the result of long-continued 
training by the best and highest-priced teachers 
of elocution ; the impromptu prayer he offered 
was one of the most studied and finished produc- 
tions to which it was ever my pleasure to licten. 

The music was excellent, though, at one af- 
fecting passage, the soprano of the chair flatted a 
little. 

Indeed, I don’t remember attending a funeral 
in my life in which I took more of a satisfied in- 
terest than I did in my own. 

There came a time when the coffin was opened, 
and the friends and acquaintances of the dead 
man were invited to come and look their last on 
his face. 

I, doubly anxious to recollect, always, how I had 
looked, came and stood where I could see while 
they all slowly passed. Friends who really 
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mourned, acquaintances who believed they were 
sorry, individuals actuated by no other motive 
than a curious desire to see the dead man who 
had made millions of money in Wall Street—they 
slowly filed past the casket which contained all 
that was mortal of me—they thoughtlessly let 
their glances fall—with sometimes that in their 
faces, even though no more than ennui and in- 
difference, which they would not willingly have 
let the living see—on the impassive face and the 
sightless eyes of that which they all—from clergy- 
man to clodhopper—called Lester Loomis. And 
I—I stood by, and watched and noted all. 

The relatives, near and remote, came at last, a 
great throng of them. Men and women whose 
faces I had seldom seen, men and women whose 
names I scarcely knew, men and women greedily 
anxious to have the farce of a rich man’s funeral 
over—the will of a rich man read—and to know 
whether he had been fool enough to remember 
them, or mean enough to forget. 

On they filed—slowl y—decorously—silently, for 
the most part, save when some weaker woman 
than the rest, or some more vain and pretentious 
one, found inaudible tears an inadequate tribute. 
Slowly—slowly—and yet so swiftly—so swiftly ; 
the end was coming fast; the end was coming 
fast ! 

My father, now, with his eyes tearless, but with 
his face heavy and his shoulders bent, because of 
his weight of voiceless woe. A long pause at my 
coffin-side, while he let every line and feature of 
my face—my face on which I could already see 
where Decay was beginning to lay his ruthless 
fingers—impress itself upon his tired brain. A 
long pause—a long look—his last meeting with 
me until, not many years adown the future, he 
meets me again and knows I was not—am not— 
dead. His last meeting with me, until he shall 
be as Iam ; and his last parting—his very last— 
thank God ! 

And now, my wife—my widow, with heavy 
folds of impenetrable crape between the dead 
man’s face and her flood of tears—and between 
the emotions on her mobile face and the watchful 
eyes of a jealous ghost. They lifted up my child 
—up, until her baby face was on a Bevel with 
mine—up, until she could look down on the dead 
lips which could never caress her again—up, until 
I might, by bending forward but a little, have 
kissed her with my intangible living ones. And 
she, she knew not why, for she could neither know 
death’s loss nor guess it, lifted up her voice and 
cried bitterly—wept as though her heart would 
break. And at her grief, the most genuine and 
true of any grief I saw, albeit a grief without 
knowledge, I turned gway my head. 

And, when I looked around again, the coffin- 
lid was on, the screws were in their places, and 





no one knew nor imagined how hard I tried to 
plead for one more leok at my own dead face. 

Ah, well! Farewell, body. You served me 
well for six-and-thirty years. I loved you, cared 
for you, was proud of you; perhaps I loved you 
better than I should. Farewell! farewell ! 

They put my coffin in the hearse. I stood and 
watched them do it. Ghosts’ muscles do not tire ; 
ghosts’ breaths do not grow short and spasmodic 
because of exercise ; I might have gone on foot. 
But I believe it is the regular thing for a man to 
ride at his own funeral ; J did / 

I walked up and down along the line of car- 
riages assigned the mourners. No place had been 
provided for me—the part of me which lives—. 
lives still. 

I walked down to where only friends—acquaint- 
ances—and finally strangers, or almost that, had 
places for their carriages in the long line. And 
the farther I went, the more crowded they were. 

So, I walked up again to where I started. I 
climbed up to a seat beside the driver of the 
hearse which carried my dead body. And I rode 
with him ! 

The services at the grave were very impressive. 
The nearer they came to the end—the end as 
blind humanity understands it—the more touch- 
ing and tender and pathetic they became. The 
coffin was lowered—down from the land of the 
living into the empire of the dead—down from 
the day into the night—down—down—— 0O 
God, down—as men have been lowering away 
their loved ones ever since Sin found Eden, and 
Death won a world. But I, pressing near and 
looking down, saw that the glint of Winter sun- 
shine which rested upon it seemed to follow it all 
the way ; and the grave was half full of flowers— 
rich, fragrant, beautiful, voluptuous flowers— 
before, to the words of the ancient formula 
which gives dust to dust and ashes to ashes, 
the first frozen clod fell in upon my coffin-lid ! 

At six o’clock those interested in my will—and 
those who believed they might be—assembled in 
the same great parlor as had witnessed the hold- 
ing of the inquest, and listened to the reading of 
that document. 

My home estate, Loomis Park, with all its fur- 
niture, pictures, plate—its stables and carriages 
and horses—was given to Lucy Loomis, “ my be- 
loved wife.” To Colonel Ridley Royal I gave one 
million dollars ; I made him the sole executor of 
my will, without bond; and I constituted him 
my legal representative in the great firm of 
Loomis & Son, Bankers and Brokers, with au- 
thority to act in all things as I might have acted, 
until such time as the parties to the partnership, 
my father on the one hand, and my friend on the 
otlier, should mutually agree to close up the af- 
fairs of the firm as such, and divide the proper- 
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ties and investments to it belonging. My father, 
my wife and my daughter each received the in- 
come arising from one million dollars invested in 
excellent securities. My wife was made the re- 
si luary legatee. 

In the event of the death of any one of the 
principal heirs within one year from my death, 
so my will provided, the share of such heir was 
to be be divided equally among the remaining 
principal heirs, 7. ¢., those to whom not less than 
one million dollars, or the interest on an invest- 
ment of not less than that amount, was given. 

It is not necessary for me to speak of the vari- 
ous emotions depicted on the faces of those pres- 
ent when Mr. Little had finished reading my 
will. Nor need I mention the various complica- 
tions which I am aware may easily occur. The 
future will develop much of that, no doubt. 

* * * * * * 

One by one those who had attended at the read- 
ing of my will went away, some glad, some sorry 
—some with sober sorrow in their eyes, though 
with greedy satisfaction in their hearts—some 
‘ith polite phrases of regret and sympathy on 
their lips, but with ready curses waiting close be- 
hind them. 

Most of them took formal leave of my wife, a 
lady of infinite tact and good judgment—one who 
knows just how long to hold this one’s hand at 
parting, and for how short a time to press that 
one’s—one who never mistakes when the question 
is as to what social debts may be fully paid with 
ro more than a careless word or a still more care- 
]-ss nod. Most of those present took leave of my 
\ ife—but some forgot to do that ; some hurried 
t vaya glad I was dead—because they had been 
given of my money: some crept away, glad I was 
Cead, and vindictively angry that they could not 
follow me beyond the grave with a sudden, new- 
horn hatred—because my will had been that of 
the money for which I had toiled and schemed 
they should have little, or none. 

Of course those who had little of interest or 
care in the matter took leave of the widow of the 
murdered man. Of course they did. 

And those who genuinely grieved-—really re- 
rretted—paid their respects to her. Some men 
Cid that—O merciful God !—who may give their 
rvmes, to-morrow, to a complaint demanding her 
arrest and trial for my murder ! 

But, senna they took leave of Lucy Loomis 
‘-e they went, or forgot or neglected to do that, 
1] went to the le. door with each and every one 
+f them, as became a polite and gentlemanly host. 
Indeed; I walked half a block—or more—down 
t'e street at the elbow of more than one. . I 
I wanted to hear— 
I can hardly say J am satisfied. 
I lived, such a little time 


vanted to see—their faces ; 
t) vir whispers. 
‘Pub’my curiosity is! 
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ago, in a world in which it was most emphatic- 
ally true that ‘“‘ knowledge is power”; I am dar- 
ing to hope that in this new world, sometime— 
somehow—I may prove the ancient saying equally 
true. 

My father did not linger long. 
considered, how could he ? 
row 

But I will not write it! I cannot ! God—God 
—spare me the agony of that! If my wife must 
stand trial for her life for my murder, grant that 
some other than my father be her accuser ! 

She went to the door with Dr. Kenneth 
Kingsford, and I, of course, went with the 
two of them. Nothing was said until the door 
was reached, and the man already outside on the 
step. Then he turned and reached his hand to 
her. ‘‘Good-night,” he said, gravely; ‘‘ good- 
night.” 

It was already late. The Winter twilight had 
deepened. Even out-of-doors it was almost dark. 
The man turned, as he spoke, and faced the crisp 
night, with its cloudy menace of coming storm. 
Inside, in the yet unlighted hall, my widow stood 
and looked out at him. 

And I—Lester Loomis—the man they said they 
buried, dead, in the frozen earth to-day—lI, a 
man who will never, never die—stood between 
them! They clasped hands just in front of me! 

At last the man faced the woman suddenly. 
He reached out his hands impulsively. 

‘*He was a good man,” he cried, ‘‘and a true 
one! Kind—generous—patient! Jn (od’s name 
—Mrs. Loomis—why did you do it?” 

What an awful question! What a stupendous 
accusation |! Not ‘‘ Could you ?” ‘ Not even “ Did 
you ?” But only ** Why ?” O just and merciful 
God, * Why ad 

She reeled—staggered. I thought she would 
have fallen. And I instinctively put out my arm 
to catch her, forgetting that she would have 
crashed through my substance like a solid shot 
through cannon-smoke. 

She recovered herself. She stood up, white but 
seemingly strong, in the hall. She threw her 
weight against the heavy door. She shot the 
bolts into place with a nervous eagerness whic h 
bordered closely on panic. 

And then she ran—how she ran ! 
ened face looked now over this shoulder, now 
over that. All was darkness and shadow, but the 
darker shadows seemed to cast new and greater 
fears. How she ran! It was actually an effort 
to keep up with her—to let my feet fall as fast 
and far as hers did—and to keep my elbew close 
to hers! I came very near not getting into the 
parler until after she had shut the door! 


All things 
To-morrow—to-mor- 





Her fright- 


She closed the door. She lighted the gas, 
wasting much time and many matches in her 












































frenzied haste. She glanced fearfully around, 
pantingly panic-stricken. She looked behind the 
curtains ; she poked under the sofas ; she looked 
wherever any man with a material body could 
have hidden himself; but of course she found 


nothing. Besides herself, I was the only one in 
the room. And she could not see me! Did she 


expect to? She regained her composure only 
after a long time. 

I fancy few would commit murder, a second 
time, could they be assured that such an expe- 
rience as was Lucy Loomis’s, that night, would be 
the only punishment in one world—or in two! 

She sat and mused for a long time. I sat in 
my chair and watched her. 

She took a strange notion, after a time, and 
went and put my chair away against the wall. If 
it meant nothing—it was queer. If it meant any- 
thing—it was inhospitable. But no matter; I 
stood and watched her. It was, to a ghost, 
equally as easy as sitting. Indeed, I have an idea 
that I shall sit but little when I have outgrown 
come of my earth-learned habits, and have become 
accustomed to my new environment. I stood. 
It was quite as well. 

Lucy talked, after a time, for which I was glad. 
She became restless, and as well worth the watch- 
ing as she was difficult to watch well. 

She walked over to where an oil-painting of my- 
self, excellently well done, and hanging low on 
the wall, was just opposite her beautiful and ex- 
pressive face. She looked straight into the eyes 
of my painted counterfeit. My eyes, if she could 
but have known it—eyes which are never to know 
dimness or darkness as long as the years of God’s 
eternity shall stretch forward toward an ever- 
widening future—looked straight into hers. It 
would be hard for Love to find evidence of guilt 
in such eyes as hers; I wonder what Law would 
find—and how easily. 

“« He was a good man,” she said, slowly and re- 
flectively, “a good man and a true one. Kind— 
generous—patient! And he loved me—loved me. 
Somewhere, he loves me now. And always will.” 

She leaned forward, and pressed ber warm lips 
against my pictured ones. 
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“He would love—love me—unchangingly and 
forever—if—if - 

And I saw the muscles in her shapely arm 
harden ; she raised her hand—slowly—steadily— 
as I, her teacher, taught her to do in shooting. 
And then, suddenly, she seemed to remember 
something—the suspicion under which she rests, 
at least, and the manner of my death, and 

God only knows how much more! 

Her arm fell nerveless to her side. <A look of 
horror swept across her face. But, before that 
look came, the shifting kaleidoscope of her feat- 
ures showed another one which I shall never— 
must never—forget. Seeing it, I am sure that, 
somewhere, there is some one she would like to 
serve as some one served me! 

‘‘He loved me—loves me—will love ” she 
muttered. 

And then she put another kiss where the former 
one had fallen. 

And then—— 

She rang for her maid. She went to her room. 
She is going to try to sleep. Perhaps she will 
succeed. I almost envy her. 

I don’t dare to go to her room. Am Ja fool, or 
only a coward? I don’t dare listen even to the 
careless words she may say to her maid, leaving out 
of the question the broken sentences she might 
let fall from her lips when slumber had locked 
the doors of her senses and opened wide those of 
her prudence. 

She said little to-night, when I was with her. 
Her face was not always where I could study it as 
I could have wished. But on the whole, her 
evening was in her favor. And, God help me, | 
cannot risk having the night undo it. I had 
rather live in a fool’s paradise of ignorance than 
risk a plunge into the hell of knowledge I might 
find up-stairs. P 

I cannot write longer—I simply cannot. Less 
than a week ago, I should have called the room 
close and stifling. Perhaps, ghost though I am, it 
isnow. At any rate, I must get out of the house, 
to walk up and down the whole night long, with 
the wind and the snow about me—and think, 
and think, and think! 











(To be continued.) 
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By A. C, TOWNSEND. 


Ir the average person were asked to name a 
list of the half-dozen most wicked women whose 
characters and personalities have been handed 
down to us by history, it is safe to say in most of 
such compilations the name of Theodora, Em- 


press and wife of Justinian, would occupy a pron. 
inent position. Equally correct would the as- 
sumption be that the historian Gibbon is respon- 
sible for the implanting in the mind of students 
and readers of this generation the idea that in 
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comparison with her a Lucrezia Borgia were al- 
most a saint. In recent days a tragedy has been 
given to the world, the work of perhaps the most 
prominent living dramatist, in which the vice and 
murderous lust of Theodora are painted with a 
prejudice almost horrible in its intensity. The 
earliest source of such accusations can be traced 
to the ‘‘ Anecdotes” of Procopius, the historian 
of Justinian’s reign, whose pen seems literally 
to have been steeped in venomous hatred against 
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right and austere. Judged by her early life, one 
can forgive the awful ending to Sardou’s great 
work, the curtain falling upon the wretched Em- 
press in the hands of the executioners, to whom 
the order for her instant strangling has been 
given by the outraged Emperor; but when 
knowledge is had of her second and better ex- 
istence, one’s sympathy goes with that poct of 
modern Greece who makes the Emperor cry out 
over the body of his dead consort : ‘‘ All is over, 
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the memory of the unfortunate Empress. Close 
and unprejudiced study of her character, how- 
ever, reveals one of the strangest to be met with 
in all history—an inexplicable mixture of good 
and evil traits, of startling vices and of great 
virtues. In judging her, two periods of her life 
should be constantly and distinctly kept in view 
—her life before marriage, and that which fol- 
lowed this epoch in her career. Even as the first 
was dissolute and corrupt, so was the second up- 


friends. The divine intelligence which like a 
meteor flashed across the earth, blessing as it 
went, is forever extinguished. All is now deso- 
lation and darkness.” 

The father of Theodora was a Cyprian by birth, 
named Acacius. Under the reign of Anastasius 
he bore the surname of ‘“‘ Keeper of the Bears,” 
the title being founded on his duties as custodian 
of the beasts destined for exhibition and de- 
struction in the Hippodrome. At his death he 
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left three daughters, the eldest, Comita, a girl 
of about seven; the second, Anastasia ; and the 
youngest, born about the year 500, Theodora. 
The mother, reduced by his death to abject pov- 
erty, apprenticed all three orphans to the public 
stage, the eldest ultimately figuring as a dancer. 
Under her wing Theodora first appeared in what 
can best be described as pantomime, becoming 
when barely in her teens an exceptional favorite 
with the public, less by her talent for mimicry 
than by her wondrous beauty. When at the 
height of her popularity, she suddenly threw up 
her theatrical career and eloped with a young 
Tyrian, Ecebolus, accompanying him to the Af- 
rican colony of Pentapolis, of which he had been 
appointed governor. Then ensued the old, old 
story of man’s passion and illicit love; a few 
short months of delirious delight and recipro- 
cated tenderness, followed by the inevitable re- 
sult of satiety, indifference, coldness and neglect. 
Heart-broken and abandoned, Theodora returned 
to the capital, and at once entered upon a life as 
far removed from her previous existence as could 
well be imagined. The spirit of genuine repent- 
ance seems to have entered her. Taking up her 
abode in a miserable house in the lower quarters 
of the city, she lived a virtuous and honest life, 
eked out by toil and manual labor, but bringing 
with it resignation and comparative peace. A 
fact well worth remarking is that, at a later date, 
when Empress and first woman in the land, she 
built upon the site of what had been her wretched 
dwelling a magnificent institution to serve as a 
charitable retreat for five hundred repentent 
Magdalens. 

It was during this period that Justinian first 
met her. Becoming violently enamored, and de- 
termined to brave all obstacles which might im- 
pede such a union, he finally persuaded his uncle, 
the Emperor Justin, to promulgate a law render- 
ing such a marriage possible, and in the year 521 
this strange alliance was celebrated with all due 
pomp and imperial display. 
Theodora, so recently a beggar-girl whom even a 
Cophetua might have spurned, was proclaimed 
Empress, and, in association with her husband, 
ruler of the Empire. 
in this strange and 


Two vears later, 


And now became apparent 
inconsistent woman those 
qualities of mind and character which heretofore 
had slumbered. In spite of the accusations made 
against her by Procopius, Gibbon and other his- 
torians, there can be no doubt that after her ac- 
cession to the throne she displayed devotion to 
her husband and fidelity to his interests; great 
courage and wise counsel, and an extraordinary 
pride in the welfare of her kingdom — qualities 
the more remarkable in one who, spite of her 
great beauty, was physically a delicate and fragile 
woman. In any case, they are sufficient to ac- 


count for the ever-increasing love which the Em- 
peror bore her, and his overwhelming grief when 
finally parted by grim death. In all the acts of 
his reign he was carefsl to associate with his 
own the name of his well-beloved spouse, and on 
all occasions to give frank acknowledgment of the 
high esteem in which he held her, her wisdom 
and her devoted and most valuable counsels. Ilia 
reign, indeed, afforded ample scope for the abi!- 
ities of an exceptional ruler, filled, as it was, with 
stirring events and undertakings of immense im- 
portance. The wars against Persia, against the 
Vandals and the Goths, the exploits of such gen- 
erals as Belisarius and Narses, the colossal work 
of Tribonius and his co-operators who bequeathed 
to the world the codification known as the Roman 
Laws, the erection of the wonderful Basilique, 
offspring of the genius of Anthemius and Isidorus, 
are incontestable proofs of the importance of that 
epoch. History and research have long since re- 
futed the accusation made against the despots of 
that age, to the effect that “their one sole aim 
was the annihilation of the human race.” 

The part taken by Theodora in affairs of State 
was at all times considerable. The friend of 
Belisarius and Narses, endowed with rare intelli- 
gence and a penetrating mind, she maintained to 
the end an influence over the Emperor, to whom 
she ever acted as a faithful guide and trusty coun- 
selor. On the occasion of the revolt of Nika it 
was her courageous and prompt action which 
alone saved the overthrow of Justinian’s powcr 
and throne. The dissensions existing between 
the two factions known as the Greens and the 
Blues gave rise to the insurrection in the Hippo- 
drome of Constantinople. This was upon the 13th 
of January, 532. The Emperor, seated o: his 
throne, having at his side Theodora, resplendent 
in her rare beauty and magnificent robes, and su:- 
rounded by his brilliant suite, was present at tl.e 
games. The crowd was turbulent and unruly, 
moved, it was plain, by something more s:rious 
than excitement over the sports. Disccntent 
ruled amongst the masses, seditious cries weve ut- 
tered, and insults and threats hurled at tl.e im- 
perial party. 

On the following day, for the sake of example, 
and with the hope that stern measures would 
check the tide of sedition, seven of the leading 
malcontents were arrested, four of whom were 
promptly executed, Of the other three who 
were condemned to death by hanging, but one 
was executed. The excited populace burst upon 
the scaffold, liberated the two remaining prison- 
ers, and, having covered their flight to the safe 
asylum of the church, proceeded in a body to the 
Palace and demanded a pardon for the two men. 
This Justinian would not grant, whereupon the 
mob, dividing into two parts, marched from the 
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Palace grounds. The smaller body hurried to 
the residence of Probus, one of the three surviv- 
ing nephews of the Emperor Anastasius, and pro- 
claimed him Emperor ; the other, and larger por- 
tion, composed almost entirely of the lowest scum 
of the city, proceeded to set fire to several of the 
largest public buildings, among them the Church 
of St. Sophia. Then ensued a dreadful scene of 
arson, pillage and murder. It was more than an 
uprising—it was a revolution, the more to be 
feared as Justinian was well aware that no trust 
could be placed in the loyalty of the army then 
garrisoned in the city. In the hope of appeasing 
the fury of the mob, he announced the removal of 
certain court officers, among them Tribonius and 
John of Cappadocia, and the appointment in 
their places of popular favorites. Far from pro- 
ducing such effect, however, this step served, if 
possible, to make matters worse, and for two days 
anarchy and bloodshed reigned supreme. On 
the morning of the 16th of January the insurrec- 
tionists waited upon Hypatius, another nephew 
of Anastasius, and, in turn, proclaimed him Em- 
peror, his brother Probus having firmly refused 
‘the offer of imperial dignity. If immediately 
after the proclamation, which was made at the 
Forum of Constantine, the rebels had marched 
upon the Royal Palace, the reign of Justinian 
would speedily have been ended. Fortunately for 
the royal party, however, Hypatius and his fol- 
lowers proceeded to the Ilippodrome ; by so doing 
they signed their own death-warrants. 

During these happenings, Justinian and The- 
odora, surrounded by a faithful few, among whom 
were Belisarius and other generals, remained 
within the Palace, the majority of them being 
convinced that, owing to the lack of loyalty 
among the troops, any action would be useless. 
With the exception of the Empress and Beli- 
sarius, one and all counseled flight into Asia, from 
where, having enrolled new forces, they might re- 
turn and quell the insurrection. ‘The royal treas- 
ures had already been secretly carried to the har- 
bor and loaded on ships which only awaited the 
signal for sailing. Justinian himself, feeling 
powerless to quell the insurrection, which was 
now of five days’ growth, was disposed to agree to 
this course, and Belisarius, though he well knew 
its futility, and that it meant certain ruin to the 
royal cause, dared not openly oppose his sover- 
eign’s will. Theodora, however, was more cour- 
ageous. ‘* And even supposing,” she cried, ‘ that 
in flight lies our only chance of safety, I, for 
one, will never counsel it! Man is born to die, 
and a sovereign should never fly from his post. 
God forbid that I should ever live to see this 
royal purple despoiled, and the day when I shall 
cease to be addressed as Empress! If you, my 
lord, wouid save yourself, nothing is easier. We 
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have money safely stored, and close at hand are 
ships in which to cross the sea. Think only, if, 
when once in safety, the thought would not 
thrust itself upon you, that death itself were pref- 
erable to life bought at such a price. As for my- 
self, I stand by the ancient motto of kings—the 
imperial purple is the best of shrouds.” 

Her spirited words roused Justinian from the 
lethargy of fear. None dared speak more of 
flight, and the Emperor was saved by his cour- 
ageous wife. There still remained a few chosen 
veterans whom Belisarins could rely upon—men 
who had fought with him against the Persians on 
the plains of Mesopotamia. He, too, was ably 
seconded by Mundus, an Illyrian general in com- 
mand of a company of tried and trusty soldiers. 
At the head of 3,000 men, and supported by the 
two generals, Justinian left the Palace and 
marched upon the Hippodrome. It was a pro- 
pitious moment. The vast mob, whose fury was 
already cooling down, displeased with the inac- 
tion of their leaders and with the fickleness born 
of disorder, perceived the royal troops advancing 
in compact array and in true military order. At 
the sight of the Emperor loud cries went up: 
‘Victory to Justinian! Long live the Emperor 
and his Empress Theodora!” Belisarius and 
Mundus saw that the moment for action had 
arrived. The former entered the Hippodrome 
by the Gate of the Blues, the latter by a gate al- 
most diametrically opposite. Then commenced 
a veritable massacre. No distinction was made, 
and none excepted, of either faction, whether 
Blues or Greens. At least 30,000 were put to 
the sword. Hypatius and other leaders were pub- 
licly executed on the following day, the clemency 
of exile being shown to but.a few. Probus, whose 
attitude had at least been negative, was granted 
a royal pardon. So ended this terrible and cele- 
brated insurrection. It was long, however, be- 
fore the city recovered from, the effects of the 
pillage, arson, and subsequent carnage. Justin- 
ian’s first action, prompted in a great measure by 
gratitude for his delivery from such imminent 
danger, was to set aside a large sum taken from 
the imperial treasury with which to rebuild the 
Basilique of St. Sophia. This great work, as has 
been said, was intrusted to Anthemius and Isi- 
dorus. Tribonius and John of Cappadocia were 
reinstated in their former offices. The cruelty 
practiced by the latter, however, provoked, some 
years later, the hostility of Theodora herself, who 
laid a strong complaint before the Emperor. The 
Cappadocian was once more removed from office, 
and shortly after died, dishonored and disgraced. 

The influence of Theodora was not confined to 
State affairs. In religious matters she took an 


equally active interest, and for her efforts in this 
direction, too, she merits nothing but praise. 
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Far from suppressing the dissensions and trou- 
bles in the Church, the Fourth Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, of Chalcedon, had in fact revived and in- 
creased them. Shortly after the death of the 
Thracian ruler Leo I., who had declared himself 
in favor of the Orthodox doctrine, Basiliscus 
usurped the throne, and in sympathy with the 
party called Monophysites issued the document 
known as the ‘ Cir- 
cular,” proclaiming 
at the same time 
Monophysitism as 
the State religion. 
When he in turn 
had been deposed, 
Zeno acceded to 
power in the year 
477, and in concert 
with Acacius, Arch- 
bishop of Constan- 
tinople, forbade, by 
means of the fa- 
mous ‘‘ Henoticon,” 
the practice of Nes- 
torianism and Eu- 
tychianism. This 
document, however, 
wes no more pleas- 
ing to the Mono- 
physites than to the 
Orthodox party. A 
large body of the 
latter appealed in 
433 to Pope Felix 
If., who invited 
Acacius, as part au- 
thor of the docu- 
ment, to appear be- 
fore the Papal 
throne in its de- 
fense. Acacius re- 
fused, and _ there- 
upon was excommu- 
nicated. In retalia- 
tion the Archbishop 
of Constantinople 
effaced from the 
diptychs the name 
of the Pope. The 
schism which fol- 
lowed between the 
Churches of the West and East lasted for thirty 
years, until by the influence of Justin I. a recon- 
citia‘ion was effected in the year 519. In spite, 
however, of these pacific measures, the strife be- 
tween the Monophysites and the Ortiiodox by no 
means ceased. It is not quite clear what was the 
exact part taken by Justinian and Theodora in 
the dissensions, but it is certain that the Empress 
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contributed in a large degree to the triumph of 
moderate ideas, which ultimately prevailed. With 
all the strength of her inflexible will she sup- 
ported the actions and decrees of the Fifth Ecu- 
menical Council, to which Pope Vigilius only 
gave adhesion after imprisonment and many 
trials. Permitted by Justinian to return to 
Rome, he died on his way, at Syracuse, in 555. 
His successor, Pe- 
lagius, and the 
Popes who followed 
him, recognized and 
obeyed the decisions 
of the Fifth Coun- 
cil, though by so 
doing Northern 
Italy, Illyria and 
the African colonies 
were lost to the Ro- 
man Church, nor 
did they return to 
their allegiance un- 
til the time of Pope 
Gregory the Great. 

At the age of 
forty-seven Theo- 
dora died. Her 
death occurred at 
the Baths of Pythia, 
whither she had 
gone to seek relief 
from a cancerous 
complaint which 
had developed 
itself. Of her 
twenty-four years 
of married life, she 
had reigned as Em- 
press twenty-two. 
So vanished from 
the stage of life one 
of the most striking 
figures the world 
has ever seen—a 
woman of strange 
destinies, a veri- 
table enigma. 

Eighteen years 
later, on November 
14th, 566, Justinian 
died, at the age of 
eighty. Few sovereigns have been more fortu- 
nate than he, surrounded as he was by wise coun- 
selors, great soldiers, brilliant jurists and cele- 
brated architects. Yet it is safe to say that, 
among them all, there was to be found no truer 
friend and subject than his great Empress, Theo- 
dora, in early life the despised and outcast daugh- 
ter of Acacius, ‘‘ Keeper of the Bears.” 
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“DE POIX LED HER TO THE DOOR. SHE RECOILED AT 
THE SIGHT OF THE CARNAGE IN THE COURT.” 


THE RED DWARF. 
By Etta W. PIERCE. 
CHAPTER I, 
One Summer eve, long years ago, in an apart- 
ment of an old palace of Turin, Thérése-Louise, 
daughter of Prince Victor Amadeus of Savoy- 


Carignan, was standing in the embrasure of a 
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window, holding in her hand a portrait painted 
upon ivory, and ringed about with costly jewels. 

An embroidery-frame occupied one corner of 
the room, a harpsichord another. Along the 
walls, satin hangings, framed on canvas, swayed 
in a cool wind from the Alps. The River Po 
rolled at the foot of the palace-garden. With an 
absorbed air, the princess studied the portrait. 

‘* And this great-grandson of Louis XIV. is to 
be my husband,” she murmured. ‘ To-morrow 
I set off for France. Will he care for me? will 
he love me ? He is handsome ”— drawing a deep 
breath. “ Yes, very handsome !” 

Thérése-Louise was not yet seventeen, but the 
fame of her blonde beauty and marvelous grace 
already fille’ many European courts. Her hair 
was like spun gold, her skin as white as the snow 
on Mont Cénis. She had large, liquid eyes, an 
arch, red mouth, and a throat like a lily. Mme. 
de Brissac, gouvernante to the royal beauty, arose 
from the embroidery-frame in ‘the corner, and 
said, kindly : 

** Princess, let us hope that Louis de Lamballe 
has inherited the qualities of his father, who is 
known everywhere as the ‘good duke.’ It has 
long been the fashion for French princes to seek 
brides in the house of Savoy. This great-grand- 
son of the Grand Monarque is barely three-and- 
twenty, elegant in person, ardent in tempera- 
ment —a true Bourbon. How can he fail to 
make you happy? For weeks you have studied 
his portrait, and now I perceive that you go to 
France prepared to love the husband chosen for 
you by your father and the French King.” 

The princess hung her fair head. It was even 
so. Already her heart had passed beyond her 
keeping, and her feet would follow it gladly. 

‘* All the omens are auspicious,” said madame, 
as she embraced her pupil. ‘* Come, Prince Vic- 
tor waits for us in the small salon. He wishes to 
talk with you about your departure.” 

The two stepped out into a corridor, already 
growing dim with twilight. The princess was in 
advance of her companion. As she turned to- 
ward a staircase, leading to the apartments of 
Victor Amadeus, something started suddenly up 
before her—a man not more than two feet high, 
dressed from top to toe in fine scarlet cloth. He 
wore a forked beard, and his face was exceedingly 
thin and pale. Mournfully he gazed at the young 


princess. 
‘Mon Dieu !” she cried, recoiling in amaze- 
ment. 


The tiny creature made her a deep bow, turned 
on his heel and vanished—whether in thin air, 
or through the marble stair, the princess could 
not tell. 

‘‘Madame! Madame!” she cried to her gov- 
erness, who had seen nothing. ‘The little man 
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in red! Who—what is he ? 
disappeared.” 

**'The little man in red !” echoed Mme. de Bris- 
sac, growing pale. ‘‘ Ciel! your father must im- 
mediately be told !” 

And she hurried the princess to a salon lighted 
with wax-candles, where Victor Amadeus of Sa- 
voy-Carignan was playing piquet with the French 
envoy, Comte de Poix. 

‘*Ycur royal highness,” cried madame, ‘ the 
Red Dwarf has come back to the palace! Just 
now the princess met him at the head of the 
grand stair !” 

The smiling face of Victor Amadeus grew sud- 
dently grave. He arose from the card-table, and 
drew his daughter to his side. 

‘*Great Heaven !” he muttered; “and upon 
the very eve of your departure for France, my 
child !” 

De Poix also arose. He was a young man, with 
a velvety glance, a soft voice and a sharp sword. 
At Marly and Versailles he wag famous for his 
graceful dancing, his skill at cards, and the many 
diiels he had fought. 

** Count,” said Prince Victor, I see by your 
face that you are wondering who this Red Dwarf 
may be. He is a goblin—a spectre, who has 
haunted the house of Savoy for more than two 
hundred years. His first appearance forebodes 
trouble ; his second, increasing evil; his third— 
death !” 

The count looked deeply interested. 

“You believe,” he said, ‘ that 
now threatens the princess ?” 

‘God only knows !” mused Victor Amadeus. 
**The Red Dwarf appeared in the palace when 
Francis I. and his army nearly destroyed Turin. 
He was seen by Emmanuele Filiberto in the midst 
of those splendid nuptials with Margaret, sister 
of Ilenry I].—the end of which was the death of 
Henry in tournament. Three times he appeared 
to Vittorio Amedeo II.—once when that sovereign 
renounced his crown to marry the Countess Som- 
mariva; again, when he attempted to repossess 
himself of the royal authority; and last, in the 
miserable prison where he died. The little scar- 
let man also visited the camp of Prince Eugéne 
on the night before the great battle under the 
walls of Turin, September, 1706, and told the 
names of the generals who were to fall in the en- 
gagement of the next day.” 

Thérése-Louise clung trembling to the arm of 
her father. The wax-lights shone on her girlish 
beauty, and over the gold embroidery of De Poix’s 
court-suit, and the diamonds in the hilt of his 
sword. 

‘*Ah, mon prince,” cried the young French- 
man, vivaciously, ‘‘ I see a gleam of hope in your 


story! That battle under the walls of Turin was 


He saluted me, and 
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the salvation of Savoy. So your red goblin, as 
you see, does not always presage disaster.” 

Victor Amadeus shook his head. 

‘*Evil surely threatens the princess. Speak, 
my little Louise. Even now this French mar- 
riage may be broken off.” 

She pressed her hand to her breast, felt the 
portrait there, and. answered : 

“No, no! Ido not fear the little scarlet man. 
Perhaps,” with an enchanting smile, ‘‘he came 
to me to-night, as long ago to Prince Eugéne—to 
foretell triumph, not sorrow !” 

‘Then you will go to France, my child, in 
spite of the warning that you have received ?” 

** Yes, yes.” 

‘* Bravely spoken, princess!” murmured De 
Poix. His dark eyes dwelt upon her with pas- 
sionate admiration. Alas! in his sojourn at the 
palace the gallant count had looked too long and 
too often on the young princess. He now found 
himself consumed by a passion as strong as it was 
hopeless. 

“* Count,” said Victor Amadeus, ‘‘the King has 
recalled you to Versailles. Promise to watch over 
my daughter—to be her friend at the French 
court.” 

De Poix bent his knee to Thérése-Louise—car- 
ried her white hand to his lips. 

‘‘T swear,” he said, fervently, “to make the 
happiness of the princess my first thought. Let 
her regard me always as her devoted slave.” 

‘‘Enough !” said Prince Victor, assuming a 
lighter tone ; ‘I trust her to you, my dear count. 
In spite of the Red Dwarf, she shall go whither 
Love beckons her !” 

On the following day Thérése-Louise departed 
from Turin. Comte de Poix and Mme. de Brissac 
journeyed in her train. She never saw Savoy 
again. 

Near the frontier she was met by the Due de 
Penthiévre, commonly called ‘‘the good duke,” 
and his son, Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Lam- 
balle. 

The old duke greeted the bride with great kind- 
ness. And the bridegroom—he whose portrait 
the princess had sighed and dreamed over? The 
instant her eyes fell upon him, Thérése-Louise 
felt a sudden chill—a strange sinking of heart. 
Not that the artist had flattered him—ah, no! 
He was tall, handsome, with fine, straight features 
and dark-red hair. But his face was like the 
dead. An wnutterable anguish and despair filled 
his eyes—he had the look of a man undone. Te 
greeted the princess coldly, absently. All her 
beauty was lost upon him. His hollow gaze 
seemed fixed on something beyond her. The 
Comte de Poix bit his lip and muttered, ‘‘ Ma 
foi! princess, you deserve a better fate!” And 
the Duc de Penthiévre hastened to say, ‘‘ My son 


has been ill—very ill—he is not yet recovered. 
But I rely upon you, princess, to effect his perfect 
cure.” 

On the journey to Paris the Prince de Lamballe 
said little or nothing to his bride. His pallor, 
his deep despondency, increased rather than di- 
minished. Thérése-Louise wondered, trembled, 
then felt her heart die within her, like a flower 
nipped by sudden frost. 

In the chapel of the Hétel de Penthiévre the 
marriage was celebrated with royal pomp and 
splendor. All the powerful and illustrious of the 
kingdom looked on. Thousands of lustres shone 
in girandoles of silver and rock crystal ; flowers 
strewed the mosaic pavement; there were hang- 
ings of cloth of gold and magnificent jewels and 
court-costumes ; but the bridegroom’s ghastly 
face shocked and amazed all beholders, and the 
young bride, awed, frightened by his strange de- 
spair, wept unrestrained during the ceremony. 

When the rites were over, and the unfortunate 
pair were left together, the prince turned to the 
girl he had married, and cast himself at her feet. 

**Why do you kneel to me ?” she asked. 

‘‘For pardon,” he answered. ‘‘ Beautiful as 
you are, I can never love you. We are strangers 
—we must remain such to the last hour of our 
lives.” 

Speechless, colorless, she stared at him. 

‘* Princess, my heart is buried in the church of 
Dreux, with a girl whom I secretly married six 
months ago, and who died of poison before the 
honeymoon was passed—a peasant girl, with the 
face of an angel. I was a prince of the blood-— 
she the daughter of a plowman on my own estates 
at Clamart !” 

Then he related the tragic story of Genevieve 
Galliot, which all the world now knows. Beating 
his breast, like one distracted, he cried: ‘I 
blame neither my father nor the King, who is the 
head of our house; but together they parted me 
from the woman I loved, and that parting goaded 
her to suicide; they have forced me into mar- 
riage with you. To-night, at the altar, I saw 
Genevieve by my side—she stood in your place— 
she looked at me with the eyes that are still my 
heaven—O God! O God! My horses and serv- 
ants are now waiting in the court-yard. I start 
immediately for Dreux—I shall watch till dawn 
by her grave. Adieu, princess. I have fulfilled 
the wishes of my father and the King, but I wiil 
never willingly look on your face again.” 

He fled from the room like one distraught. 
There was a cry—a fall ; and from an adjoining 
ante-room the servants rushed in, to find the 
royal bride stretched on the floor in a deep 
swoon. 


! 


Lo! a dead peasant girl had triumphed over 


the daughter of many princes! Thérése-Louise 
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was deserted at the very altar, and her heart 
thrust rudely back upon itself. The Duc de 
Penthiévre immediately took his young daughter- 
in-law under his own protection, and retired to 
his chdteau at Rambouillet. 

«Ah, princess,” he said, sadly, ‘I thought to 
make you the consolation of my unhappy son—I 
hoped that you might lead him to forget his past 
—especially his most disastrous marriage. Alas ! 
you see how my plans have failed! Well, you are 
now my daughter—I am your father; remain 
with me till the end of my life.” 

She never saw the 
Prince de Lamballe 
again. Six months 
later, with the name 
of Genevieve Galliot 
on his lips, he died at 
the Hétel de Pen- 
thiévre in the arms of 
the heart-broken old 
duke, and Thérése- 
Louise was a widow at 
seventeen. 





CHapter II. 


BEFORE the expira- 
tion of a year suitors 
began to throng about 
her. Foremost among 
these were the Comte 
de Poix and Louis 
XV., King of France. 

While hunting the 
wild boar one day, in 
a forest near Ram- 
bouillet, a whim seized 
the King to visit his 
cousin De Penthiévre 
at the chiteau. In an 
oak salon, hung with 
wonderful tapestry, he 
found the maiden- 
widow sitting with the 
duke, and reading 
aloud one of Moliére’s 
comedies. Louis’s 
goggle eyes, blood- 
shotten with endless dissipations, dwelt on the 
young beauty in open admiration. He lunched 
at the chateau, and before leaving it he deter- 
mined to raise the Princess de Lamballe to that 
place on his throne made vacant by the death of 
Queen Marie Leczinska. 


All Paris began to talk of the proposed mar- 
riage. One morning, at Versailles, where he was 


singing duets with the lively dauphiness, Marie 
Antoinette, the Comte de Poix first heard of the 
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‘* Her form was faultless, and her mind, untainted yet 
by art, ’ 

Was noble, just, humane and kind, and virtue warm’d 
her heart. 

But, ah! the cruel spoiler came ws 
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negotiations in progress. I[e mounted a fleet 
horse, and galloped to Rambouillet. 

The young widow was walking in the great 
park. Eagerly he approached her. Her blonde 
beauty seemed more dazzling than ever. Her 
fair head was set like a flower on her long, white 
throat. The count trembled as he looked at her. 

“Ts it true,” he asked, ‘‘that you are to wed 
the King of France ?” 

‘*No,” she answered, sadly; “I shall never 
marry again.” 

** Princess, you are barely eighteen.” 

**That matters little 
—my heart is old !” 

His passion, smoth- 
ered for long months, 
burst forth at last. 

**T, too, love you !” 
he said. ‘* You refuse 
to become Queen of 
France—will you also 
decline to listen to 
me ?” 

She grew pale. 

“‘T am done with 
love,” she answered. 
** From the blow which 
[ received on my wed- 
ding-day my heart will 
never recover. But 
your friendship is very 
precious to me, count 
—upon that I shall al- 
ways rely.” 

He looked in her 
soft, sad eyes, covered 
her hand with his de- 
spairing kisses; then 
turned from her under 
the great beech-trees, 
and went sorrowfully 
back to Versailles. 

The negotiations for 
the royal marriage 
ended soon after. 
Louis XV. accepted 
the rejection of his suit 
with composure. Ilis 
admiration for the 
princess remained unchanged. Ile urged the old 
duke to bring her to court. 

**So bright a star,” he said, ‘‘ would shine best 
at Versailles.” 

To Versailles the princess went, and there she 
met the dauphiness, Marie Antoinette, and began 
that tender intimacy which was to end only with 
life. The two royal girls fell deeply in love with 
each other at sight, and when Louis XV. died, 
and his grandson, a fat, dull boy of twenty, was 
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crowned at Rheims, Marie Antoinette appointed 
Mme. de Lamballe suwrintendante of the royal 
household. From that time the history of Queen 
and princess became sadly, inextricably woven 
together. 

Dark days began to gather over France. ‘The 
deluge predicted by Louis XV. was fast approach- 
ing. At Trianon, that rustic paradise made to 
gratify the whim of a gay young Queen who pre- 
tended to tire of royalty, the Princess de Lam- 
balle was sitting one morning in a pavilion near 
the lake, taking the simple breakfast of a biscuit 
and a cup of milk, when a crow flew down from a 
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The count shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* For instance, a few nights ago, in the salon of 
the Marquise de Montmorency, M. Cazotte, the 
poet, fell in a trance, and prophesied the death 
of everybody in the room, describing minutely 
some strange instrument by which all were to be 
decapitated. He declared that he saw the Queen 
going to the scaffold in a common cart. We hear 
these things,” gloomily, ‘‘ but we laugh and for- 
get them.” 

The princess put down her cup of milk. 

**Surely, count, you do not credit the wild talk 
of a visionnaire like M. Cazotte ?” 
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neighboring tree, and began to pick up the 
crumbs at her feet. 

“You have an ugly guest, princess,” said the 
Comte de Poix from the door of the pavilion ; 
“the raven is a bird of evil omen.” 

The princess smiled as she met De Poix’s dis- 
turbed look. She was incomparably lovely in a 
dress of white muslin, with a gauze fichu crossed 
on her bosom, and a straw hat tied over her 
blonde hair. 

‘‘Many people talk of omens in these days,” 
she answered, lightly ; ‘‘ the age is as superstitious 
as it is philosophic.” 


He stared moodily out into the trees and gar- 
dens of Trianon. 

«‘ Want reigns in the provinces,” he answered ; 
‘¢there is no bread in Paris. The State is bank- 
rupt ; the people scowl and mutter—there are dire 
portents everywhere. I realize the peril of the 
Monarchy—I tremble for the Queen. You are her 
nearest and dearest friend. Should misfortune 
overwhelm her, you, too, will suffer. Leave 
France—return, for a time, at least, to your own 
Savoy. There you will be safe.” 

The princess smiled sadly. 

“‘Leave the Queen, because trouble threatens 
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her ?—leave the Duc de Penthiévre in his feeble 
old age ? You cannot believe me capable of such 
weakness! A true affection is always strength- 
ened by calamities. I have shared the Queen’s 
happy years—should misfortune overtake her, I 
will share that also !” 

The eyes of the count rested upon her ardently. 

‘« Princess, you are as noble as you are beauti- 
ful—as royal in heart asin blood! As I look at 
you now, my love becomes adoration. For years 
I] have been your slave—for years I have suffered 
without solace or hope r 

She checked him with a mournful gesture. 

“‘T know your fidelity and devotion, count—it 
is my misfortune that I have no reward to offer 
you. Ah, my friend, think of me no more.” 

He pressed his hand to his heart. 

‘Here you reign, princess—death only can de- 
throne you! Suffer me to hug the chain that 
binds me—to remain faithful to the one passion 
of my life.” 

With these words, he quietly withdrew from the 
pavilion. 





CuHaprTer III. 


Ir was the night preceding the dreadful 10th 
of August, 1792. The last hour of the Monarchy 
had sounded. The Faubourgs St. Marceau and 
St. Antoine, and the fédérés of Brest, and Mar- 
seillais, were pouring on the Tuileries like a flood. 
Armed men filled the palace; the Gardens and 
the Carrousel were a camp. At midnight, the 
Princess de Lamballe and the Queen left the 
council-chamber, and entered Marie Antoinette’s 
apartments, on the ground-floor of the Tuileries. 
Along the terrace outside they could hear the 
drums beating the rappel, and the tocsin, which 
called the mob together, boomed in distant 
steeples. The princess held the hand of the 
Queen, and spoke to her words of cheer and com- 
fort. Other favorites had sought safety in flight 
—this daughter of Savoy, lifted by her rank and 
fortune above all selfish ambition, remained calm 
and devoted at her post. 

‘“My poor Louise,” gasped the Queen, ‘‘ our 
disasters multiply. The National Guard will not 
fire on the people, the artillerymen are drawing 
the.charges from their guns. Mandat, the com- 
mandant-general, has been killed at the Hotel de 
Ville, and his body cast into the Seine; and the 
King, who should be at the head of the troops, is 
closeted with his confessor.” 

As though stifling, she rushed to the nearest 
window. Mme. de Lamballe followed. It was a 
dark night, but several lamps burned along the 
terrace. As the two looked forth, the princess 
suddenly discerned a strange object standing out- 
side the open casement and gazing in upon her 
with mournful attention. It was a little scarlet 
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THE RED DWARF. 


man, holding his plumed hat in his hand, and 
showing a face as pale and thin as a waning 
moon. The Red Dwarf! 

She uttered a faint cry. At the same mo- 
ment a body of troops, under command of the 
Comte de Poix, crossed the garden. With pro- 
found deference the count saluted the royal beau- 
ties in the window. The Queen, to whose eyes 
the red goblin had been invisible, sighed deeply. 

“Yonder,” she said, ‘‘ goes one who is ready 
to die in our defense to-night.” 

The princess inclined her head silently. When 
she looked again, the tiny scarlet man was gone 
from the terrace. The ominous words of Victor 
Amadeus, spoken years before at Turin, rushed 
back upon her memory : 

“His first appearance forebodes trouble ; his 
second, increasing evil ; his third—death !” 

Two days later, Pétion conducted the royal 
family and a few faithful friends prisoners to the 
Temple—a dilapidated pile of masonry situated 
near the Faubourg St. Antoine, not far from the 
Bastile. The Princess de Lamballe was permit- 
ted to accompany the Queen, to dine and sleep in 
her apartment, and to comfort, as best she could, 
the captivity of her royal friend. The devotion of 
the Savoy princess seemed to increase with Marie 
Antoinette’s misfortunes. Self was forgotten— 
she thought only of the sorrows of the Queen. 

One week passed. On the 19th of August a 
municipal officer entered the Temple, and read 
an order for all persons not of the royal family to 
immediately leave the place. The Queen and 
princess rushed into each other's arms, and 
sobbed in agony. The guards, compelled at last 
to separate them by violence, bore the princess, 
fainting, down the stair, placed her in a carriage 
with a femme de chambre, and hurried her away 
to the Prison of La Force. 

The Duc de Penthiévre, now very old and in- 
firm, was living in strict retirement at the Chi- 
teau Vernon. News of the captivity of his be- 
loved daughter-in-law reached him there. Ie 
dispatched an agent to Paris, with the sum of 
three hundred thousand francs to secretly pur- 
chase her safety from the Commune. Men about 
the prison were also bribed to watch over her, 
and convey to her luxuries 
from the old duke. 

On Sunday, the 2d of September, while it was 
yet early, the princess awoke in a high tower of 
La Force, and found her maid still sleeping on 
a pallet at the foot of the bed. The pink dawn 
glimmered through the barred window, and by 
its light she saw standing beside her pillow the 
Red Dwarf—his attitude full of dejection, his 
face downcast and frightfully pale. 

“Grand Dieu !” cried the terrified princess. 

At the sound of her voice he lowered his head, 
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made a gesture of solemn warning, and instantly 
disappeared. 
«‘ Again !” murmured the princess; ‘and for 
the third time !” 

When her waiting-maid awoke, she said to her: 

““Dress me quickly, Jeanne; this day will 
surely bring me great misfortune !” 

Then she sat down to wait. Noon came and 
went. As night approached, the princess became 
aware that something unusual was going on in 
Paris. The sinister call of the tocsin sounded 
far and wide; the tramp of armed multitudes, 
and yells of ‘‘ Vive la Nation” pierced even to 
her high tower. Soon she heard sabre-strokes, 
the fall of bodies, the shrieks of victims, the 
shouts of assassins, the rumble of tumbrels that 
came to carry away the dead. The massacre at 
the prisons was in full progress. 

Inside La Force the officers had closed all the 
internal wickets, and ordered the prisoners to 
their cells. In the outer court, the last wicket 
was transformed into a tribunal. There, at a 
table covered with pistols, prison-registers, bot- 
tles of brandy mixed with gunpowder, pipes and 
glasses, sat two judges to interrogate the hapless 
captives as they were led forth—Hébert, known 
as Pére Duchéne, and Lhuilier. A glare of lan- 
terns and flambeaux shone on pikes and muskets 
reeking with blood—on a saturnalia of frenzied 
men and women, dancing around heaps of dead 
bodies to the (a Ira and the Carmagnole. Never, 
since the night of St. Bartholomew, had such a 
sight been seen in Paris. 

High in her prison-chamber, the princess list- 
ened to the frightful sounds in the air. Hour 
after hour passed—forty in all. The massacre 
went on, and still she was spared. Convulsed 
with terror, she lay upon her bed, falling now 
and then into a-dethargy which was not sleep, 
but which was haunted with hideous dreams. 
At four o’clock on the afternoon of the second 
day a clank of muskets echoed outside the door. 
Two National Guards entered the room. 

«*Citoyenne,” said one, ‘‘ you are ordered to 
rise and follow us to the Abbaye.” 

«*Let me die where I am !” cried the princess. 

The second soldier leaned hastily over her— 
looked at her with tender, anxious eyes. 

**In God’s name, come!” he whispered ; ‘‘ your 
life depends upon it. I am here to save you, or 
die with you !” 

It was the Comte de Poix in the disguise of a 
National Guard. 

‘OQ faithful heart!” murmured the princess. 

She arose and descended the stair, supported 
on one side by De Poix, on the other by the femme 
de chambre. 

‘‘Why did you remain in Paris, after the sack- 
ing of the Tuileries ?” she murmured. 
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‘* Because you were here,” he replied. ‘ Take 
courage! A carriage waits near the prison. 
Your passport is in my pocket. I have ar- 
ranged everything for your escape. Hébert has 
been bought—he will acquit you at once.” 

They reached the last wicket opening into the 
court. She saw the flambeaux shining on severed 
heads—reflected in pools of blood—saw the fright- 
ful faces of the butchers waiting to judge her. 

‘* Who are you, citoyenne ?” demanded Hébert. 

‘* Louise of Savoy, Princess de Lamballe.” 

“«Swear to love liberty and equality—swear to 
hate the King and Queen !” 

‘‘T will take the first oath,” she answered, 
‘‘but not the second—it is not in my heart !” 

‘*For the love of God, swear everything !” en- 
treated De Poix in her ear, but the princess stood 
silent. 

“Well,” said Hébert, who was secretly deter- 
mined to save her, “‘ go out, citoyenne, and when 
you are in the street, ery, ‘ Vive la Nation |” 

De Poix led her to the door. She recoiled at 
sight of the carnage in the court. 

‘*O God ! how horrible !” she cried. 

He put his hand over her mouth, and hurried 
her forward. Could he but reach the carriage 
that waited in a side street, she was safe. Bloody 
faces closed around them—menaced them with 
fierce glances—but he pushed boldly on, support- 
ing the almost insensible princess. The court 
was nearly crossed, when a pike directed by the 
brutal hand of a man named Charlot struck the 
princess on the forehead. It was the signal for 
death. Instantly a hundred butchers rushed 
upon her. De Poix strove to shield her with his 
own body, but in vain. Against that terrible 
multitude the strength of one man, however des- 
perate, could avail nothing. A sabre pierced the 
heart of the princess—she fell dead. 

With a cry of unspeakable anguish De Poix 
tore the tricolor from his haty trampled it under 
his feet, and shouted, ‘‘Vive le Roi !” 

That was enough. His body, pierced by a score 
of pikes, fell across that of the woman whom he 
had so long and hopelessly loved. ; 

The assassins carried the head of the princess, 
first to the captive Queen in the Temple, and 
then to the Palais Royal to show to the Due 
d’Orleans. This man, born first prince of the 
blood, but now a Republican and a Terrorist, was 
dining with some companions of his pleasure. 
He went into a balcony and gazed silently at the 
head of his sister-in-law, as it was raised toward 
him ona pike. Its fair curls clung in lustrous 


lengths around the weapon. 

“It is Lamballe,” said D’Orleans. 
her by her beautiful hair.” 

And then he calmly returned to the table, and 
continued his dinner. 
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WHO WAS CHARLOTTE TEMPLE? 


By FEevix OLppoy, 


ON a sunny morning in June I took a walk 
through Trinity Church-yard, glad to exchange 
the dust and roar of Wall Street for the quiet, 
fragrant atmosphere of God’s Acre. Master Felix, 
who is an ardent patriot of fifteen Summers, was 
with me, and we strolled leisurely in the shade of 
the ancient elms, while | pointed out to him the 
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THE CHARLOTTE TEMPLE GRAVE, TRINITY CHURCH-YARD, NEW YORK CITY. 


graves whose acquaintance I had made nearly 
half a century before, when the church was ap- 
proaching completion, and sheds, heaps of lum- 
ber and piles of stone had disarranged the tomb- 
stones and still marred the beauty of the popu- 
lous city of the silent. The dead had not changed 
since then ; the trees looked but little older; the 
robins and the bluebirds were the same as then ; 
and as we entered a winding path where groups 
of shrubs hid the surrounding buildings, and the 
foliage of the trees mellowed the city’s tumult, I 
wondered for a moment if the years that had 





passed were not a dream, after all, and if the 
little lad whose hand I held were not myself, 
guided by the soldier of the Revolution—citizen 
of renown and vestryman of the parish—who had 
walked with me here and halted reverently at the 
tombstones of men at whose side he had fought 
and with whom he had sat in council. He had 
passed the four-score limit of 
years, and I was only ten, but 
we were good comrades, for 
he had kept in his withered 
frame the heart of a little 
child, and on the Battery and 
in the old church-yard we were 
constant companions. Ie in- 
troduced me to the goodly fel- 
lowship of the sleepers, whom 
he delighted to honor by a 
pilgrimage to their tombs, 
and I, in turn, told Master 
Felix the story of their patri- 
otism, while the same golden 
sunshine lighted up our liv- 
ing frames and their sunken 
graves. 

Every visitor _knows.where 
to find the memorial . stones 
that tell the story of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, greatest of 
statesmen, and only less re 
nowned as a soldier; of James 
Lawrence, heroic commander 
of the ill-fated Chesapeake ; 
of William Bradford, the 
colonial printer; and can, 
perhaps, make his way to the 
tomb of Albert Gallatin, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for a 
dozen years, and renowned as 
a financier; or to the vaults 
which hold the dust of Robert 
Fulton, the inventor of the 
steamboat, and of gallant 
Phil Kearny, hero of our late 
war ; but there are scores of other shrines of dust 
and ashes which are scarce less worth the trouble 
of a pilgrimage or of standing for a moment in 
front of the crumbling stone while with bared 
head we thank God that they lived, and not in 
vain. Elsewhere are buried Francis Lewis, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, and once a 
merchant king; Marinus Willett, renowned as a 
soldier in two wars and as an honored Mayor of 
the city ; General John Lamb, leader of the Lib- 
erty Boys and first Collector of the Port ; Colonial 
Chief-justice De Lancey and Attorney-general 
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Jannison ; Sir Henry Moore, a native of the West 
Indies, and the only American who was appointed 
Governor of the Colony by the British Crown 3 
the ‘* worshipful and worthy John Cruger, Ks- 
quire,” who is depicted as ‘‘a most tender and 
indulgent Parent, a kind Master, an upright 
Magistrate and a good Friend,” and who left no 
scandals to follow him and blot his memory; and 
hundreds of others only-léss well known to fame. 
There is a quiet’ grave, too, in which for one hun- 
dred and fifty years there has reposed ‘the dust of 
Mrs. Clarke, wife of a Lieutenant-governor of.the 
Province, who was not only a lady of noble birth, 
but the record declares to have been ‘‘a most 
Affectionate and Dutiful Wife, a Tender and In- 
dulgent Parent, a Kind Mistress and Sincere 
Friend ”; and around her tomb are scattered the 
graves of scores of good women who left 
aching hearts and fragrant memories be- 
hind them. And in one quiet spot, over 
which the long branches of the elms droop 
tenderly, is a plain slab of brownstone which 
bears the sole inscription, ‘‘ Charlotte Tem- 
ple.” 

When we had finished our pilgrimage and 
were passing out, a young couple stopped us 
and asked if I could show them the grave of 
Charlotte Temple. It did not need critical 
eyes to see that they were newly married, for 
the dainty little bride was all smiles and 
blushes, and the bridegroom bore an air of 
triumphant ownership which betrayed the 
fact that it was not many hours since he 
had compressed two lives within the cir- 
cumference of a wedding-ring. He was in- 
clined to be chatty, and presently admitted 
that they were pilgrims from Philadelphia 
making a bridal tour among the lions of 
New York, and had mapped out, among 
other excursions, a visit to Trinity Church, 
and a sight of the tomb of one as young 





as themselves, but far less happy in her love. It 
was a pleasure to guide them to the shrine they 
sought, and to read at the same time in their 
guileless eyes the simple tale of the love that had 
crowned their uneventful lives. 

The grave of Charlotte Temple lies midway be- 
tween the church-building and the lofty monu- 
ment erected by the parish to the unknown sol- 
diers of the Revolution who died in captivity 
and were interred here during the period of Brit- 
ish occupation. This monument stands about 
twenty-five feet to the south of Trinity Building. 
There is a winding path which runs about twenty 
feet back of the fence on Broadway, and the slab, 
which can be seen from the sidewalk, lies a few 
feet back of the path. Two elms which stand 
just inside the inclosure spread their branches 
over this part of the grave-yard, and a clump of 
green shrubs stands sentinel close by. Among 
the leaves of the trees the birds were twittering as 
we came and stood beneath the foliage, and there 
was a fragrance of fresh grass and green buds 
which defied the dusty atmosphere of the street. 
In the brownstone slab, which lies prone upon 
the ground, and above the graven name of the 
tomb’s tenant, is a deep oblong cut, which we saw 
was filled with water, and from which a vivacious 
trio of sparrows were drinking. In this cut also 
some kindly hands had placed three earthen pots 
of geraniums in bloom, and those. memorials are 
often renewed—always by unknown donors. They 
are the tributes of sympathy, and as I glance/l 
from the blossoms to the fair young face of the 
bride I saw that her eyes were filled with tears, 
and that she had placed her little hand in her 
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husband’s clasp, sad for those who had suffered, 
but confident that no harm could come near her 
own life while his arm retained its strength. 
They went slowly away and in silence. I watched 
them curiously to see if they visited the memori- 
als of the more distinguished dead, but they 
passed through the great gate of the church- 
yard, and in a moment were lost in the hurry- 
ing throng. 

Ini the evening of the same day I was narrating 
my experience of the morning to a group of so- 
ciety ladies, when one of them took up her para- 
ble on the flower incident, and said that on Deco- 
ration Day she had noticed that Charlotte Tem- 
ple’s grave was almost buried in fragrant syringa- 
blossoms, and that never such an occasion passed 
without bringing its offering of lilies, white roses 
and other blossoms. The place where a hero sleeps 
may be forgotten, said another, but not the resting- 
place of an unfortunate lover, whether man or 
woman, for, as we know, all the world loves a lover. 
Our conversation led to mutual inquiries, and we 
found that everyone of us had read Mrs. Su- 
sannah Rowson’s ‘ Charlotte Temple,” and all 
agreed in thinking it an absurdity as a speci- 
men of literary art, and yet were perfectly cer- 
tain that it would live to see many a better book 
buried out of sight. This little book, which can 
be bought at any news-stand for a dime, made its 
first appearance at the close of the last century, 
and created a sensation because it was the first 
American romance to come before an American 
audience, Strange to say, it vet holds its ground, 
and without any merit of its own finds a ready 
sale. Why is this? The circle of ladies decided 
that it was because the book was the true record 
of a woman, and that the life of any human 
being, honestly told, with all its temptations as 
well as its triumphs laid bare, would be of far 
more thrilling interest than any novel that could 
be written. 

Who was Charlotte Temple? The story of her 
life as revealed by Mrs. Rowson’s old-fashioned 
narrative tells nothing definite. Daughter of the 
younger son of an English nobleman, she eloped 
from a boarding-school at Portsmouth with a 
British officer and came to New York. Here the 
ardent lover grew cold and wedded another, and 
Charlotte Temple, after passing through terrible 
suffering, died in a wretched hovel, having lived 
just long enough to welcome her father, who 
had come to New York in search of her, and to 
place her infant, Lucy, in his arms. The lover 
repents too late, and is the victim of remorse, and 
the little Lucy is carried to England, to become 
the heroine of a tale in which virtue is triumph- 
ant while vice is rebuked. For Mrs. Rowson was 
quite a distinguished authoress in her day, and 
not only published the lives of Charlotte and Lucy 


Temple, but a number of forgotten volumes, 
among which were ‘‘ The Inquisitor,” ‘* Rebecca,” 
** Reuben and Rachel” and ‘‘ Victoria.” 

The second title of her work ‘‘ Charlotte Tem- 
ple” is, ‘‘A Tale of Truth”; but in spite of this 
proclamation the facts revealed in the story are 
meagre, especially those which have to do with 
New York. ‘‘ Montraville,” as the Abélard of 
this love-story is called, ‘‘ placed her in a small 
house a few miles distant from New York.” De- 
serted and ejected from this place because she 
could not pay her rent, she walked through a 
blinding snow-storm to the city—‘‘ the distance 
was not very great,” says the narrative, oblivious 
of the fact that it had been put at ‘‘a few miles” 
—found the house of Colonel Crayton, was cast 
off with contumely, and was carried by a com- 
passionate footman to ‘‘a poor little hovel” in 
which his wife and children lived, and from 
which Montraville’s hapless victim was soon car- 
ried to her grave. Of him it is said that ‘‘ to the 
end of his life he was subject to severe fits of 
melancholy, and while he remained in New York 
frequently retired to the church-yard, where he 
wept over the grave, and regretted the untimely 
fate of the lovely Charlotte Temple.” 

These are meagre details indeed. Not a street 
in New York is mentioned in the book, not a 
public or private building, not so much as the 
name of the church in whose burial-ground the 
heroine was interred. But tradition seems to 
have been busy at supplying the details. 
cities claimed Homer dead, and as many old 
houses were from time to time pointed out as 
the place where the unhappy girl lived while in 
New York. ‘Two houses on obscure streets near 
the Kast River, which have been destroyed by 
fire within the last quarter of a century, were 
embalmed in newspaper annals as being each the 
veritable residence of Charlotte Temple. When 
the Bowery Village Church, now known as the 
Seventh Street Methodist Episcopal Church, held 
its centennial exercises, in 1886, a map of the 
village as it existed at the beginning of the cent- 
ury was published, and the massive stone resi- 
dence of the royal Lieutenant-governor Elliott, 
at about the junction of Astor Place and Lafa- 
yette Place, was indicated on the map as the place 
where Charlotte Temple lived. It was a curious 
instance of the universal sympathy of mankind 
with unfortunate love that the trustees of a 
staid old religious congregation should think it 
quite as important to preserve the memory of 
this locality and point it out as to locate the 
church and the village academy. They seemed 
to take it for granted that all had read the story 
of the hapless girl, and that far more of interest 
attached to the brief romance of her life than to 
the fact that a royal governor had owned her 
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home and a colonial congress had met at the inn 
that stood on the site of Cooper Institute ! 

A gentleman who is an authority on the antiq- 
uities of New York adds to the general perplexity 
upon the question of Charlotte Temple’s place of 
residence by giving me his recollection of con- 
versations with the late Colonel Appleby, also of 
local and historical weight. The colonel, while a 
boy, about 1790, lived near the corner of Eliza- 
beth and Broome Streets, and had heard of Char- 
lotte Temple having lived at this corner, at the 
corner of Broome and the Bowery, and at Bowery 
and Pell Street. My informant came with his 
father to New York from Yonkers, in 1815, and 
the latter opened a store at the corner of Broome 
and Mulberry Streets; but the truth of history 
compels me to say that he closes his personal re- 
membrance of the local traditions in a manner 
which takes the rose color out of romance, by 
writing thus: ‘‘I recollect having heard in my 
boyhood of this notorious woman, who was said 
to have lived in the neighborhood.” 

Much more positive is the testimony of an an- 
cient Knickerbocker friend, who is a youth of 
wonderful vitality in spite of his seventy years, 
and who insists that the only genuine and orig- 
inal residence of Charlotte Temple is a frame 
house still standing on the north side of Doyers 
Street, a few doors from the Bowery. Originally 
there were two houses just alike, and the one on 
the corner is the exact image of its mate next 
door—the house in which Charlotte Temple is 
said to have lived—as it looked before the hand 
of improvement changed its external features. 
‘That is the house, sir,” insists my enthusiastic 
young friend. ‘I never heard of any other. I 
have lived in New York all my life, have always 
heard of Charlotte Temple’s house in Doyers 
Street, and never am whirled into Chatham 
Square by the elevated cars but I look down 
upon the queer old buildings and think of the 
poor young girl they sheltered so long ago.” 

This is rather positive testimony, and I have 
never yet dared to contradict it openly; but in 
spite of living witnesses to tradition, a Methodist 
congregation’s map, and the tombstone in the 
church-yard of old Trinity, I believe that the 
Charlotte Temple for whom Mrs. Susannah Row- 
son’s book created a century of sympathy never 
existed outside of the pages of her sentimental 
little romance. 

Charlotte Temple is a myth. Soon after the 
close of the Revolutionary War, when popular 
feeling was still inflamed against the British esol- 
diery, Mrs. Rowson’s little book appeared, with 
an English officer as the villain of the plot. The 





scene of the story was placed in New York, and 
the inhabitants accepted the narrative as a true 
pieture of the viee and heartlessness which no 
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doubt prevailed here under the British rule. In 
an age when books were few and scarce the story 
spread from fireside to fireside, and perhaps to 
the memory of those who had remained in the 
city during the English occupation there were 
real heads to fit the faney caps. Iam the more 
inclined to this opinion because that one of my 
informants, who places the residence of the ‘‘ no- 
torious woman” near Elizabeth and Broome 
Streets, declares that during the Revolution she 
was the luxurious toy of an English lord who had 
a wife and children living near Harlem, and this 
description seems to apply to Lord Howe and the 
notorious Mrs. Loring. Dukes, earls, and even 
a royal prince, were not unusual visitors to the 
city, or temporary residents, and vice sported 
openly in their train, especially under a com- 
mander-in-chief whose amours were open and 
flagrant. The fate that is said to have befallen 
Charlotte Temple may have been the sad lot of 
more than one lovely girl in those rude times of 
war, but there is no trace of a genuine victim who 
bore that name. 

Yet there remains the problem of the tomb- 
stone in Trinity Church-yard, a very substantial 
sort of fact, and one to which a world of senti- 
ment will cling desperately, and to the last. Nei- 
ther stone nor inscription prove that ‘‘ Montra- 
ville’s * victim sleeps beneath the slab. At the 
time when Charlotte Temple is supposed to have 
been buried in the grave-yard of Trinity Church 
that edifice was a ruin, and every street in its 
neighborhood had been desolated by fire. Except 
in the case of such family vaults as were accessi- 
ble, and those were few, all interments were made 
in the grave-yard of St. Paul’s Church, whose 
grounds were ample, easily accessible and suita- 
ble for funeral services. Below St. Paul’s, from 
Fulton Street to Morris, every house had been 
destroyed by fire, and on the scene of ruin camp- 
followers and the dissolute,of both sexes had 
raised tents and built sheds, and the vicinity was 
shunned by all reputable people. 

So far as Trinity Church is concerned, this 
scene of desolation was repeated in the years be- 
tween 1839 and 1846, when the church that had 
been rected in 1789 was pulled down, and the 
present edifice was reared upon its site. There 
are many people living who can recall the scenes 
at the church-yard, the piles of stone and lumber, 
the scaffolding and derricks, the sheds under 
which the stone received its final touches before 
being put in place, and the universal neglect and 
disarrangement of the monuments. Many tomb- 
stones were broken, others were moved out of 
place, and confusion reigned among the memo- 
rials of the quiet but helpless dead. Among the 
waifs and strays of this period of revolution and 
reconstruction was, as I am inclined to believe, the 
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brownstone slab which now bears the inscription, 
‘‘Charlotte Temple.” I have mentioned the ob- 
long square cut in the stone above the name. It 
is twenty-four inches in length and about twelve 
inches wide. A careful examination of the slab 
and the cut will suggest the question whether the 
latter may not have been originally designed to 
hold a brass tablet, or memorial of lead, which 





After the church was finished and opened, the 
grounds were gradually restored to something 
like order, but it was not until the present rector 
of the parish had taken the helm into his strong, 
wise hands that this resting-place of New York 
great men and noble women, the open-air West- 
minster Abbey of the Island of Manhattan, re- 
ceived the tender care and solicitous honor it 


DOYERS STREET, NEAR THE BOWERY, AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


was lost or stolen, during the seven years of occu- 
pation, by workmen, and that some one of the 
Jatter, either as a means of covering the loss or 
moved by a sentimental idea, may not have carved 
out the name ‘‘ Charlotte Temple”? Otherwise 
the oblong indentation is unaccountable, and so 


is the mystery of the name which appears be- 
neath it. 


deserved. In the easy-going times of forty years 
ago, the vaults that had been uncovered and the 
tombstones that had been moved were restored 
after a fashion, but in many cases failed to accu- 
rately indicate the persons who slept beneath the 
stones. No doubt the authorities intended to be 
as nearly correct as possible, but in the nature of 
the case, with a church-building covering three 
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THE MYSTERIOUS GRAVE ON WARD'S ISLAND. 


times as much ground as its predecessor, and with 
a slice of the grave-yard cut off by the erection of 
the new Trinity Building, accuracy was an im- 
possibility. ‘The tombstone on which the name 
of Charlotte Temple is carved, and which does 
not look as if it had seen more than three-score 
years, came in for a location with the rest. It 
was accepted, no doubt, in the belief that it rep- 
resented some member of the Temple family in 
this city, once famous for its social triumphs, its 
wealth and its ancient pedigree. ‘Then the stone 
caught the eye of sentimental New York and sud- 
denly blossomed into fame. It was a chance in- 
spiration, and if there is falsehood in it, no one 
is to blame, because no deception was intended. 
The world is none the worse for weeping over the 
woes of a Charlotte Temple whose borrowed 
tombstone is a delusion. 

Men and women are fond of creating such delu- 
sions for themselves. In that part of Ward’s 
Island which belongs to the State is a beautiful 
bit of upland which looks out upon Hell Gate. 
Apple-trees and wild cherry dot the meadow, and 
upon the brow of the slope is a thick grove of 
cotton-wood, from the centre of which rises a tall 


dead cedar around which cling countless vines. 
Eight feet from the cedar rises another tree, and 
between the two tree-trunks, with its rude head 
and foot stones resting against them, is a grave 
which seems older than any in Trinity Church- 
yard. The slab at the head of the grave has been 
knocked into the semblance of a head-stone with 
some rude implement that was not a chisel evi- 
dently, and there is no inscription anywhere, nor 
any indication that one was ever carved. A third 
slab, more than six feet in length, rests upon the 
grave. The care taken in arranging the place 
and preparing the stones indicates that some per- 
son of consequence rests there. ‘Tradition avers 
that it is the burial-place of an English officer 
who was desperately wounded at the battle of 
Long Island, and brought there when Lord 
Mowe, after the engagement, occupied Ward’s 
Island with 6,000 troops. 

A venerable gentleman who was born on the 
island more than seventy years ago has told me 
that this rude but romantic tomb is the grave of 
Montraville, the tempter in the Charlotte Temple 
tragedy. In vain I have represented to him that 
the British had not then occupied the City of 
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New York; that Mrs. Rowson’s story represents 
Montraville and Charlotte Temple as arriving 
there together, and that the discrepancies are in- 
numerable. He calmly persists in his tradition, 
and pins his belief to it. If this bit of romance 
brightens up an otherwise severely practical eXx- 
istence, it might be cruel to attempt to oblit- 
erate it. 

Possibly the men who have brought flowers and 


~J 






the women who bring tears to the grave of Char- 
lotte Temple under the shadow of the spire of 
old Trinity may think I am an iconoclast because 
I have lifted up the slab and found beneath it no 
dust that was once a fair young life. 

But I have simply answered a question that is 
often asked, and to which I have never until now 
heard any but a vague reply: Who is Charlotte 
Temple ? Charlotte Temple is a myth, 


A SONG AND A LESSON. 


By MARY 


A LITTLE wildwood yellow bird, 
A wond’rous pretty thing, 

Sits perched upon the lilac-bough, 
And plumes his golden wing ; 
Not that the sunlight lingers, red, 

In beauty on his breast, 
For see—the dusky tempest-clouds 
Hang heavy in the west. 


Fair habitation thine, and frail, 
O gentle Summer bird; 

Now that by rain and stormy wind 
The forest-heart is stirred, 

Thy little home, so lithe and sweet, 
Like dew-born lilies, shakes, 

Aud o’er thy head, with jar and crash, 
The stormy thunder breaks. 
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He opes his bill; his woodland song— 
How rich and soft and mild !— 
Comes gushing from his silvery throut, 
As if the sunshine smiled ; 
Though with each vibrant melody 

The storm-blast bends the tree, 
He ceases not, but still, dear God, 
His song soars up to Thee. 


O yellow bird, O happy bird! 
What lessons dost thou give! 

The Christian ‘neath the wildest skies 
Still hopefully shall live 

While his fair tree of earthly joy 
Bends, breaking to the sod, 

In the fierce tempest’s sharpest throes 
His song goes up to God. 
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THE last census showed that the population of 
France consisted of 37,930,759 souls. A contem- 
porary (says (falignani) has analyzed thé figures 
supplied by the census returns as to occupations, 
and from its report it is found that the num- 
ber of persons depending upon agriculture was 
17,698,402 ; upon industrial pursuits, 9,289,206 ; 
trade, 4,247,764; liberal professions, 1,094,233 ; 
transport service, 1,020,721; public administra- 
tion, 711,027 ; public forces, 613,362 ; independ- 
ent persons, 2,295,966; giving a total for the 
classified population of 36,970,681. The differ- 
ence is made up by 490,374 persons not classed, 
237,899 persons without professions, and 231,805 
persons with unknown professions. 

The mean proportion of the agricultural classes 
to the total population is 48 per cent. for the 
whole of France, but it varies from 83.6 per cent. 
in the Department of the Lozére to 2.2 per cent. 
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in that of the Seine. The proportion of the agri- 
cultural population is much larger in the centre 
and west of France than in the north and east. 
The agricultural and industrial classes in France 
absorb altogether three-fourths of the total popu- 
lation of the country, and they are distributed in 
inverse ratio to each other. The mean propor- 
tion of the industrial population of France is 
25 per cent., but it is not found in any depart- 
ment, the nearest proportions being 12 and 26 
per cent. The average extent of the French 
trading classes is 114 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation. 


These departments of France are essentially 
commercial : Seine, 27.5 per cent. ; Bouches-du- 
Rhone, 25; Rhone, 22; Alpes-Maritimes and 
Isére, 19; Gard and Seine-Inferieure, 17; He- 
rault, Nord and Seine-et-Oise, 16. 

The proportion of the liberal professions to the 
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total population of France varies but little in the 
several departments. Its mean is about 5 per 
cent. of the population. Finally, as to the class 
of the population described as independent, its 
mean proportion over the whole of France is 114 
per cent. We find the highest percentages in the 


following departments: Seine-et-Oise, 22.3 per 
cent. ; Haute-Garonne, 15 per cent. ; Seine, 12 
per cent. ; Seine-et-Marne, 11 per cent.. The 
lowest mean (from 1 to 3 per cent.) of persons 
living on their property is found in the Auvergne, 
the Alpes, Savoy and Brittany. 


COOT-SHOOTING AT MONTPELLIER. 


By WIiLF. P. Ponp. 


Coots are a kind of water-fowl, termed by nat- 
uralists Fulica atra, of the order Pallida, and 
are found in enormeus numbers on the salt-water 
lakes and marshes of Southern Europe. As a 
rule they are not considered nice eating, but in 
France, during Lent, they are in great demand. 
The reason of this is that the Church of Rome 
does not recognize them as flesh, and Lent being 
a period of abstinence, this is taken advantage of. 
Consequently, in the early Spring large battues 
are organized to thin out the heavy increase in 
the number of birds, and to send those killed to 
a very profitable market. The coots are natu- 
rally timid birds, diving at the sight of a stranger, 
coming up close to the bank, or some weeds, and 
only showing a bill above the water, and there- 
fore it is the more curious to note that, in the 
method employed to obtain them, it is next to 
impossible to make them rise and fly. 

When the hunt is arranged, people come from 
all parts, bringing their flat-bottomed boats in 
carts and wagons, and depositing them at the 
upper end of the lake until all are arrived. Then 
the boats are manned by rowers, two shooters 
being assigned to each boat to prevent accidents 
as much as possible, and spreading out in a line 
so as to cover the entire breadth of the lake, the 
miniature fleet sweeps slowly along, many men 
accompanying them along the shores, beating the 
rushes and wading through the shallows, driving 
every bird before them. 

The air is filled with cries, and sounds of 
laughter, and jests, and the shy birds, finding no 
chance to escape to the rear, are driven forward 
step by step, but stopping wherever a suspicion 
of cover presents itself, only to be once more 
dislodged, until finally they reach some inlet or 
neck of water, and the poor birds can swim no 
further. 

By this time the line of boats has decreased in 
number ; as the lake narrowed, boat after boat 
dropped out of the line, and thrusting a pole or 
an oar into the mud, the men lashed the boat to 
these, so that by the time the inlet was reached 
the boats extended backward in an unbroken 
line, forming a large half circle, each boat being 


about sixty yards from the next one. In front 
of this line are half a dozen boats, which row 
down upon the coots until they crowd and pack 
so close that they can get no further; and one 
or two of them rise in the air with shrill cries, 
and flying very high and strong, wing their way 
over the heads of the boatmen toward where they 
have been driven from. 

No notice is taken of these ; they are the pio- 
neers, the sheep that lead the flock, and if they 
were staid the whole band of coots would split 
up and spread itself over the country. In another 
minute a second coot has risen, then another and 
another, and, quicker than one can tell it, the 
enormous flock, rising in an_ ever-thickening 
crowd until it looks like a huge inverted comma, 
passes over the heads of the men in the six boats. 
No need to press the coots further ; no power ex- 
cept death can stay them, now they are under 
way, and the first shots come from the twelve 
guns of those boats. 

Straight down the centre of the lake fly the 
coots, while on either side is stretched the long 
horns of the crescent of boats, from which an un- 
ceasing fusillade is kept up, fast as the guns can 
be fired and reloaded. This has no perceptible 
effect on the birds; on they go, over the heads 
of the centre of the crescent, until, reaching the 
far end of the lake, they sink with a dull, tired 
*‘ swish” into the broken sedges. 

Then all the boats set to work picking up the 
dead and wounded, which are numbered by thou- 
sands, and occupy the rest of the day,-the birds 
being packed in various ways and shipped to 
Paris by the night express or quick freight. The 
next day the same thing occurs again, and then 
two days elapse before the final shoot, as, if too 
hard driven, coots will leave places they have 
tenanted for years. 

The greatest fun is in picking up the wounded. 
They dive very well, and it is almost impossible 
to shoot them, as they dive at the flush. Even 
on the wing, it wants a quick, experienced shot 
to pick out his bird and bring it down, and he 
must aim several feet ahead to do that success- 
fully. Only a bungler shoots “‘ into the brown.” 
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As a rule, the men who shoot are assessed five 
francs each (about one dollar), and this is dis- 
tributed in charity ; the rowers are compensated 
by receiving birds, and a high feasting time is the 
result of a coot battue. 
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powdered resin; the bird is then dropped into 
boiling water for a few minutes, until the resin 
is softened, and the down can then be easily 
scraped off, and with it most of the objection- 
able oil. ‘The bird is then cleaned and well 





COOT-SHOOTING AT MONTPELLIER, FRANCE. 


In flavor the coot is not so much sedgy as of a 
rank, oily flavor, and this is avoided by the na- 
tives, when they cook them, by stripping off the 
feathers in the ordinary way, and then rubbing 
the black down which covers the body with finely 


washed, an onion is cut into four parts and placed 
inside the bird, and next day, when cooked, the 
flesh will be white and delicate, with no disagrec- 
able characteristics; and, in fact, when thus 
cooked, makes quite a palatable dish.. 













THE DUCHESS'S 
DRAWING-ROOM. 


By Lucy H. Hooper, 


Nosopy will believe me, I 
know. Some people will de- 
clare that I was dreaming, 
and others that I have sud- 
denly gone mad. But for the 
_ satisfaction of my own thought I will 

set down here the exact history of my 

strange experience. 

Z Some years ago I came to Paris to 
study architecture, and amongst my fel- 
low-pupils was a very intelligent young 
man from Rouen, Richard Guyon Ly 
name. Ile was some years older than 
I, but in spite of the differences in age 
and nationality and religion we scon 
became fast friends, and continued so 
throughout the whole of my stay in 
Parise We even began a very animated 
correspondence, after my return home, 
which we kept up for a year or two, and then it 
languished and died out, as the exchange of let- 
ters is apt to do between persons who have but 
few topics in common. Outside of our own per- 
sonal affairs we had nothing to write about to 
each other, and so we ceased after a time to write 
at all. But I had never forgotten my friend, and 
when I came to Paris, in 1889, to see the Exhi- 
bition, I lost no time in looking him up. 

He was easy enough to find. He had met with 
great success in his profession, and, indeed, was 
overwhelmed with work of all kinds. After his 
first effusive greeting to me he said, rather dis- 
ee ee mally, as he turned over the piles of papers on 

dah 6 eaten tele Onn Glens wide * » his desk, ‘‘It is a tantalizing matter, Westford, 
; to have you arrive in Paris just now, when I have 


so much to do, for I want to see something of 
Vol. XXX., No. 5—39. 
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you beyond a mere call and a half-hour’s chat. 
But stay—I have thought of something. Would 
you object to passing the night in an old, aristo- 
cratic mansion on the left bank of the Seine ? It 
has just been sold in consequence of the death of 
the young Duke de St. Yves, the last of his race, 
who died of consumption at Cannes a few months 
ago. The Hoétel St. Yves was built two centuries 
ago, and has been in the possession of the family 
ever since. It is a curious old place, very artistic 
in its furnishing and decorations, though the 
finest part of it was pulled down many years ago. 
I have to be there very early next Thursday morn- 
ing, to meet the new owner, who is a wealthy 
sugar-refiner, and who contemplates making ex- 
tensive alterations in the house, if, indeed, he 
does not decide upon its total demolition and the 
erection of a fine modern hotel in its stead. So 
I shall go there next Wednesday evening, to pass 
the night, as I dislike excessively the idea of 
coming in from my home at Neuilly at an unholy 
hour in the morning, and monsieur is a business 
man, and will hear of nothing later in the way of 
an appointment. Now, will you be my guest at 
the Hotel St. Yves? Wewill dine at a restau- 
rant in the neighborhood, and spend the evening 
in talking over our past experiences at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, and the next morning I will 
show you thoroughly over the old house, which is 
really worth seeing. And in that way I can en- 
joy in comfort a few hours of your society.” 

I was very glad indeed to accept the invitation, 
which, apart from my friendship for my proposed 
host, afforded the prospect of a positive feast for 
my artistic and antiquarian tastes. I only re- 
marked, laughingly, as we were about to sepa- 
rate : 

‘<T hope, Guyon, that there are no ghosts lurk- 
ing about the rooms and halls of this fine old 
edifice ?” 

‘Ghosts ? Nonsense, friend John. What 
put such rubbish in your head ? Did you ever 
hear of a ghost in the Paris of this nineteenth 
century ? I'll give you the bed-chamber of the 
late Dowager Duchess as a sleeping-apartment, 
and she was pious enough and severe enough to 
scare away any amount of disembodied spirits. 
Will you meet me in the court-yard of the 
Grand Hotel on Wednesday next at six o’clock ? 
Yes? That’s all right. Aw revoir.” 

And then he nailed his attention to the papers 
on the desk before him, and I took my departure. 

It was a beautiful June evening when I found 
myself, in company with my friend the architect, 
installed in the grandiose old rooms of the Hotel 
St. Yves. It was well that the weather was fine 
and warm, for the great, lofty apartments, the 
vast hall, and the monumental staircase with its 
balustrade in forged iron, were all pervaded with 
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an odor of mustiness and of damp. The faded fres- 
coes on the walls and ceilings were blurred with 
mildew in some places, and the paint here and 
there was scaling off and dropping to pieces. 
Guyon poitited out to me some charming pastoral 
scenes and mythological groups executed on the 
walls of the chief drawing-rooms and dining- 
room by noted artists of the eighteenth century, 
but it grew dark before we had finished our ex- 
plorations, and we were forced to put off any fur- 
ther investigations till the next day. In particu- 
lar I had been a good deal attracted by a short 
corridor leading out from the staircase on the 
first-floor landing, which showed a series of pan- 
els painted very beautifully with groups of birds 
and flowers upon the wall on one side, while on 
the opposite wall a row of windows gave light to 
this charming little hall. There was a door at 
the further end. But I only got a glimpse of 
this fascinating nook, as Guyon hurried me 
past to the great library on the ground-floor, 
where candles had been set out and lighted, and 
where we were to spend the evening. 

The hours passed rapidly by the help of con- 
versation and cigarettes, and it was past eleven 
o’clocle before I took up my candle and retired to 
the seclusion of the bedroom allotted to me. It 
was a charming old apartment, with bed and win- 
dow hangings of faded brocade, and a curious old 
carpet on the floor, the pattern of which repre- 
sented four peacocks, with outspread tails, one at 
either side, so that the whole of the immense 
square was almost entirely filled with a repre- 
sentation of the brilliant plumage of the royal 
bird. But the wash-stand set was in common 
faience, and the clock on the mantel-piece was a 
forty-franc affair from the Bon Marché, and 
there were other incongruities about the furni- 
ture that showed that the grand old hétel had 
not only been deserted by its noble owners for 
long years past, but also that many of the choic- 
est of its ornaments and its bric-d-brac had found 
their way to the great museums of Europe or to 
the cabinets of wealthy collectors. And over the 
mantel-piece there hung a picture at which | 
looked long and admiringly before I went to bed. 
It was that of a young and extremely pretty girl 
in the splendid court-dress of the later years of 
Louis XV. She did not look more than seven- 
teen, and the cumbrous gorgeousness of her cos- 
tume seemed inappropriate to her youth and to 
the piquant character of her beauty. The dress, 
however, was purely white, in satin and lace, and 
her ornaments were pearls of great size, which 
adorned not only the graceful, slender neck, but 
also the high-piled masses of her powdered hair. 
The arch expression of the full red lips and the 
laughing look in the large dark eyes lent a won- 
derful degree of fascination to the lovely counte- 
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nance. The line of the neck and sloping shoul- 
ders was faultless, and I caught myself speculating, 
as I gazed, if this fair creature had lived to be- 
come avictim of the Revolution, and to have that 
delicate throat severed by the cruel knife of the 
guillotine. 

‘*T’il ask Guyon to-morrow if he knows any- 
thing of her history,” I thought to myself, as I 
retired to rest. 

It was a beautiful night. The moon was at 
the full, and there was not a cloud to mar the 
dark, lustrous serenity of the sky. I set my win- 
low wide open before I went to bed, in defiance 
of the popular Parisian belief that whoever sleeps 
with his or her window open, even in midsum- 
mer, will infallibly go blind. But the poisonous 
influence must work very slowly, for I know at 
least half a dozen Americans who have indulged 
in that supposcd pernicious practice for ten years 
past, and whose eyes are still in excellent condi- 
tion. 

Paris, which is a noisy city enougli at night in 
the neighborhood of the boulevards and the thea- 
tres, is as quiet as the country itself, outside of 
the centres of business or of pleasure, from ten 
o'clock at night till early in the morning. So I 
lay reveling in the intense stillness and hush of 
the world around me, and recalling all the stories 
that Guyon and I had talked over together—rem- 
iniseences of the frolics and follies of our student 
days—and meditating upon his disquisitions re- 
specting the stability of the French Republic, 
which was, he declared, destined to last, General 
Boulanger to the contrary notwithstanding. And 
in the midst of my meditations I drifted off into 
a sound, tranquil sleep. 

[ awoke with a start, and with the deep-toned 
note of some great church-clock in the neighbor- 
hood filling the air with its vibrations. I pulled 
my watch from under the pillow, and looked at 
itin the moonlight. Half-past one—I had only 
been asleep for some two hours. What in the 
world could have wakened me out of so deep a 
slumber ? I turned over and tried to go to sleep 
again, but I soon found that I was wide awake-— 
in for a sleepless night, in fact. Iam subject to 
attacks of insomnia, and so was not much sur- 
prised at my wakeful condition. But under such 
circumstances I became speedily too nervous and 
restless to remain in bed. At home I could have 
read myself into comparative drowsiness, but I 
had neither book nor paper at hand in the Hotel 
St. Yves. 

Suddenly I bethought me of the library on the 
ground-floor, where Guyon and I had passed the 
evening. I would go down-stairs and borrow a 


volume from its musty shelves—anything that 
would serve for. me to read myself to sleep with. 
I got up and lighted my candle, partially dressed 
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myself, and started on my search for a literary 
narcotic. 

[ found the library without any difficulty, and 
having selected a volume of Diderot, I started to 
return to my bed-chamber. But I took the wrong 
turning, or I went up a different staircase from 
the one I had gone down, and I found myself 
suddenly at the entrance to the corridor with the 
painted panels that had so attracted me when I 
had first caught sight of it. 

““T'll take a look at these birds and flowers 
now, for I may not have a chance in the morn- 
ing,” I said to myself. 

So I went along, candle in hand, though the 
moonlight that streamed in through the windows 
on the opposite side rendered any additional light 
scarcely necessary, and I examined each picture 
in turn. They were beautifully executed, and 
highly decorative in character. On one panel was 
represented a group of flamingoes, and on another 
a pair of white peacocks perched upon a bough of 
a dark cypress-tree, and soon, And on the door 
at the end of the gallery was painted a most 
charming composition, representing Cupids rid- 
ing on swans and pelting each other with water- 
lilies. I was about to retrace my steps, after hav- 
ing admired it, when an uncontrollable impulse, 
which I could neither define nor resist, impelled 
me to grasp the gilded door-handle and to turn 
the latch. The door opened without difficulty at 
my touch, and I looked into the space beyond, 

I saw there simply the most beautiful room that 
I had ever seen in my life. Under the silver ra- 
diance of the Summer moonlight all the details 
of this exquisite apartment were distinctly visible. 
The light came from a row of windows, four in 
number, which, like those in the corridor, were 
set in the outer wall. It was of stately propor- 
tions, and was decorated and furnished in the 
most sumptuous manner, with hangings and fur- 
niture-coverings in pale-blue satin, brocaded with 
tiny roses. Here and there stood cabinets, with 
panels of porcelain let into the dark wood of the 
lower half of their glazed doors, and with their 
shelves laden with costly and artistic toys. The 
yalls were painted with groups of Cupids and 
garlands of peach-blossoms seen against an azure 
sky. There was a vast chandelier in rock-crystal 
suspended from the ceiling by a cord in twisted 
silver wire. The great carpet, woven in one 
piece, that covered the floor, showed on a ground 
of the palest blue a device of doves and roses. On 
either side of the fire-place stood a tall Sévres vase, 
or, rather, jar, the groundwork in the old royal 
blue, and each adorned with the representation 
of a hunting party of the days of Lonis XV. 
There were, as I noticed with surprise, great daubs, 
or, rather, splashes, of a dark-red color on. thesa 
roses. A line of spots, in the same deep crimson, 
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in curious curves and windings, spotted the deli- 
cate tints of the carpet and disfigured its pattern. 
And then as I gazed I became aware that some- 
thing—I could not tell what—was flitting about 
the room, its motions following the mazy curves 
of the line of spots upon the carpet. In the 
vague lustre of the moon- 
light it looked like a -- 
white, floating cloud, or a “ 
wreath of vapor impelled 
by the wind, and yet there 
was something in its .*% 








movements and its aspect that 
recalled a human form. The 
air at the same time was filled 
with a faint sound of wailing, 
which suggested screams of an- 
guish, as that indistinct and 
misty shape did the form of a 
hunted and flying woman. 
Suddenly it turned and drifted 
toward the door. 1 instantly 
closed the gilded portal, with 
its gay group of swans and Cupids, and I fled, 
pursued by a nameless terror, to the staircase, and 
thence found my way back to my room, awed and 
affrighted, but by what I could not tell. 

“*Tt was all the moonlight,” I said to myself ; 
‘‘only the effect of the moonlight.” And so, 
reasoning with myself, I finally dropped asleep 
just as the Summer dawn was flushing the skies 
with its earliest roses. 

When I left my room, a few hours later, all 
things wore a different aspect under the bright- 
ness of the June morning. ‘‘ Very foolish of me,” 
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I soliloquized, ‘‘ to have been alarmed at some 
concentration of vapors, due, probably, to the 
heat of the weather acting on the dampness of a 
long-closed room. That room—I must see it 
again by daylight. What a perfect gem of the 
Louis XV. epoch it is, and in such fine preserva- 
tion, too! I shall give the whole morning to a 
careful study of its furniture and decorations.” 

[ joined Guyon in the state dining-room, a 
huge apartment with a ceiling in carved oak and 
wall-panels, in fine but faded Gobelin tapestry, 
in which we and our rolls and coffee, established 
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SEE PAGE 615. 


at one end of the massive table, looked dwarfed 
and quite lost amid the magnitude of our sur- 
roundings. As soon as Guyon had cmptied his 
cup—which, to my mind, he took an immense 
deal of time in doing—I said to him, briskly, 
** Come, Guyon, I want you to show me, first of 
all, since you have promised to take me over the 
hotel, the beautiful room at the end of the pretty 
corridor with painted panels that I admired so 
much yesterday.” 

Iie looked up at me with an expression of 
amazed interrogation. 
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‘The Duchess’s Drawing-room ?” he said, in- 
quiringiy. ‘‘ Who has told you anything about 
the Duchess’s Drawing-room ?” 

** Nobody ; but, to tell you the truth, I stole a 
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of my midnight expedition, and described to the 
best of my ability the superb apartment, the door 
leading to which I had accidentally opened. I 
ended by telling him that I certainly’should have 
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march on you last night, and went to take a look 
at it by moonlight.” 

‘And what did you see ?—tell me exactly what 
you saw ?” 

So, rather annoyed at the closeness of Guyon’s 
questioning, I gave him a full and minute history 


entered it to look at the furniture and pictures. 
had it not been for the strange white vapor, v1 
mist-wreath, that had gone floating over the tloor 
as I gazed. 

When I had finished my story; Guyon, without 
speaking, rose and left the room, returning almos¢ 
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immediately witlr.a flat; square volume, bound in 
erimson morocco, and stamped on one side of the 
cover with the coat of arms and ducal coronet of 
the St. Yves family. This he laid before me, 
opening it at the title-page, which was not 
printed, but written with a pen in the most elab- 
rate style of which calligraphy is capable. ‘‘ Dec- 
orations and Furniture of the New Drawing-room 
in the Hétel St. Yves,” I read aloud, ‘‘ Executed 
for and Dedicated to the Most Noble and Puissant 
Seigneur Henri Louis Amédée Raoul, Duke de 
St. Yves.” I eagerly turned over the pages. 
There, in a series of water-color drawings, were 
representations of all the charming objects I had 
seen in the dim lustre of the Summer moonlight ; 
the panels with their device of Cupids and peach- 
blossoms, the artistic cabinets and chairs and 
sofas, the delicately tinted carpet, all were there, 
even the two great Sévres vases. 

‘* But we are wasting time in looking at the 
pictures !” I cried, at last, springing to my feet. 
‘‘T am anxious to see and to examine at my leis- 
ure the real objects. Make haste, Guyon, and 
let us go up-stairs at once,” 

He hesitated for a moment, and then, closing 
the hook of drawings, he said, slowly and im- 
pressively : 

“Are you sure—quife sure, Westford—that 
your adventure last night was not merely a 
dream ?” 

«A dream ? Why, Guyon, what possesses you, 
that you can talk such nonsense ? How could I 
visit in a dream a room of whose existence I had 
never heard, and see in it the actual furniture 
and decorations that are represented in the book 
before you? Moreover, if you want any farther 
evidence of my having actually gone down-stairs 
in the night, you will find it in the volume of 
Diderot that I brought from the library, and that 
is still in my bed-chamber.” 

“Come, then. I will open for you forthwith 
the door of the Duchess’s Drawing-room.” 

We ascended the staircase, passed through the 
little corridor on the first landing, and then 
paused before the door that bore the device of 
the swans and the water-lilies. 

“You are sure,” quoth Guyon, turning to me 
as he laid his hand upon the lock, “ that this is 
the door that you opened last night ?” 

‘< Perfectly sure. But why P 

The words died upon my lips as he flung the 
door wide open. I was stricken dumb with as- 
tonishment. Beyond lay, nat the elegant apart- 
ment of my remembrance, but the trees and turf 
and flowers of a large, old-fashioned garden, with 
here and there a mildewed statue, or a fountain 
weeping in its rock-work. The door gave access 
merely to a balcony, with a balustrade in gilt iron- 
work, which continued the whole length of that 
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end of the house. I gazed-on the scene in silent 
stupefaction for some moments. 

**Guyon, what does this mean? Where is 
the room that I saw last night ?” I finally asked, 
turning to him as I spoke. 

“The room that you saw last night no longer 
exists. It was demolished nearly two centuries 
ago. The north wing containing it was built by 
the Duke de St. Yves of that day, and fitted up 
to receive his second wife, who was a Mlle. Isa- 
belle de Villebois, on their return from their wed- 
ding-journey. She was a most beautiful creat- 
ure, only seventeen, when the duke married her, 
and he was past sixty-five. He was madly in love 
with her, but she was as vain and frivolous and 
unprincipled as she was beautiful, and they had 
not been married a month before serious and vio- 
lent dissensions arose between them. Tle was a 
man of most ungovernable temper, of a high 
sense of honor, and altogether unfitted to bear 
with the vanities and follies of his young wife. 
What she did, or what she was going to do at the 
last, has never been known. It was something 
that brought about a terrible catastrophe. One 
Summer evening the duke and the duchess were 
alone together in the splendid drawing-room of 
the new wing. ‘The servants heard, or fancied 
they heard, screams for help during the evening ; 
but all became quiet at last, and they took no 
notice of the sounds. The next morning the 
corpse of the duchess was found lying on the floor 
of the drawing-room. She had been pursued and 
stabbed repeatedly as she fled shrieking for help, 
as the blood-spots on the carpet and the splashes 
of blood on the furniture, even to the vases in 
front of the fire-place, conclusively proved. <A 
long, sharp hunting-knife that had belonged to 
the duke lay near the body. Search was at once 
made for the miserable husband. He was found 
in his own bed-chamber, sitting bolt upright in 
his arm-chair beside the table, but stone-dead. 
He had shot himself through the head. On the 
table lay, sole indication of the causes of the 
tragedy, a sheet of paper on which was traced, 
in the duke’s handwriting, the phrase attributed 
to Francis I., ‘ All is lost save honor.’ 

“The north wing was pulled down a few 
months later by order of the murderer’s son, who 
had succeeded to the title. The great Sevres 
vases are in the South Kensington Museum at 
London, for all the ornaments, furniture, etc., of 
the fatal room were forthwith disposed of, and 
have been dispersed amongst the art-collections 
of Europe till searcely any of them can be traced 
nowadays. You have had, my dear Westford, a 
curious and inexplicable experience. But pray 
note one thing, I beg of you. The St. Yves mar- 
der took place on the night of June 9th. Last 
night was that of June 9th. Now come away 
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and let me close the door. The definite decision 
of the new owner has been made—the house is to 
be demolished and a new one erected on its site. 
So you are probably the last person who, even in 
a vision, will have seen the Duchess’s Drawing- 
room,” 
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‘*And the portrait above the mantel-piece in 
the room where I slept last night ?” 

‘Is that of the Duchess Isabelle. It was 
painted by Drouais, and represents her in her 
wedding-dress. The pearls that she wears were 
the gift to her of King Louis XV.” 


ISLAND AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


By NELLY Harr WoopwortTH. 


It was an unexplored country, because no one 
cared to find it out. Every one Anew where 
‘Lone Is” lay, and how it became an Is, but 
there were more attractive ones nearer by, and 
save for the yearly visits of the hay-makers, it was 
given over mostly to solitude. ‘The eastern 
heights, crowned with maple forests, rose ab- 
ruptly from the water, and across the broad, inter- 
vale meadow the western groves looked over, 
whilst the smooth-leaved beeches nodded a greet- 
ing, and the swinging maple-tassels, dancing, an- 
swered, 

When the March winds melted the snows 
upon the mountains the Is lay deep beneath the 
floods, a fringe of willows its only boundary, save 
where the frowning rocks looked down upon the 
merciless stream. When the waters had regained 
their usual channel soft beds of sand lay between 
the rankly growing grasses, and here the water- 
birds loved to build their nests and rear their 
young. Nature had evidently designed this place 
for an Is, and never completed her plans.. The 
winding river grew more and more circuitous, 
until just here, where the valley 
broadened, it nearly tied a knot, and 
an obliging farmer had removed the 
few rods of earth between, hoping 
thus to save the long, tedious jour- 
ney. But the broad, deep river re- 
fused to be coaxed into the new.chan- 
nel, and the years had only developed 
a dark, deep cove, swarming with fish 
and covered with exquisite water- 
lilies. 

Southward, the shores were low, 
and in their season dense with verd- 
ure, and elms of gigantic proportions 
waved their branches high in air, with 
ambitious vines clambering to their 
topmost boughs. Flowers grew here 
that had no other home in the wein- 
ity, finding in this rich hot-bea the 
requisites for a permanent stay, and 
delighting the botanist by their rare- 
ness and luxuriance. 

It was when the Is lay smiling 
under a Spring sky that I first moved 


my boat beside it, and forced my way through the 
willowy border into the deepest recesses of the 
wooded portion beyond. All the surroundings 
breathed of peace and tranquillity. The colors 
were soothing, the half-shadows grateful to the 
eye, the atmosphere was slumberous—a ‘‘ Sleepy 
Hollow ” where a modern Rip Van Winkle, yiel4- 
ing to its influences, might lay him down and skip 
the centuries in this realm of calm forgetfulness. 
The village was so far away—the interests that 
had absorbed my life faded like a dream, shamed 
by their insignificance. 

The trees seemed to touch the sky, and the 
apparent contact had brought the Heaven down, 
I did not wonder that in just such a place as this 
our dear Louisa Alcott met her better life—-- yot 
religion ” there, which was ever after her abiding 
guest, a satisfying joy poured out in reverence 
for His beautiful world, and shown best in self- 
denying love for her fellow-men. 

Like Helen Hunt, my fullest sympathy is with 
that man who, when his wife died, ‘‘ somehow 
took to the woods.” He could look up through 
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them to the glorious sky, and ‘‘the way seemed 
very short over which she had gone.” What an 
unconscious tribute was this to Nature’s soothing 
influence! How reverently she touches our 
wounds—how tenderly she binds them up—how 
gently asserts her power as a kindly healer ! 

Lucy Larcom says ‘‘ that anyone who does not 
vare for wild flowers loses half the sweetness of 
this mortal life, and whoever closes his eyes to 
the beauty about him, and never stops his work- 
aday ways to listen to the music of the birds, or 
talk with Nature in the wildwood haunts, loses 
the other half, and might just as well be dead and 
buried.” 

The dark green of the mosses was relieved by 





THE AMERICAN BITTERN. 


clusters of flowers ; tall, pink lady’s-slippers were 
trembling upon their slender stems ; delicate 
twin-flowers lifted their shy, sweet faces, and 
over all there breathed the fragrance of a thou- 
sand flowers ‘‘ yet fresh with childhood.” Gi- 
gantic ferns rose here and there, and the fragile 
maiden’s-hair gracefully bent and drooped—every 
frond a poem, dainty, exquisite and matchless. 
While I stood amid these magical surroundings, 
bewildered by their enchanting beauty, a faint 
cluck, cluck, clucking broke the silence. It an- 
nounced a young partridge family which were 
scratching in the greatest enthusiasm among the 
dead leaves, that flew about, palpitating with the 
life imparted by their tiny feet. Immovable 
through surprise and admiration, and careful lest 


my feet should stumble on the threshold of this 
sylvan home and alarm the timid mother, I 
watched breathlessly while they gathered in their 
bountiful harvest, with a constant stream of gos- 
sip amongst themselves—a numerous progeny, 
seemingly born into the world as old as their par- 
ent, and quite independent of her fostering care. 
When the motionless silence became unendurable 
[ moved but slightly, and they were gone—the 
brown leaves, the logs and the mosses concealed 
them, and only when the sound of my retreating 
footsteps had died away did their soft voices an- 
swer again the mother’s reassuring cluck. 

This beautiful game bird, which we New En- 
glanders call the partridge, and Southerners, the 
pheasant, is really the ruffed 
grousc—the ¢rwe American 
partridge being termed the 
quail, The large, fan-shaped 
tail and the silky frill upon 
the neck tells the distinction 
quickly. The eggs, too, of the 
first have a darker coloring, 
the chickens are slower in 
maturing, and but one brood 
in a season are usually reared. 

Only a few feet from the 
highway of the waters, close 
by a decaying tree, with no 
intercepting branches to ob- 
struct their rapid flight should 
an enemy approach, was a nest 
with nineteen white eggs, be- 
longing to ‘‘ Bob White,” our 
New England quail.*  Ilis 
cheery whistle sometimes fur- 
nishes a clew to the home- 
precincts, wheré more than 
one tawny-throated dame may 
blithely answer his call. He 
is a convert, too, to the old 
Levitical teachings, and con- 
siders it no hardship whatever 
to obey its laws regarding his deceased brother’s 
family. This “lord of the harem ”—this leader 
in quail society, is a precocious fellow, and how 
he manages to elude his keen-scented pursuers 
is one of the mysteries yet to be revealed. The 
nest, however, is an ordinary affair. A mere 
depression in the ground, beneath the friendly 
shelter of some overhanging bank or heap of 
brush-wood, some vine or mossy tuft, though sin- 
gle instances may defy all the laws of its ances- 
tors as to its location. One is known, where it 
was placed in the top of an oak-tree ; sixteen eggs 


* The writer does not intend to convey the idea that 
this bird is common in Vermont; on the contrary, it is 
rare, and the nest referred to was the only one found in 
this section. 
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were hatched, and the brood, scrambling down 
the short and rough boughs that grew out all 
sround the trunk of the tree, reached the ground 
in safety. 

The finder was a sportsman, who had killed 
some hundreds of the game, and positively af- 
firmed having seen the bird upon the nest. His 
observation was doubted, until the unbelievers 
were brought to the spot while the female was 
sitting, and were obliged to acknowledge its ac- 
curacy. 

Thirty-three eggs have been found in one nest, 
of which twenty-three hatched and went off, and 
four more had live birds in them. Seven of these 
were piled in the centre in a curious manner. 
They might have been the contribution of more 
than one bird, though but one female covered 
them. 

Boih parents sometimes sit close together upon 
the nest, and a glimpse of their rounded profiles 
and wondering eyes would make us pause before 
sanctioning their destruction. The nesting is 
announced to all the neighbors within hearing 
distance by the clear, ringing whistle which 
forms *‘one of the most delightful characteristics 
of the early Summer afternoon.” Several young 
families may result from one season’s housekeep- 
ing, and even in November they may be maneu- 
vering with a final brood. 

I left them reluctantly, attracted by an elegant 
wood-duck, in bridal attire, whose destination 
would tell the secret of their home-life. His 
crested head was a metallic, iridescent green and 
purple, his plumage was of glossy sheen, and a 
white crescent adorned his shoulders, framed in 
changing tints of purple and black. He flew rap- 
idly and gracefully homeward, alighting farther 
down the Is, by his nest in the hollow of a low 
tree, directly overhanging the stream. His mate 
received the food he brought with evident joy, 
unwilling to leave the twelve yellow-white eggs 
upon the lining of hay and feathers, within. 
Their acute sense of hearing gave early warning of 
my approach, and a nearer acquaintance was as 
unattainable as ‘‘ the other side of the rainbow,” 
for they took to the water immediately, conceal- 
ing themselves with adroitest care. 

There are rumors abroad that the young are 
carried in the parents’ bill to the water, to be in- 
itiated in all the mysteries of swimming and div- 
ing. In this case they had only to tumble them 
overboard, when their preparatory lessons in 
their native element obviously must be ‘sink 
or swim.” 

This was the identical spot where, earlier in the 
season, I saw from my boat the blue-winged teal. 
Its wings were the,loveliest sky-blue, a white cres- 
cent fronted the eye, and the head was purple or 
green or black in the shifting sunlight. 


The ‘‘ whistler,” the golden-eyed duck, came, 
too, to this quiet, shady inlet, where the banks 
were fringed with ferns and flawers, where the 
river murmured coftly as it touched the base of a 
great rock, and from its heights fell the stream of 
living verdure over, swinging between earth and 
heaven, ‘‘ climbing toward the stars and falling 
hopelessly earthward.” No wonder they loved 
the ‘‘calm, under its shadow ”—though this was 
no ‘‘ weary land ”—that they chose this for their 
trysting-place, where their shining crests were 
mirrored in the still depths below. 

Where the golden sunshine reached down 
through the ‘‘entanglement of soft wildness,” 
the American snipe (Wilson’s) had made her nest 
upon a heap of moss—the green decay of an old 
log, partly—and three olive-gray eggs, with dark- 
brown markings, lay upon the glossy, lustrous 
bed. 

Near by were the open meadows, where the big 
poke-weeds grew, and where, in the soft sands at 
their feet, the spotted sandpipers made their 
homes. Whole families were sheltered there, 
reveling in the warmth, and “ peep, peeping.” 
How they talked and chattered, cuddling down 
among the grasses whenever there was a strange 
sound! Once I found their nest by the railroad, 
near the village, and but a few feet from the pass- 
ing trains. Their nest, I say, though it was the 
merest hollow in the surface, and fitted up with 
never a feather or rootlet or blade of grass. Two 
eggs were there, and two little downy birdies ran 
into the tall grass to hide, keeping up the inces 
sant “‘cheeping” which told their whereabouts. 
They were so soft and fluffy, such dainty birdies, 
that I could not resist the temptation of taking 
one home, thinking it might be reared success- 
fully. It cried pitifully all the night long. Cra- 
dled in its snugly lined basket, it was homesick 
for the gravel bed, with but one daisy-spray be- 
tween it and the burning sun. I carried it back 
in the morning, to regain its lost happiness in the 
tender mother’s care. She led them down the 
embankment to a watery waste, where the wild 
grasses hid their downy bodies but did not hush 
their talk. <A tiny bill had thrust itself through 
a remaining egg in my absence, and was peeping 
as vigorously as if it were already a regular in- 
habitant. They have a curious flight—for long 
distances directly parallel with, and only a few 
inches above, the river’s surface. Their strange 
salutations, undefined as to purpose (a series of 
backward bows), are still more absurd in the tit- 
larks and other smaller birds. 

An American bittern started up with a heavy 
flight from among the sedges, croaking a disap- 
probation of callers as I drew near. By follow- 
ing the directions of the hay-makers, I found 
their nest afterward, concealed in tufts of brake, 
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with its two brownish-gray eggs, while the brave 
owner, never quailing in my presence, made me 
conscious how wrong and unmannerly was my in- 
trusion. Its eyes fairly blazed with anger and 
scorn at my interference, at my daring to molest 
them—they, the rightful heirs in their true home- 
kingdom. In hot, sunny afternoons I have seen 
them stand motionless for hours in the shallow 
water, their heads well drawn in upon their shoul- 
ders, their eyes half closed and their thoughts 
plainly retroverted—brooding upon some fancied 
wrong, perhaps, or dreaming over some problem 
of vital importance. 

Last year they lived in the open meadow, where 
the female hugged her nest closely, until the 
scythes of the mowers deprived her of the power 
of flight. One of the two half-fledged goslings 
was brought to me, and hospitably entertained 
for several weeks, whilst the taming process was 
supposed to be progressing. Contrary to all ac- 
counts of its native gentleness, our guest devel- 
oped so many vicious tendencies that it was unani- 
mously pronounced ‘‘a thing of evil.” It was 
unsafe to approach it without special care, owing 
to a dangerous habit of striking directly at our 
eyes with its long beak. After untold patience 
with its wicked ways, it was finally tamed—by a 
taxidermist, and I must confess to a nervous 
shrinking even yet, when I approach its pedestal. 

Their unmusical love-song begins early in the 
season, continuing at varying intervals until the 
nesting is well begun. Naturalists differ in ac- 
counting for this extraordinary sound ; meanwhile 
the bitterns go on with their ‘ stake-driving,” 
dealing their resonant plows with the greatest 
precision. The young soon assume the solitary 
habits of their parents, roaming about. singly 
until their travels are interrupted by the wating 
season. 

The water was splashing in the marshy cove, 
as if some tiny whale were “spouting,” and up 
sprang a great blue heron with the fish it had 
been pursuing, and quickly flew ‘ beyond my 
ken.” « 

Troops of red-winged blackbirds had colonized 
clese by, giving a perfect conception, in their con- 
fusing jargon, of the Tower of Babel and its be- 
wildering effect. An incessant hovering and flut- 
tering was taking place, with occasional whistles 
and musical performances that might well aston- 
ish the very bird himself. One eccentric indi- 
vidual, perched in the top of a tall tree, was 
practicing the most wonderful acrobatic exercises 
with profuse contortions that threatened every 
now ard then to exterminate him. His ambi- 
tious singing, too, added greatly to the entertain- 
ment ; the movement and the song were one—a 
matchless harmony (?). 

Several nests were in the alders, and one late 
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edition contained five pale-blue eggs, blotched 
and marbled with brown. One was also placed 
upon an upright stub that rose from the water, 
as if courting certain destruction from every side. 
Their incongruous song is more than balanced by 
their dusky beauty, shown in striking contrasts 
of scarlet and black. 

Ornithologists state that ‘‘shore-larks go farther 
north to nest,” and, as if in defiance of this asser- 
tion, I came upon a family group—the entire 
household, parents and four children. There 
were signs of recent sitting in the mother’s un- 
kempt plumage, an absence of those toilet acces- 
sories so requisite for a fine appearance—doubt- 
less, for the sake of her four or five spotted eggs, 
she had even denied herself the luxury of her 
morning bath. 

A titlark was walking daintily, with mincing 
steps, up and down the sands—one of the few 
birds that really walk. Most of them go hopping 
through life in true robin fashion, strangers to 
a more orthodox gait. Its note was weak and 
its flight vacillating, alighting mostly upon the 
ground, where it ran with the greatest ease, or 
stopping often to indulge in the characteristic 
seesawing which betrays it as one of the wagtail 
tribe. 
Returning through the woodland, admonished 
by the waning day, the lustrous greenness of the 
mosses was a perpetual surprise—mosses attain- 
ing this perfection on/y when nurtured in the 
shade, the coolness and the noontide dew. Every 
turf and tree-trunk and bit of rock was a fairy 
moss-garden. The graceful curves and lengthen- 
ing arches seemed a part of some vast cathedral, 
its floor mosaicked in exceeding beauty, and its 
dim aisles echoing with that saddest sound in 
nature, the phebe-bird’s note. Whoever heard 
another song like this? As if an agony of sor- 
row had swepé over her soul and found expression 
in this mournful, broken-heatted strain. Poor, 
sobbing bird! bearing the troubles of the whole 
bird-world, and wailing out her woe until my 
eyes filled with tears at her fancied suffering. 
What calamity could have overtaken her ances- 
tors, that, clear down through the centuries, the 
remembrance lingers in that pitiful ery ? 

“¢ Perpetual youth is in the woods,” says Emer- 
son; and in the wood phebe’s haunts is perpetual 
sorrow, or an expression of sorrow, for doubtless 
her heart is awake to the joy. of the spring-time, 
voicing its soft sentiment in melancholy. Their 
attire is‘sombre and severe, as befits their habit ; 
in manner they are grave and quiet, and serene 
and tranquil in disposition, poising on rapidly 
vibrating wing before the window of the wood- 
man’s hut to ask his sympathy. They bear ac- 
quaintance, and will come to his window-sill daily 
‘for their usual allowance of bread-crumbs. 
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PHEBE-BIRD. 


Their nests are admirably in unison with their 
surroundings, a part—difficult to distinguish—of 
the landscape. Placed across some bough, or in 
a forked twig, maybe, the thin-floored structure 
seems but a natural part of the limb—a handful 
of lichens and mosses carelessly arranged, with 
no hint of the creamy beauty within, in the three 
or four eggs prettily blotched in reddish brown 
and lilac. 

By the shore again, a tiny wood-wren remem- 
bered that true hospitality not only “ wel- 
comes the coming” but ‘‘speeds the parting 
guest.” Love was no feeble impulse with 
him—no sordid selfishness. It was an out- 
burst of song, in which the whole expres- 
sion was ecstatic. His little world, bathed 
in ‘*that light which transcends all other 
lights celestial,” was ‘‘ June deep” in hap- 
piness, and he told “the old, old story” 
over again—the story that will be ever new 
as long as youth and love shall have exist- 
ence—a marvelously beautiful strain, his joy 
overflowing in a bubbling, liquid melody. 

The willows were bending low in watery 
caresses when I left this strangely beautiful 
land, and shoved out into the middle of the 
stream to look back upon this island city. 
It rested calmly upon the tranquil waters, 
its fair image below, heart meeting heart, 
land meeting land. ‘‘ To-morrow,” I said, 
‘‘T shall come again—in the morning.” The 
homeward journey was not rapid. Floating 
listlessly on, while the sunset glory was blaz 
ing on the hills and mountajns— 
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‘“*The day is nearly done ; 
My ship rocks in a path of gold 
Made by the setting sun.” 








Meanwhile a whip-poor-will came near, to 
ask my advice. ‘* Whip-poor-will ? Whip- 
poor-will ? Whip-poor-will ?” said he, re- 
peatedly using the rising inflection, and 
solemnly answering, ‘‘ Whip-poor-will,” as 
if, after great deliberation, he was fully 
decided what course to take in the matter. 
Like that rosy light hanging over our fut- 
ures, which upon near approach may end 
in disenchantment, is this uncanny bird. 
**A joy forever” when distances intervene; 
a weird, unwelcome visitor when the shad- 
ows are followed by the increasing gloom, 
and its wild, startling cry drops down from 
the house-top, or from nobody knows where, 
and brings the wish that they might be 
driven back to their swampy Eden with the 
same punishment they were so lavishly will- 
ing should overtake the other party. 

The fragrant, wax-like spiranthes was en- 
ticing a belated humming-bird, which hastily 
withdrew his bill and darted across my path. 
This lovely orchid, whose twisting stems have 
given it the name of “‘ ladies-tresses,” might fitly 
invite this airy sprite—this ‘‘ spirit of the flow- 
ers.” He paused a moment, hovering about the 
opposite bank, then flew away, where ‘ green 
fields and pastures new” were lying. 

These same pastures were echoing and re-ech- 
oing with the grass-finch’s song—the ‘ vesper 
bird” of New England. I knew where they were 
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summering, and just which tuft of grass con- 
cealed their nest. Look for the bay edging upon 
the wing and the white, outer tail-feathers, if the 
general sparrowy outlines confuse them in your 
mind with half a dozen other near relatives. The 
tender, sympathetic voice will help, too, to locate 
the singer when the breezy uplands are chosen 
for your twilight stroll. The song came floating 
down from the heights, as if angels were hovering 
there, until it met the stream, and on its waves it 
floated away until it mingled with the sweet even- 
ing sounds that encompassed all the land. 

A patriarchal home-robin, “sitting in the door 
of his tent,” watched my landing, but did not in- 
terrupt his vespers. 

‘* Divine the musie of his matin song, 
And in his evening hymn diviner still.” 


He was still singing. Loud and rapturous the 
strain arose when the day was new, when the 
evening promise was fulfilled in the fair dawning. 
No rainbow colors linger in his plumage. There 
are birds that move more gracefully, other songs 
are richer, yet the robins we carry in our hearts 
from Spring to Spring again. It must be because 
they abide where the immortal streams of the 
sacred home-life rise that we associate them in 
our thoughts with the paradise singers. 

I could hear him still when I had rowed far up 
the stream and saw my beautiful island. But, 
oh, how changed! Could it be that a few short 
hours had wrought this miracle? No longer « 
“land of the afternoon” ; the rest and quiet were 
gone ; all was bustle and stir, commotion and ac- 
tivity, in this crowded city. Its citizens were out 
in gala attire, its myriad bands were playing. I 
heard the martial music of the robin, and from 
the woods the booming of the partridge-drums. 
Songs of ravishing sweetness filled the air ; a hun- 
dred voices joined in the chorus. I walked in 
step with its measures ; the pulses of life beat only 
in sympathy; I seemed to breathe but music. 
The world just then was born anew, and delight- 
ing in its youth and beauty. 

That child of perpetual unrest, the ruby- 
crowned kinglet, was there, singing in tones of 
sweetness and power such as I had never heard. 
It was his regular Spring song, usually reserved 
for the companion of his joys in a more northern 
latitude. The happiness unfolding in his breast 
merged in a tempest of music distinctly wren-ish 
in character, that natural language conveying his 
ideas to a responsive soul. 

Audubon ‘‘came from long leagues away” to 
visit this mite of a birdling in its native home, 
and hearing it but in a single instance, felt him- 
self richly repaid for his journey. ‘‘ When I tell 
you,” he says, “‘that its song is fully as sonorous 
as that of the canary, and much richer, I do not 


come up to the truth, for it is not only as clear 
and powerful, but much more varied and pleasing 
to the ear.” 

The wind revealed, occasionally, as if too pre- 
cious for constant wear, a crest of scarlet or ruby 
feathers in his gray cap, and his olive-green shou!- 
ders changed to pearly gray beneath. He is a 
demure little body, whose chief personality lies 
in that wondrous voice, in its great strength and 
volume compared to the size of the owner. 

The three whistling notes, the first prolonged, 
were the white-throated sparrow’s—“le whistler ” 
of the Canadian habitant. They are never abun- 
dant in Vermont, save in the migrations. Far- 
ther north, in the wildnesses of the St. John’s 
River, they are most plentiful of all the birds. 
The song is in a minor key, and is plaintive and 
touching. - 

Their white-crowned relative is the chief of 
the sparrow clan. No need of royal insignia, of 
purple robe, to proclaim his rank; his elegant 
form and noble bearing mark him a prince by 
right, and the crown of white and black is suf- 
ficiently regal. 

The robe of royalty becomes the purple finch, 
and the exquisitely modulated song was his, with 
the oft-repeated “‘ sweet, sweet, sweet,” the words 
overlapping each other by their swift repetition. 
They show many color variations—all the shad- 
ings from pink to crimson, from bronze to car- 
dinal. His home was near, and his admiring 
glances and open flatteries, which she understood, 
but seemingly ignored, soon brought the little 
gray housekeeper outside. She sidled up to her 
handsome lover, and they whispered confidingly 
together. 

Orioles, dressed in the colors of Lord Balti- 
more, whistled and called to their mates, and over 
my head swung their home, showing the marvel- 
ous skill by which strength and elegance are 
united. Its woven beauty proclaimed the builder, 
and a narrow strip of scarlet felt floating outside 
told another story. 

These were among the friends that called upon 
me in building-time, and were invited to carry 
home a souvenir of their visit. I never saw a 
more artistic decoration, confined as it was in un- 
dulating grace ; but who would have thought that 
they would have made such long journeys for the 
sake of this ornamental feature ? 

Black and white warblers rushed about, their 
handsome coats barred in contrasting beauty, and 
dainty goldfinches seemed to sing and sing for- 
ever. 

Swallows twittered a cheery strain, flashing into 
sight or vanishing in the blue; here for a mo- 
ment, and then circling up, up, up, as if they 
were keeping tryst with the eternal stars. 

Song sparrows repeated their several songs with 
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many variations. There was one very exquisite 
ending that seemed difficult for them to recall ; 
when they did, they sung exultingly. The ap- 
pealing, affectionate tones of the meadow-lark 
rose prominently above them all, for they were 
watching over their homes. These meadow-grasses 
were their family roof, these shifting sands were 
their hearth-stones, this sunshine brilliance was 
tlreir altar-fire. ‘‘'T'wo pairs nest here every year,” 
said the farmer, and wading deep in the dew, I 
found ‘‘the dead tree and the solitary willow” 
that had united in the treacherous scheme of be- 
traying their touching confidence. ‘‘ They builded 
hetter than they knew”; each blade of grass de- 
fied me, every flower and fern denied the nest’s 
existence. The liquid tenderness of the sympa- 
thetic voices changed to reproachful sadness as 
they besought me mournfully to leave them un- 


disturbed. The black crescent lay upon their 
golden breasts, and the edging of the wings 


showed the same lustre; their pretty heads were 
black and brown, and the outer terminal feathers 
spotlessly white. Even when the femaie started 
up from the grass I had no heart to molest them 
further. 

I came again to Lone Island when its fields 
were wet with the late October rains. There were 
no early frosts; the leaves had withered from 
sheer old age, with less of the usual luxury of 
color; they were yellows mostly—the maples, gi- 
gantie golden-rods. One, which had the pecul- 
iar, plumy shape, was a perfect specimen, glow- 
ing and shining with the intense golden light. 
The woodbine, falling over the cliff, was a trail of 
scarlet and crimson, and in the sun the color 
deepened until it blushed and bloomed in the 
richest hues of the vineyard fruitage. The rain- 
drops were lingering there in diamonds, in rubies 
and amethyst, each flashing back the dazzling 
light. From the telegraph-wires hung rows of 
pearls, strung by the falling rain and displaced 
as a straggling kingfisher alighted there. The 
all migrations were nearly over, the Spring 
songs had given place to contented twitters and 
peeps in subdued undertones. 


‘* Thy task is done, fulfilled in sweet Spring days, 
In golden Summer, when thy brood take wing. 

Shall thou not still have left a hymn of praise 
Because thy work is over? Sing, bird, sing.” 


When this yellow, autumnal light is gilding the 
universe, who can wish to feel the Spring again, 
the expectancy over—the full fruition attained ? 

And the island lay glorified in the golden light, 
its imperfections hid, its beauties magnified. 
Once in awhile the leaves would come floating 
down like a shower of daffodils, and as the sun 
shone through them they seemed all lit np with 
the enjoyment. 


What: if they.were all fluttering’ 
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down gradually—‘‘the book of Nature getting 
bare of leaves”? ‘‘ Activity and repose succeed 
each other in one eternal round ”—the trees knew 
and the dirds knew that it was only for a time ; 
that another Spring would come, when all they 
had lost would come back again, and the sleep of 
Nature be changed into deeper growth, diviner 
beauty. 

And I knew there came a Winter to our lives, 
which, like the flowers, the trees and the birds of 
Lone Island, shall find their Spring again in 
rapturous resurrection. 





THE PERSONAL IN WIT. 

It is related of a famous English divine that 
when presiding at a meeting where the necessity 
of wood-paving a portion of his parish was under 
discussion, he became greatly disgusted at the 
want of intelligence displayed by many of those 
present. Finally, unable to control the annoy- 
ance which a more than usually frivolous objec- 
tion occasioned him, he arose abruptly from his 
seat, and saying, ‘‘ Gentlemen, do not let us dis- 
cuss the matter further-—you have only to put 
your heads together, and the thing is done at 
once,” left the room. ‘The well-merited sarcasm 
in this certainly detracts not one iota from its 
personality, but the reverend gentleman might 
easily plead that if he had sinned there were 
good company to quote who had erred likewise. 
Charles Lamb, than whom no gentler or kinder- 
hearted wit ever breathed, at times found himself 
unable to restrain from the personal ; as, for in- 
stance, when'he covered a friend with shame at a 
whist party by blurting out, ‘‘ Gad, James, if—if 
—dirt were t—t—trumps, what a hand you would 
have !” Poor James, his feelings may be imag- 
ined. Rather unkind, too, was the retort made 
by Fenelon to Richelieu, mentioned by Moore in 
his diary. Fenelon, who had eften teased Riche- 
lieu (and ineffectually, it seems, to charitable un- 
dertakings), was one day telling him that he had 
just seen his picture. ‘* And did you ask it for a 
subscription ”” sneered Richelieu. “ No; I saw 
there was no chance ; it was like you.” Far more 
pleasant to read is the gvod-humored joking 
ascribed to Lord Westbury and Mr. Merrywether, 
Q.C., on their meeting casually at a railway sta- 
tion. They were both big, rotund men, who 
‘seemed to have lived on the fat of the land, 
and as if a good deal of it had stuck to them.” 
After their first greeting was over the Lord Chan- 
cellor said: ‘‘ Why, Merrywether, you are grow- 
ing as fat as a porpoise.” ‘* Yes, my lord,” said 
the other, eying Westbury from head to foot, 
‘for a great seal.” A personal Lonmot, too, per- 
petrated at the expense of Sir William Harcourt, 
is harmless enough. ‘ You must admit that he 
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is a most weighty politician,” insisted one of his 
admirers. ‘‘A weighty politician !” said an ir- 
reverent one. ‘I should think so! When he 
moves to the east the west tips up.” 

The personal in wit has always held the most 
prominent place in caricature, and to present 
one’s opponent’s characteristics in as ridiculous a 
form as possible has ever been the endeavor of 
not only parties, but nations. Frenchmen, espe- 
cially, are guilty of this undeniably bad taste, and 
their illustrated comic (?) journals teem with 
pictorial representations of foreigners in every 
conceivable position of hideous monstrosity. Why 
French caricature artists should invariably pict- 





phelian mustaches, waxed and drawn to an abnor- 
mal length, standing in an uncomfortably apol- 
ogetic attitude, with his shoulders in a position 
that immediately fills the beholder with the be- 
lief that they are in a state of dislocation. Take, 
then, the typical Yankee of caricature. Here we 
have a long, lean individual, whose sharply 
hooked nose tells more of Semitic origin, with a 
tuft of hair upon his chin of the most eccentric 
order ; while who is not familiar with the Irish- 
man, who, with features in comparison with 
which those of a bull-dog are beautiful, tugs 
grimly away at the usual dudeen, dressed in the 
traditional green, long-tailed coat, with large 











INFELICITOUS QUOTATIONS. 


Jones (after a de light fut waltz)—** ANp Now, Miss Brown, LET U8 GO AND SEEK SOME 
‘ REFRESHMENT FOR MAN AND BEAST !’” 


ure an Englishman as having mutton-chop whis- 
kers, teeth of extraordinary size, hair of that un- 
describable hue commonly described as “ carroty,’ 
and eyes protruding in the most frighful manner, 
added to an attenuated appearance such as could 
only be produced by a prolonged course of ‘‘ Succi- 
ism,’ *is no more explainable than their idea of 
an Englishwoman, which seems to consist of an 
equally thin female in glasses, with an inevitable 
poodle-dog in a more or less state of strangula- 
tion. But it is so, and unfortunately their breth- 
ren in art on the other side of the Channel are 
scarcely any better. It seems with them, like- 
wise, that there is but one type of Frenchman, 
illustrated by a gentleman of rather Mephisto- 


brass buttons, red waistcoat and knee-breeches, 
altogether looking a most impossible object ? 
Witty, it may be, but it is largely mixed with 
the personal. The play of the pencil may give 
amusement to many, but ought that amusement 
to be purchased by the pain of the few ? In fact, 
the wit which, in the form of a caricature, merges 
on the spiteful, rather merits the same condemna- 
tion which Beau Brummel bestowed when, having 
been taken over the new yacht of His Majesty 
George IV., which was covered with rich carving 
and resplendent with gilding, he was asked as to 
whether the King had not exhibited much taste, 
upon which the profane Brummel agreed that 
he had shown ‘‘a great deal of taste, and—bad.” 
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‘“HE ENTERED INTO CONVERSATION WITH THE OLD MAID.” 


HEPSIBATH 
Or, 
THE THANKSGIVING VISIT. 


By CHRISTINE GOLDERMAN, 


LUFKINS; 


CHAPTER I, 

‘A LETTER for me? Dew tell! Let me have 
it quick! H_-e-p-s-i-b-a-t-h! Yes, that’s my 
name, true as preachin’. And though the // is 
like Sam’s, and the ¢ isn’t, I rather guess it is 
from Samuel. Naow, he is paowerful rich.” 

Vol. XXX., No. 5—40. 





‘*MR. LUFKINS SEATED JULIA AT THE HEAD OF THE TABLE, 
IN HIS OWN, THE ONLY VACANT SEAT.” 





The old lady took up the sealed letter, and, 
holding it at arm’s-length, scrutinized it carefully 
through her gold-rimmed specs. 

“¢ Yes, Julie, come to think on’t, ’tis his writin’. 
L-u-f-k-i-n-s! Luf is his’n, but kins isn’t. Naow, 
if I should open this here letter, and find Sam- 
uel Lufkins’s name writ at the bottom, I should 
know he writ the H-psibath Luf, but the e and 
the kins he never writ. I'll stick to that to my 
dyin’ day.” 

‘‘ Well, auntie, I should think you would open 
the letter.” 

“Yes, child, bimeby. You see, Julie, 
should allers study the aoutside afore the inside. 
The post-mark ! Let me see¢ “Tis drefful dim. 
N-c—no, ’tain’t e/ N-o—no, ’tis e, too! N-e-w 
—New IIere, Julie, tell me what the other 
word is! 

“York, auntie—New York ! Do open the let- 
ter, please.” 

“‘Git my scissors, Julie. When I was a gal, 
we used to fold our letters in all sorts of shapes, 
seal ’em with wax, and stamp the soft wax with 
the top of a thimble. I must cut this envelope 
mighty keerful, for if it should be from Samuel, 
and it should be the last I should ever git, I shall 
set a heap on’t. I must put it away in my “hog- 
any-box with the letters I had from Well, 
never mind whom. You needn’t snicker, Julie. 
I had lots of beaus when I was of your age.” 

‘* Auntie, let me open the letter.” 

‘*T choose to cut my own letters. 


you 





” 





I allers cut 





er 


“— 
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along the eend on’t—this here way. Here’s the 
letter, child! Keep still while I read. ‘New 


York, November fust, in the year of our Lord——’ 
Mv eye-sight’s gettin’ poor. I think I'll let you 
read it.” 


Saying which, the old lady handed the letter to 
Julia, who was impatient at her aunt’s delay. 

“* Dear Hepsibath read Julia. 

‘‘Did he say ‘dear’? That’s Sam’s letter, I 
know. Naow- an a 

‘** Many years have passed since we last met. 
I am getting bald, and you, Hepsey, must be full 
of wrinkles.’” 

Wrinkles!) Umph !” 

The old maid’s cap-strings shook with indigna- 
tion, . 
«You were mighty pretty once,’ ” continued 
Julia. 

A smile of satisfied vanity brightened her face 
as Hepsey nodded her affirmative. 

‘“*T have just retired from business, am rich 
enough, and have time now to think. In my pur- 
suit of wealth I have neglected my dear old_sis- 
ter. I will make that all right now, Hepsey.~ I 
hear poor Brother John’s daughter is with you. 
I want you both to come and spend Thanksgiving 


week with me, and then I will tell you my plans 
ub 


Par 
‘ 


John’s daughter. 
Julia paused, and looked inquiringly ath 
aunt 


The tears were rolling down over her wrinkled 
cheeks, She was all attention now, and the in- 
terruption annoyed her. 

‘Go on, Julie!” she said, impatiently. 

‘I will say no more now, only that my wif 
and daughter join me j asking you to come. 
With love, SAMUEL LUFKINs.’’ 

Julia folded the letter, and replaced it in its 
e ivelope. 

‘* Auntie,” she said, ** please accept the invita- 
tion.” 

‘Law, child, do stop talking! I’m trving to 
think.” ' 

In a meditative toy., she continued, after a 
while : 

‘* There’s my lavender silk. You see, I shall 
want to dress pretty nice, for Gusty will have fine 
company. Julie, ran down to Sarey Ann’s, and 


tell her to come up next week to turn my laven- 


der silk and my brown bombazine, and my French 
kaliker, and also my 

“Tt is late now, aul tie. I had better go in 
the morning. But what am I to wear ?” 

‘“PDon’t think so much about dress, child. 
There’s my lavender silk must be turned, and 
ull the gethers ironed aout, and ” 

‘‘ Auntie, ’tis nine o’clock. I’m tired.” 

“We'll go to bed directly, child, But there’s 
my bombazine——” 


‘*Good-night, auntie.” 

Hepsibath sat for a half-hour mentally rip- 
ping, turning and pressing her numerous ancient 
dresses. Then, with candle in hand, she followed 
her niece up-stairs. 

Then next morning Julia went for the villag: 
dress-maker, and Hlepsibath set down to answer 
Samuel’s letter. Her pen sputtered and _ spat- 
tered over the paper as she bent laboriously over 
it. It was a task, but at last it was accomplished ; 
and when Julia returned, fresh and sweet from 
her morning walk, she told her to sit down and 


hear what she had writ to Sam: 


‘“ HinispaLe, November 2d. 
‘‘ Dear Samvuet: I take my pen in hand to write you I 


well, and hope the Lord permits you to enjoy the 





same great blessing. John’s darter has a name, and it is 
Julie. I can keer for her in the futur’ as I have in the 
past, but all the same Julie and I will come to spend 
lhanksgiving week with you, the Lord permittin’. Tell 
Gusty I sha’n’t know her. You'll have to interjuce her 
to me, Samuel. The dress-maker, Sarey Ann, the one 
whot you sparked when you went to singin’-skool, is com- 
ing to fix up my lavender silk and brown bombazine and 
French kaliker mighty grand, for I know Gusty is proud. 
My loving respects to you all. Julie sends a kiss to her 
own uncle what did not know her name. 

‘Yours truly, with affection and respect, I remain your 


” 


sister, Hepsipatu LurKIns. 


CHAPTER IT, 

Tue dress-maker had come, finished her task 
and returned. 

The bandboxes, hair-covered trunks and car-' 
wt-bags were packed, and Mike was putting 
them in the wagon. 

Ilepsibath, with a new Leghorn bonnet tied 
under her chin with a fresh brown ribbon, a 
black blanket-shawl wrapped about her plump 
figure, drab cotton gloves upon her hands, a 
black silk bag, drawn with a puckering string, 
hanging from her arm, stood in the door-way, 
counting her bundles. 

Julia’s pretty, rosy face looked smilingly out 
from under her hat. A linen duster covered her 
from head to foot, and her small hands were in- 
eased in Lisle-thread gloves, that had the merit, 
at least, of fitting well. 

There’s my trunk, which is one,” said Hep- 
ey, raising one finger. *‘* And there’s my ca} 
hox, which is Zo.” 

\ second finger went up. 

* And there’s my bandbox, what has my Sun- 
day bonnit ; that’s ¢hree.” 

\ third finger went up. 

‘And there’s Julie’s trunk, which is four ; an 


there’s my carpet-bag, which 
The whole hand went up. 
“And there’s my amberil and Julie’s, which 


we will keep in our hands, Amberils are slipper) 
things.” 
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When all the trunks and bundles were safely 
stowed away in the back of the wagon, Hepsey 
and Julia climbed up and sat upon the one seat. 
They squeezed themselves into the extreme ends, 
so as to make room for Mike between them. 

Hillsdale is a quiet country town in a valley 
between two high points of the Blue 
Mountains. 

The simple villagers gave little thought to the 
world outside, and this was to be Hepsey’s first 
ride in the steam-cars. 


Ridge 


Between the dress-maker and the old maid, not 
a person in all Hillsdale but knew about the won- 
derful journey, and had discussed its possible dan- 
g A little party were assembled 
to hid the travelers good-by. 


ers. in the station 

Ilepsey shed a few tears as she passed her snuif- 
box around for a parting sniff. But when the 
train came in, with the puffing of steam and 
the clouds of smoke, Hepsey was wildly excited. 
She tried to grasp her numerous packages at 
spilled her ecap-box, 
dropped her umbrellas and stubbed her toes. 

A gentleman, who had alighted just to stretch 
his weary limbs, kindly assisted Ilepsey to gather 
up her scattered property. He helped the old 
woman to climb the steep steps, and then he 
turned to Julia; but she, nimble of foot and 
light of heart, was already on the opposite plat- 
form, smiling at her aunt’s discomfiture. 

As Hepsey entered the car she made a low 
courtesy to the few passengers therein contained. 
Her old-fashioned politeness would not allow her 
to enter the presence of anyone without a saluta- 
tion, 


once ; consequently she 


Her new friend found an empty seat, and 
placed the bundles in the rack above. 


‘*T hope you are comfortable now,” he said, 
after they were seated. 
‘Thank you,” said Hepsey, rather stiffly. She 


was counting her parcels. Julie,” -he whis 
pered, as the gentleman went away to seat be- 
hind them; ‘is your pocket-book safe ? Have 
you got your amberil ?” 

“Yes, auntie! We are all right.” 

‘*T have hearn tell of thieves and pickpockets 
being just so kind and finified.” 

**T think he is a gentleman !” replied Julia, re- 
ferring with a toss of her pretty head to the gen- 
tleman behind. 

At a station, where they stopped ten minutes 
for refreshments, the gentleman came forward to 
ask them if he could be of any assistance in the 
way of getting them anything. 

But Hepsey, who was of an economical turn of 
mind, answered : 

‘No, sir: much obliged to you.” 

At the same time she displayed her fennel and 
seed-cakes, and asked him to help himself. 
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“Thanks,” he said. 
nel and seed-cakes.” 
“Then don’t be afeared of them,” the old lady 
answered, as she thrust into his hand the appe- 
tizing dainties. 
Although Julia had seen but little of t 
world, her innate good sense told her that her 


‘*T am very fond of fen- 


aunt was, at least, peculiar. 

As she raised her eyes to the handsome stran- 
ger she encountered his laughing look. She 
turned away, half indignant that he should thus 


make merry at 


the expense of poor Aunt Hepsey. 
He entered into conversation with the old 


maid, 
She told him her pedigree, and the number of 
jars of sweetmeats annually put up. She 
told him about her brother Samuel, who was so 
powerful rich, and whom she was now on the way 
to visit. ‘“* They do say that Gusty is proud, and 
that Samuel daresn’t say his soul is * his’ own, 
but I won’t believe it till I see it with my own 


” 
eves. 


} 
sne 


The gentleman had seated himself behind Hep- 
sey. As he leaned forward to talk his 
very near the rosy cheek of Julia. She was very 


face came 
distant, only giving him the benefit of 
file, which was, in truth, lovely. She 
was making sport of them. 

“* Lor’ sake ! here I have been rattling on, and 
telling you all about Samuel and Julie and my- 
self, and I don’t know your name.” 

‘* Pardon me,” he replied; ‘ allow me.” 

Hepsey took the bit of pasteboard he handed 
her, and laid it in her lap, while she adjusted her 
specs, 

‘* T[-e-n-r-y—Henery ;  H-o-l-m-a-n—TIolman. 
Are you a cousin of our old Squire Holman, of 
Hucklebury Hill ?” she asked, peering through 
the golden rim of her spectacles at Mr. Holman. 

‘“*T have not that honor,” he answered. 

‘*Not so much of an honor, let me tell you. 
IIe was the meanest skinflint I ever seed.” 

The journey seemed short to Hepsey, for her 
companion was an excellent listener. Afterward 
she was surprised to think how much she had 
told him, and how little he had said in return 
about himself. 

When they arrived at Hoboken Mr. Holman 
saw them safely in a ferry-boat bound for Chris- 
topher Street Ferry, where she knew her brother’s 
varriage would be in waiting. Then Mr. Holman 
disappeared, and Julia felt relieved. 

‘** Oh, auntie ! how could you talk so freely with 


a stranger ?” 


her pro- 


fancied he 


** Lor’, child, you don’t know the ways of the 
world. Now we are going to the big 
must be chatty-like.” 

‘ But a 

‘Hush! There’s Samuel, as I live !” 

They were leaving the boat, and Julia saw a 
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628 HEPSIBATH 
stout, ruddy-faced man coming forward to meet 
them. 

*‘ Wepsibath Lufkins, my good old sister! How 
are you 2” 


Cuaprer IIL. 
‘¢ Ou, Florrie, I am in despair !” 
The lady sat in a low Sleepy-hollow chair, be- 
fore a polished grate heaped high with glowing 
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LUFKINS. 


accompanied with a fair complexion. Her eyes 
were hazel, her features regular, save the nose, 
which was imperfect in shape and wide at the 
nostrils. It told of an imperfect character, which 
could stoop to ignoble deeds. 

Ifer mother was robed in glossy satin, wine- 
hued, soft and rich. The diamonds at her throat, 
on her hands and arms, caught the light, and 
threw back myriad rays. 
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DOROTHY TENNANT, BRIDE OF HENRY M. STANLEY. 


anthracite, for the air without was clear and 
crisp, as Thanksgiving weather should be. 

Heavy, rose-colored curtains draped the win- 
dows, and a thick Axminster covered the floor. 
A bouquet of rare flowers stood upon a small 
table at her right, and filled the air with sweet- 
ness. Upon a lounge reclined a young girl of 
great beauty—a softened, fresh fac-simile of the 
lady in the chair. 

Her hair was of that dull red which is always 


The lady was the wife of Samuel Lufkins, and 
the maiden was his daughter. 

«Why despair, mamma? I am sure I shall 
give myself no trouble about the little country girl 
and the horrid aunt.” 

‘But, dear, they have come to spend Thanks- 
giving ; and your stupid papa has asked Henry 
Holman to dinner on that day.” 

**T declare, *tis real mean in pa.” 

Florrie put her delicate handkerchief to her 
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are going to have company, and she and Julia 
can eat with the housekeeper.” 

The mother and daughter kissed cach 
other, and Mrs. Lufkins went up-stairs to 
visit her sister-in-law, Hepsibath. 

The old maid was heated and tired. She 
had been down in the kitchen, and her lav- 
ender silk lay spread out upon the bed, 
smooth and shiny. 

Her wig was pushed far back on her head, 
thus showing a fluffy line of gray hair. A 
double row of teeth were in a glass upon the 











HISTORY OF HUMAN HABITATIONS.— 1. TROGLODYTE 
CAVE AND PREHISTORIC HUT.— SEE PAGE 631. 


eyes, and her doting mother could hear her sobs. 
The lady rose from her chair, and went to her 
daughter’s side. Kneeling down, she drew the 
little hands away, saying : 

‘* My precious pet, I will manage so that Henry 
Holman shall not see them. Why, child, it 
would mortify ‘ 


dressing-table, flanked on either side by a 
powder-box and a saucer of rouge. 

I{epsibath meant to leave nothing untried 
that might render her youthful and charm- 
ing. She was wiping her glowing face and 
talking to Julia as her sister-in-law entered 
the room. 

** Ah, Ilepsey, I see you have been busy.” 


‘* Law sake, Gusty, how do you do? Have 
acheer. Are you going to meetin’ ?” 

“No. Why ?” languidly asked Mrs. Luf- 
kins, as she sunk in a chair. 

‘* Because you are dressed up so gay. Now, 
Sister Gusty, I must speak my mind. I’ve 


been down into your kitchen !”’ 


“Ah! That is what I never do.” 

‘Dew tell! The lady then 

** Do I misunderstand ? Zhe lady ?” 

‘‘The cook, auntie means,” explained Julia, 
quickly. 

‘* Well, she says ye ain't goin’ to have pumpkin- 








me to death !” 

«<'To - morrow 2? 
is Thanksgiv- 
ing, ma. ‘That 
horrid old maid 
is down in the 
kitchen ironing 
out her lavende) 
silk dress fot 
the grand din- 
ner.” 

“She can 
wear her laven- 
der silk, but not 
at my Thanks- 
giving dinner,” 
said Mrs. Luf- 
kins, with a toss 
of her head. 

**Oh, ma, you 
are such a dar- 
ling !” 

**T will go up 
there and tell 
her that we 
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pies for Thanksgiving. Naow, I know that Sam- 
uel is paowrful fond of them. J’// go daown and 
make some if yow will get the pumpkins.” 

“Oh, no! pumpkin-pies will do for the coun- 
try. By the way, sister, we are to have company 
to-morrow.” 

“I’m glad, Julie, I ironed my lavender silk,” 
said Hepsey. 

“And I thought you and Julia might prefer to 
have your dinner sent up here. Or, perhaps, you 
would like to dine with Mrs. White, the house- 
keeper. She’s nice.” 

Mrs. Lufkins tried to look very amiable. 

** Don’t trouble yourself about us, Sister Gusty. 
Tam paowrful fond of strangers, and Julie will 
get on pretty well.” 

* But it would please me and Florrie so much 
if you would be so kind——” 

* As to hide in my own brother Samuel's 
house ? No, thank ye, Sister Gusty. I was in- 
vited to a Thanksgiving dinner, and I’m bound 
to accept. Though, as to that matter, *twon’t be 
much to speak of without pumpkin-pies.” 

Mrs. Lufkins was angry. 

“But I can’t allow you to come. I will 
send—” 

* Send your fiddlesticks ! My lavender silk 
dress——” 

‘Oh, horrors !” groaned Mrs. Lufkins, as she 
sailed out of the room. 

* The proud, impertinent thing!” was Hep- 
sey's ejaculation. 

‘A bounteous table was spread in the lofty di: 
ing-room of Samuel Lufkins, Esq. 

There were covers for only four, but room for 
many more. ‘The little group of glasses at each 
plate boded ill for Samuel’s temperance princi- 
ples. An epergne of rare flowers ornamented the 
centre, and pure silver, sparkling cut-glass and 
exquisite china, on a matchless cloth, showed that 
wealth and art had combined to make this 
Thanksgiving table a chef d@uvre; and Mrs. 
Lufkins surveyed it with pardonable pride. A 
heavy portiére hung close before the wide en- 
trance to the drawing-room, within which Miss 
Florrie was entertaining Mr. Holman with the 
latest gem of music. 

Mr. Lufkins was pacing up and down with a 
frown settling betweem his shaggy brows. Mrs. 
Lufkins had said Hepsibath should not mar, by 
her presence, the dinner that was to enslave for 
Florrie the rich Henry Holman. 

In vain had Mr. Lufkins protested. He was 
forced to beg of his old sister the favor that she 
remain away in her room till their guest had de- 
parted. 

‘Samuel, I pity you,” was Hepsey’s reply. 
‘<Say no more.” 

He was forced to be content with this, and he 


left her, thinking she had agreed to the arrange- 
ment. 

All was well. Contentment and satisfied van- 
ity softened Mrs. Lufkins’s hard beauty till Mr. 
Holman could but exclaim : 

‘Mrs. Lufkins, mother and daughter, are in- 
comparable.” 

As she smiled her acknowledgment the portiére 
parted, and the butler announced that dinner 
waited. 

Mr. Holman offered his arm to Mrs. Lufkins, 
and Mr. Lufkins led his daughter in. 

As, with stately grace, Mr. Holman was bowing 
to Mrs. Lufkins, he heard a familiar voice be- 
hind him, and at the same time he saw Mrs. Luf- 
kins throw up her hands with a gesture of de- 
spair. 

** Goodness gracious, Julie! As I live, if here 
ain’t Mr. Holman—Henry Holman !” 

‘** Miss Hepsibath, I am delighted !” exclaimed 
the young man, advancing and taking the old 
maid’s hand. ‘ Allow me the honor ”—saying 
which, he seated her in his chair. 

Mr. Lufkins, acting upon this, seated Julia at 
the head of the table, in his own, the only vacant 
seat. 

“Now, ladies, we will serve vou,” said Mr. 
Ifolman, smiling, as if he saw nothing wrong. 

‘Covers, John, for two more,” said Mr, Luf- 
kins, 

Mrs. Lufkins was disconcerted ; but, rallying, 
she said to her unbidden guests : 

‘*T was afraid that you were too weary to dine 
with us.” 

As she said this she gave her sister-in-law a 
warning look, which was lost upon the wily old 
woman, 

The well-trained butler quietly laid the extra 
covers, and soon the Thanksgiving dinner was 
progressing smoothly. 

Ilepsey’s wig was smooth, and little rings of 
dark-brown hair were pasted upon her wrinkled 
forehead. Her cap was gay with bright flowers, 
and her cheeks were rosy with the hue of rowge- 
vegetal. Wer smiling lips disclosed her pearly 
teeth. Her lavender silk was matchless, and her 
fout ensemble all that her heart could wish. 

Julia, in a plain Marie Louise blue cashmere, 
with simple linen collar and cuffs, compared fa- 
vorably with her elegant cousin. Her wavy golden 
hair was braided in one large braid, and hung far 
below her waist. Her hands were white and 
dimpled, and her face rosy and sweet. Said 
Hepsey, turning to Mr. Holman : 

“(rusty was mighty afeared to let you see us. 
But I told her I was not afeared of strangers ; 80 
I sez to Julie : ‘ We've been invited to the dinner, 
and we'll go to the dinner, for it’s too late to go 
home and get up a genuine Thanksgiving dinner 
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there.” But on next Thanksgiving, God willing, 
Mr. Holman, we shall have a fine one in rale old 
style, and you must jine us. I hope you won’t 
think a year’s invite too long.” 

‘*By no means, he laughingly answered ; “I 
shall keep it in mind all the year, and look for- 
ward to it with pleasure.” 

How Mrs. Samuel Lufkins endured that dinner 
to the end she never knew. The dishes were all 
washed with gall and wormwood. Her struggle 
to keep down her tears of vexation was equaled 
only by her daughter’s. 

Like all else human, the dinner did end at last, 
and in due time their guests departed. 

The next day the old maid at breakfast told 
her brother that she would like to consult him 
about some money she wished to invest for Julia. 

Thinking it a few hundreds, he gave an answer 
that showed no special interest. 

‘* Brother Sam! I am always afeared of such 
things. I want gov’ment bonds, or something 
else about as good. I’ve laid up sixty thousand 
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Ir “the proper study of mankind is man,” it 
may be well for us to devote a few moments to 
the study of man’s manners and customs, and to 
take a cursory glance at his inner life. From 
the time of his expulsion from Eden we find him 
conscious of the need of a habitation. He sought 
protection against the elements, against the at- 
tacks of wild beasts and against the avarice of his 
fellow-men. In prehistoric times, when his ideas 
of construction were very limited, and the only 
tools in his possession were of the rudest stone, 
horn and bone, we find him seeking shelter under 
cliffs and in caves, after the manner of the wild 
beasts against which he sought protection. 

Nor was he content with making these caves 
simply his place of habitation: they became his 
refuge in times of danger, and his resting-place 
after death. ‘Thus, we find that Lot dwelt in a 
caye ; that the five Canaanite kings who fled 
from Joshua, and David who fled from Saul, 
found refuge in the caves of Palestine ; and that 
the Cave of Adullam was such a refuge for the 
oppressed that its name became proverbial. So, 
too, the caves of Auvergne offered protection to 
the Aquitani when pursued by their Roman in- 
vaders. 

At the Paris Exposition of 1889 M. Charles 
Garnier, the’ well-known French architect, ex- 
hibited some thirty-nine buildings, the typical 
homes of ages long since past. This intensely 
interesting and instructive collection of human 
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for her in bonds now, and this twenty thou- 
sand a’ 

Florrie and her mother almost bounded from 
their chairs. The old maid was rolling in wealth, 
and going to give it all to Julia! 

The shrewd old lady remained with her brother 
only long enough to effect the investment she de- 
sired, and impressed him deeply with her busi- 
ness capacity. 

The efforts of his wife and daughter to retrieve 
matters somehow all proved miserable failures, 
and they felt greatly relieved at her departure. 

% * * * * * 

Henry Holman did not forget his invitation to 
the Thanksgiving dinner given so far ahead. 

It is a remarkable and curious fact that he had 
important business to look after near Hillsdale 
before the end of the year, and that business re- 
quired a terrible amount of personal supervision. 

When the next Thanksgiving came—— 

We will not spoil the story. We will leave it 
to our readers, 
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habitations has awakened a new interest in the 
origin, growth and development of the homes of 
men. 

The troglodytes, or cave-dwellers of what is 
known as the Paleolithic or Drift Period, reveal 
some very interesting facts to the archeologist. 
The comparatively recent researches of such men 
as M. Larlet, of France, and Mr. Christy, of En- 
gland, has not only shown the co-existence of 
men with extinct mammalia, but have afforded 
a clew to the races that so existed. The explora- 
tion of the floors of these primitive human hab- 
itations have revealed broken bones of animals 
killed in the chase, numbers of rude implements 
and weapons of bone and unpolished stone, while 
the charcoal and burnt stones have clearly indi- 
cated the position of the hearths. Flakes, awls, 
spear-heads, hammers and saws made of flint are 
to be found mingled with bone needles, carved 
reindeer-antlers, arrow-heads and bones of rein- 
deer, horse, ibex, etc. The reindeer must have 
formed the chief article of food, and enormous 
herds of these animals must have existed in 
France in those days. Nor were these the only 
animals that fell a prey to the hunters, for re- 
mains of the cave bear and of the lion have been 
found in one cave, and of the mammoth in five 
others. Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, of Owen’s 
College, Manchester, England, describes some 
very remarkable specimens of carved deer-antlers 
and of figures cut on fragments of schist and on 
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ivory. “A well-defined figure of an ox stands 
out boldly from one piece of antler,” but the most 
striking figure is that of ‘‘a mammoti engraved 
on a fragment of its own tusk.” ‘The peculiar 
spiral curvature of the tusk and the long mane, 
which are now not to be found in any living ele- 
phant, show that the original was familiar to the 
eye of the artist. This would seem to prove con- 
clusively that the ancient cave-dwellers of Aqui- 
taine lived by hunting and fishing, and that they 
were clad with the skins of animals sewn together 
with sinews or strips of intestines. 

It may be of interest to the American reader to 
have his attention called to the fact that bone 
needles, flint spear-heads, arrow-heads and scrap- 
ers of precisely the same form as those described 
are now in use among the Esquimaux. The plan 
and workmanship of the artistic designs found 
in the cave-habitations of France, Belgium and 


on lakes or rivers. It was the custom to select a 
sunny shore protected as much as possible from 
storms, and having a lake-bottom of a soft and 
sandy nature. Here they drove in piles that had 
been cut down in the forests, sharpened either by 
fire or stone axes, and then driven into their 
places by the use of heavy stone mallets. When 
properly adjusted, these piles were leveled off at 
a certain distance above the water, and a platform 
of boards was fastened on with pegs. On the 
platforms thus made were built huts, probably 
square or oblong in shape, and not more than 
twenty-five feet in length. ‘They were adapted 
for a single family, and were generally supplied 
with a hearth-stone and a grain-crusher in each. 
The huts were made of twigs or branches of 
trees, filled in with clay. Stalls were, in some 
eases, provided for the cattle, and a bridge of 
from ten or twelve to so much as a hundred 























4. A HOUSE OF THE STONE AGE. 5. EGYPTIAN. 6. ASSYRIAN. 


Switzerland are identical with those of the Es- 
quimaux, except that the hunting scenes varied 
with the animals known to each race of people. 

Caves are used as human habitations to this 
day. There are numerous caves formed into 
dwelling-places in which the gypsies of Spain 
have lived from time immemorial, and in South- 
ern Italy accidental excavations have been in like 
manner adapted for use. Who will say that, upon 
examination, even these might not reveal some 
signs of their having served as homes to prehis- 
toric men ? 

We now pass to another form of habitation. 
These are supposed to have commenced at the 
close of the Stone Age, and to have extended well 
into the Age of Bronze. These are the Lacustrine 
villages, or lake-dwellings. As their name im- 
plies, they are habitations constructed, not on the 
dry land, but at some distance from the shore, 


yards in length led back to the main-land. Over 
this bridge the cattle were driven back and forth. 
The dwellers of these habitations were probably 
engaged in the various occupations of fishing, 
hunting, agriculture and the tending of cattle. 
It will not be difficult to understand that struct- 
ures like these must have been very much exposed 
to danger from fire, and many have been destroyed 
in this way. But what was thus a loss to the 
owner became of great value to the archeologist 
of modern times. Many of the things that be- 
came partly burned before falling into the lake 
were made impervious, by the coating of charcoal 
formed around them, to the corroding influence 
of the water. In this manner have been pre- 
served the very grain itself, and their loaves or 
cakes of crushed meal. These grains were of va- 
rious kinds, such as wheat, oats, barley, etc. 
There is nothing that would lead us to suppose 
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7. PHCENICIAN. 


that these lake-dwellers were of a warlike char- 
acter, and as regards the arts of peace, they were 
considerably ahead of the men of the tumuli. The 
specimens of woven textures, sometimes worked 
with simple but not inartistic patterns, command 
admiration. To agriculture they added gardening 
and the cultivation of fruit-trees. They seem to 
have lived in the simplest and narrowest form of 
village community, and to have been believers in 
social equality, as there is no record of any hut 
on these islands having been larger, better sup- 
plied or better cared for than the rest. It is cal- 














9, PELASGIAN. 





10. erruscaN (1000 years B. c.). 


8. HEBREW. 


culated by some writers that the custom of erect- 
ing lake-habitations prevailed for at least two 
thousand years among the people who lived in 
the vicinity of the Swiss lakes and those of North- 
ern Italy, Austria, Hungary, Mecklenburg and 
Pomerania. Ilippocrates, writing in the fifth 
century B. ¢., says of the people of Phasis, that, 
as their country was hot and marshy, and subject 
to frequent inundations, they lived in ‘ houses of 
timber and reeds constructed in the midst of wa- 
ters, and used boats made of a single tree-trunk.” 
Herodotus, writing in the same century, describes 
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the people of Lake Prasias as “‘ living in houses 
‘onstructed on platforms supported on piles in 
the middle of the lake, and which are approached 
from the land by a single narrow bridge.” 

Lake-dwellings «are quite prevalent in South 
America. They are to be seen in the Gulf of 
Maracaibo and in the estuaries of the Orinoco 
and the Amazon. Indeed, it was the prevalence 
of these lake-dwellings along its shores that gave 
the name of Venezuela, or Little Venice, to the 
province of that name. Similar dwellings are to 
be found among the yaks of Borneo, in Celebes, 
in the Caroline Islands, on the Gold Coast of 
Africa, and elsewhere. 

In his collection M. Garnier gives a specimen of 
Jewish architecture, or, rather, of a Jewish dwell- 
ing, of 1000 zB. c. These buildings would seem 
to indicate the use of stone, or dried brick. The 
habitations of the better classes were built with 
interior courts, and embellished with fountains 
and gardens. The long sojourn of the Jews in 
Egypt, and the fact that their chief employment 
while there was the manufacture of bricks, would 
seem to explain their familiarity with this kind 
of building material. When the Israelites con- 
quered Canaan they took possession of the dwell- 
ings of the people they had vanquished, and we 
have no record of any important buildings erected 
by them until the time of Solomon ; but even in 
his time the Jews had not yet learned how to hew 
timber properly, for Solomon himself admits that 
‘there is not among us any that can skill to hew 
timber like unto the Sidonians.” 

If we would seek for the beginnings of art—its 
earliest efforts, which command admiration even 
in their crudest state, we must go to the Egyp- 
tians, who have given us, in all probability, the 
eldest specimens of architecture in the world. 
Herodotus tells us that the oldest works of the 
Egyptians were the embankment of the Nile, by 
Menes, the foundation of the City of Memphis, 
and the commencement of a temple to Yulcan. 
It would take volumes to dwell at any length 
upon the general architecture of the Egyptians. 
What we are most interested in at present is 
their private dwellings, and, unfortunately, in 
this direction there is little to be learned. From 
wall-paintings we can get some ideas of the in- 
teriors of well-to-do private houses. They show 
the plans of dwellings and adjoining vegetable 
and flower gardens so well that we can distinguish 
even the very products. But, notwithstandimg 
the fact that these plans designate separate rooms 
and their entrances, it is still difficult to arrive at 
any definite idea of the general arrangement of 
a normal house or its exterior appearance. The 
views of interiors, with their slim columns and 
narrow entablatures, present a system of per- 
spective which shows things above one another, 


instead of behind one another. Ordinary dwell- 
ings seem to have been two stories high, with an 
open balcony or gallery at the top supported by 
columns, and, from the absence of any remains 
of these supports, it is reasonable to suppose that 
they were of wood. The larger houses are sup- 
posed to have consisted of rooms ranged around 
three sides, and sometimes four, of a large court- 
yard planted with trees, and with, perhaps, -a 
fountain in the centre, very much after the man- 
ner of the habitations used in the West Indies at 
the present day. 

The habitations of the Kings of Assyria have 
been described over and over again in the pages 
of this magazine. In architecture they are en- 
tirely unlike those of Egypt. Jere no forests of 
columns, no grand pylons, no magnificent clois- 
tered courts or gigantic pyramids strike the eye. 
The sphinx is superseded by the winged bull, and 
the slightly cut intaglio by the magnificently 
sculptured slab. In the early Assyrian structures 
there is art at a high state of perfection, but we 
have little or no means of discovering the steps 
by which it was attained. 

Private dwellings, which were not, like the royal 
chambers, constructed with hewn and sculptured 
stones as a revetment of the weak masonry of un- 
burnt bricks, are now in such a complete state of 
ruin as to make it almost impossible to obtain a 
clear conception of their original form. The 
reliefs known to us are hardly sufficient to convey 
any satisfactory information in regard to them. 
Among the clearest of these is a relief of Kou- 
yunjik, which shows buildings with hemispherical 
and oval cupolas very much like those still to be 
found in some parts of Syria. The openings for 
light and air are distinctly visible on the summit 
of the vaults. On the other hand, the Assyrians 
had a sort of tent-like dwellings which are often 
to be found in large numbers inclosed by fortifi- 
cation walls. Ordinary private houses are repre- 
sented on some of the slabs as being several sto- 
ries in height, and the ground-floor as having but 
one door and no windows. All had flat roofs, 
made of thick layers of earth on strong beams, 
and were almost fire-proof. 

One of the most interesting specimens of hu- 
man habitations given by M. Garnier is an 
Ktruscan dwelling. The Etruseans had long 
passed their highest point of perfection at the 
time when Hellenic influence had developed to 
its fullest extent in Magna Grecia. Roman tradi- 
tions attest to their civilization, in its artistic as 
well as in its political aspects. Their mode of 
living was very much like that of the Romans. 
One of the principal features of the Etruscan or 
primitive Italian dwelling-house was the inner 
court. As in Grecian architecture, this formed 
the central point, the chief space of the dwelling, 
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around which were grouped the ceiled chambers, 
subordinate in dimensions and importance. This 
court, being intended as the place for the usual 
family gathering, a partial covering could not 
have sufficed in these northern Apennines, as 
would have been the case in Rome or Naples or 
Pompeii, where continued rain, snow and Winter 
frosts were not prevalent at certain seasons of the 
year. ‘The central opening was smaller, and thus 
excluded the effects of storm and cold. The Ital- 
ian atrium, or caveedium, thus acquired a different 
form from that court, and was 
noted for the entire absence of columns as well 
as by the outward inclination of the roof. This 
latter peculiarity had the advantage that, not- 
withstanding the diminution of the central aper- 
ture, more light was admitted, the slanting rays 
of the sun falling high upon the walls; while, on 
the other hand, the interior of the house was free 
from the objectionable rain-drip, and by covering 
the opening in bad weather or at night could be 
entirely isolated and protected. 

The Persians, like the Assyrians, seem to have 
devoted all their architectural tastes and talents 
to temples and tombs, many of which are well 
known to the student of history, Notably among 
these is the Tomb of Cyrus, which lias been pre- 
served almost intact in its architectural bearings, 
Little is known, however, of their domestic arehi- 
tecture. No vestiges of private houses have been 
found which belong to a period prior to that of 
It is evident that the hab- 
itations of the subjects were not in any manner to 
be compared in style or splendor to the palaces of 
their despotic rulers, and they must have been 
The Per- 
sian house, while it may have borne some resem- 
blance in plan and arrangement to the dwellings 
of the nobility, was, of course, greatly modified 
by the substitution of an open court for the hypo- 
style hall, by the omission of terraces, columns 
and carvings, and by the reduction of all space 
and dimensions to aminimum. The houses of the 
better classes, of course, rarely failed to be sur- 
mounted by a dome, generally of polished brick. 

The civilization of the ancient Phoenicians, and 
their energy and progressiveness, have been the 
theme of many a college graduate as well as of 
many a distinguished writer. We know that they 
were noted for their push, and that they carried 
their knowledge of certain sciences not only into 
But 


of the Grecian 


the Roman Emperors. 


built of the most perishable materials. 


adjacent but to remote countries as well. 
how did they live? What knowledge had they 
of architecture ? M. Garnier’s specimen shows 
that they were acquainted with the use of col- 
umns, capitals and galleries. This knowledge 
they made use of in the construction of the 
houses of the wealthier classes, so that many of 
them possessed not a few of the attractions of 
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Their structures were 
The materials employed by the Phani- 
cian architects seem generally to have been the 
cedars of the metals of 
Of the remains of the 
earlier specimens of their domestic architecture 
may be mentioned an entirely unornamented 
house hewn from the rock at Amrith, and a por- 
tal at Um-el-Aumid, where the middle block of 
the triple lintel is decorated with the Egyptian 
disk and serpents upon either side. 

Hindoo architecture has been divided into that 
of the Aryan and Sanscrit races of North India, 
that of the South, or of the Tamul races, and that 
prevalent in the Punjab and Cashmere. Of the 
first and last we have comparatively little knowl- 
edge ; but South Hindoo work is treated by Ram 
Raz, a native author, who tells us that many 
treatises on architecture existed in India.  Re- 
cent researches have thrown considerable light 
upon the history of architecture in the East. 
The rock-cut temples and caves of Ellora are too 
well known to require any description here. The 
pagoda forms a very prominent feature in the 
architecture of Farther India. Modern Serina- 
gur (the ancient name of the capital of Cashmere, 
and resumed in 1819) has the appearance of a city 
of chalets, and has not materially changed since 


more modern buildings. 
durable. 
and various 
transmarine commerce. 


Lebanon 


the seventeenth century. Although stone is by 
no means scarce in that country, the inhabitants, 
as in times gone by, still find their building ma- 
terial in the cedar wood which: abounds upon the 
neighboring hill-sides, and which can be obtained 
at little cost, 
rafts. 


because of its ready transportation 
Viewed from the lake, Serinagur de- 
lights the eve by the capricious irregularity of the 
dwellings along the shore, some being built out 
over the water, on piles, whilst others are almost 
buried in the surrounding verdure. The more 
humble dwellings, too, with their thatched and 
boarded roofs, suggestive of*the Jura, are truly 
picturesque. 

Of the many beautiful gardens to be found in 
this vicinity, the best preserved is the Shalamar 
Bagh, situated at the base of an amphitheatre of 
wooded heights rising gradually to an elevation 
of some 14,000 feet, between the valleys of Jhe- 
lam and Seind, and overtopped by one of the 
finest 


on 


It was the work 
Shah Jehan, father and vie- 
and was splendidly laid out. 
ya grand canal bordered with 
greensward and rows of beautiful poplars. This 


mountains in Cashmere. 
of the unfortunate 
tim of Aureng Zeb, 
It was traversed by 


led to a large bungalow in the centre garden. 
Here was another canal, far more beautiful, leed- 
ing to the extremity of the inclosure. Along the 
banks were numerous fountains and jets playing 
in the sunlight. It terminated at another bunga- 
low more beautiful than the first, quadrangular 
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in shape and surmounted by a dome. It con- 
sisted of a central building and four smaller ones 
at the corners, all ornamented with gildings and 
inscriptions. There were four doors, two of 
which opened upon a noble flight of steps lead- 
ing into a canal, and the other two opening 
upon bridges that spanned the canal, and were 
connected with side avenues. On every hand 
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the extreme simplicity and perfect harmony, which 
pervade every detail in their structures. Unfort- 
unately, their monumenis are known to us only 
in their ruins, for there is not a perfect Grecian 
building in existence to-day. Then, too, the or- 
igin of Greek architecture, like the origin of 
every art and science of that country, is mixed 
up with mythical and fabulous history. Each of 
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may be seen columns of a black and gray marble, 
supposed to have been brought from an ancient 
Hindoo temple destroyed by Shah Jehan. 

We now come to make a hurried examination 
of the homes of the Greeks. As no nation has 
ever equaled the Egyptians in the extent and 
magnitude of their architectural monuments, 
neither have the Greeks ever been surpassed in 
the exquisite beauty of form and proportion, in 


its three styles has its peculiar mythical birth. 
Thus, the Doric is said to have been copied from 
the early wooden huts of the aborigines; the 
Ionic, which sprung up among the Greek colo- 
nists in Asia Minor, to have been modeled upon 
the graceful proportions of the female figure, as 
the Doric had been upon the more robust form of 
man ; the volutes (or spiral scroll appended on 
each side of the capital of the Ionic order) repre- 
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senting the curls of the hair, the fluting, the folds 
of the drapery, etc. The story of the origin of the 
Corinthian style is very pretty: A nurse had put 
in a basket, on the grave of a departed child, the 
toys it had played with when in life. The basket 
was placed accidentally on the root of an acan- 
thus, and in the Spring, when the leaves grew, 
they curled gracefully around the basket, and 
under a flat stone which had been laid on the top 
of it. Callimachus, the sculptor, caught up the 
idea, and worked out, at Corinth, the beautiful 
capital since called after that city. Modern dis- 
coveries, however, show that Greece owed much to 
the earlier civilization of the countries which pre- 
ceded it in history. ‘The private dwellings of 
Greece stood in no relation to its monumental 
public buildings ; and the fact that no remains 
exist of the domestic structures of the Greeks is 
a proof that these were of the same subordinate 
importance as was the family in the Ilfellenic 
State. The house was nothing more than the 
scene of the family labors, and turned modestly 


inward, confined and simple chambers being 
grouped around a central court. The life of the 


Greek was, for the most part, spent away from 
home, upon the market-places and in the gymna- 
sia and stoas. It was only at meal-time, and for 
repose, that he sought his home. This was com- 
pletely separated from the outer world, the dwell- 
ing-rooms having no windows upon the street, 
and the fagade being unimportant. The rooms, 
with the exception of the dining-hall, were but 
little developed, and .were lighted through the 
door alone. Their windowless walls presented no 
opportunity for architectural treatment, this being 
restricted to the court, which was a space of con- 
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siderable size, and surrounded by a colonnade. 
For centuries there was nothing to lead to any 
change in this simple dwelling, or to the develop- 
ment of a palace architecture. In the days of 
heroes and tyrants the constructive ability was 
insufficient, and the subsequent republican equal- 
ity was opposed to all individual display. It was 
not until the royal power had, in the Macedonian 
period, taken the place of democracy that private 
architecture made any decided advance. 

The Roman dwelling-houses, although in their 
earliest ages identical with those of the Etruscans, 
were built on a scale of greater magnificence than 
those of the Greeks. Everything appears to have 
been directed to internal splendor and effect 
only; and, indeed, all collateral evidence tends 
to show that the exterior of Roman palaces and 
habitations was a matter of little importance, as 
they were merely plain brick walls. The Roman 
palaces of to-day have little to recommend them 
architecturally to the beholder ; but the interiors 
have always commanded admiration. It is true 
that they were very different from the houses of 
the present day, both in style of architecture and 
what we call ‘‘ home comforts.” The entrance- 
hall, called the ostiwm, was often paved with mo- 
saic. The afriwmn was the inner court, or hall, 
the sitting-room of the family; and often, in 
houses of the humbler classes, the kitchen. In 
the centre was the ¢mpluvium, or tank of water. 
Small rooms at the right and left of the atrium 
were called the ale, or wings. The ¢riclinium 
or dining-room, had couches on which the guests 
reclined, and a central table. The family records 
and archives were kept in a recess, or room, called 
the ¢ablinum, and the beautiful court, open to 
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the sky and often surrounded by columns and 
statues, was the peristyliuim. In the centre was 
the virtdarium, or garden, and the rooms for so- 
cial purposes were the evedra and ecus, It may 
not be out of place, in this connection, to say a 


word about the cost of living. In ( ie ro’s day il 


laborer lived on forty dollars a year, and under 
Augustus the vearly maintenance of a slave was 


fifty-seven dollars and fifty cents, or a little more 


than ten centsaday. ‘The fare of the rich was 
] 


as sumptuous as the food of the poor was mean. 
Thousands of dollars were spent on costly dishes, 
while flowers, perfumes, ointments and dress 
swallowed up millions every year. We learn from 
Pliny that Cicero’s friend, the tragedian sopus, 
naid more than $4,000 for a single dish of singing- 
birds ; and from Seneca, that M. Gavius Apicits, 
the prince of Roman gourmands, after spending 
$4,000,000 on the pleasures of the table, took poi- 
on beeause, having only $400,000 left, he saw 
starvation staring him in the face. When private 
citizens—nay, even an actor—spent thousands of 
dollars on rare and costly dishes, it is fair to infer 
that vast sums were invested in their importation 
and sale. 

It is in the early Roman basilicas and churches, 
some of which are of the time of Constantine, 
and which were constructed in the Roman style, 
that we begin to notice certain divergencies which 
increased in the process of time, until they devel- 
oped into a new style, having peculiarities of its 
own, but even more clearly deducible from its 
origin than Roman is from Greek, or Greek from 
Egyptian. There was one important modifica- 
tion of Roman art brought about by contact with 
the East which soon beeame known as Byzantine, 
This influence was first made manifest, and very 
strongly, too, in St. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice, 
which is entirely Byzanti ie in style, as opposed 
to Romanesque. From Venice it went to Péri- 
gueux, to the Church of St. Front, and this copy 
influenced the style of a large number of churches 
in the South of France. But the finest example 
of the Byzantine style is the Mosque of St. So- 
phia (the Church of Divine Wisdom), in Constan- 
tinople. It soon spread into Russia, and some of 
the most beautiful churches in that country, 
notably the Church of the Virgin, in the Krem- 
lin, belong to that order. 

Private dwellings throughout the country were, 
almost without exception, built of wood, and even 
in the large cities there were no houses of stone 
until the middle of the fifteenth century, when 
Western customs were beginning to be introduced 
into Moscow. The architectural forms deter- 
mined by a timbered construction admit of so 
little variation that the wooden houses of the 
Alps and of Russia are strikingly similar in gen- 
eral appearance. 


The unity of plan and architectural forms ob- 
servable throughout Germany, in spite of pro- 
vincial differences, was as little to be found in the 
twelfth century in France as in Italy. The na- 
tive Celts and Gauls remained prominent only in 
the West of France, and so many and such differ- 
ent foreign elements were introduced into the 
other districts that no regular and settled archi- 
tectural type ¢ mld be de velop d. The dwellings 
of the primitive Gauls were not unlike those of 
the Romans of the same period. Their habita- 
tions were more huts than houses, being circular 
in form, the supports resting upon enormous 
stones, and the oval roof they sustained being of 
straw. After the Roman invasion, the Gauls 
gradually adopted the civilization of their con- 
querors, and their abiding-places became more 
pretentious. 

The dwellings of the Arabs, or Mohammedans, 
are very interesting in their way; and yet there 
are but few remains of their civic and domestic 
architecture in Egypt which can with certainty 
be referred to the earliest epoch. But it may be 
inferred that the style employed in structures of 
this class, after having been once fully developed, 
was but little altered during later centuries, so 
that the general character of the dwellings and 
public buildings of the first century after their 
occupation may perhaps be understood from a 
study of the examples of this kind still erected in 
the country of the Mohammedans. The exterior 
of private houses was plain and uninviting. The 
portal was, in some instances, richly decorated, 
but always calculated to resist forcible intrusion. 
In the lower stories the windows were small and 
irregularly distributed, but above this they were 
broad and airy, and supplied with projecting 
latice-work, which took the place of the Italian 
and Spanish baleonies, and the oriel-windows of 
the North. The dwelling-rooms all opened to- 
ward a large inner court, which was rendered 
extremely picturesque by colonnades and fantastic 
arcades, by pavements of colored marbles or of 
glazed tiles, by fountains, and by the woven dra- 
peries of the doors and windows. A dais of ma- 
sonry took the place of furniture in the sleeping 
and living rooms. The Arabians have always 
had great veneration for water. Even in private 
houses the surroundings of this life-giving ele- 
ment are often magnificently adorned, while the 
decorations of the public fountains are really 
elaborate, as, for instance the well-known Fount- 
ain of Abderrahman. 

To attempt a description of the habitations of 
men in their many varieties and their geograph- 
ical distribution would take us far beyond the 
limits of a magazine article, and furnish ample 
matter for a large and intensely interesting vol- 
ume, 
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We have seen that the form of man’s living- 
abode has almost inevitably been the model for 
the resting-place of his dead. As the former has 
been primordially either caves burrowed in the 
arth or the crevices of rocks, so the tombs have 
been originally excavations. The dwelling-places 
of the dead have also exerted a greater influence 
upon the construction of human habitations than 
many of us are aware of. We know, too, that 
the tomb, at times, has been made to resemble, 
in its structural form, at least, the chambers of 
the living. It was dug and sometimes 
walled in, and generally covered with a mound 
of earth, not only for protection, but to conceal 
the relics it was customary in times gone by to 
inter with the dead. 


out, 


That this custom prevailed 
to a very great extent is amply attested by the 
countless tumuli to be found not only in India 
and Ireland, but likewise along the banks of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. From the shores of 
Lake Erie, where they are scarcely discernible, 
these tumuli gradually increase in size until they 
rise to the colossal heights of the pyramids of 
Anahuac and Tolteca, In Etruria and 
Greece the tumulus is found rising gradually 


Tonia, 
into monumental magnificence. Now, in mound- 
ing the tomb thus progressively enlarged, the 
earth could not be piled up to any great extent 
without inconveniently widening the base, nor 
kept up against the weather without some means 
of support. ‘To remedy this double inconven- 
ience, the mound was tucked to a certain height 
by a sloped groundwork of stone; then, to ease 
the lateral pressure, and to promote the great 
end of elevation, a shaft was inserted, first in the 
centre, and after, repeated in process of experi- 
ence, at each of the four corners. The term “ cor- 
ners” is used, for the facing would necessarily be 
angular and unbroken lines, no curved masonry 
being thought of at the time. Now, let these 
five stays, or, as they are technically termed, 
steles, be supposed to pass quite naturally from 
perishable wood to durable stone, these pillars to 
be hung with bells, and the whole roofed in by 
an umbrella, and we have the tope tombs of 
China, as they exist to this day. Let the steles 
be elevated gradually, that is to say, abs/racted 
from the earth, until elongated into towers of 
some four hundred feet high, and we have re- 
stored, in the mind’s eye, the celebrated Tomb of 
Porsenna, in Etruria, reckoned in ancient times 
one of the wonders of the world. Let the five 
towers, which have thus outgrown the original 
purpose, be next fasciculated into one by simply 
filling in the facing produced upward, of course, 
toa point, and we behold the primeval birth of 
the pagodas of India and the pyramids of Meroe. 
Let this tomb-temple of a provincial Ragis be 
duly proportioned to the magnificence of a uni- 
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versal monarch, and lo! we have the great pyra- 
mids of Egypt, the tombs of the monarchs and 
great men of that ancient land. From this we 
see that the tomb, fortified into a mound, ele- 
vated into a monument, abstracted into a pyra- 
mid or pagoda, was the first, and is the simplest, 
architectural formation. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


‘* Brack Beauty ” is an extraordinarily fascinating book 
with a mission ; and, happily, its success both in England 
and in America is commensurate with its merits. It is ¢ 
romance in the form of a horse’s autobiography, his ae 
count of his owners, grooms and companions ; and so sym- 
pathetic in style, that the reader sees the world through 
the eyes of this noble, intelligent and sensitive animal, to 
whom he must feel attached henceforward by a new bond 
of friendship and mutual understanding. 


The book is by 
Miss Anna Sewell, an Englishwoman. 


Its sale in London 
and Mr. George T. Angell, President 
of the American Itumane Edueation Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
justly regarding ‘‘ Black Beauty ” 


has been enormous ; 


as capable of doing for 
Unele Tor’s Cabin” did 
ont an American edition 
of the book which he is causing to be seattered broadcast 
No duty 
could be more delightful than the duty of reading this 
story. 


dumb animals as much good as *‘ 
for the human slave, has brought 


throughout the land at a merely nominal price. 


Black Beauty is a horse of good pedigree, and 
1is colthood in the pleasant meadows at Farmer 
Grey's, where he is broken to harness and saddle, and 
taught not to shy at railway-trains. 


passes } 


Squire Gordon is his 
next master, and at Birtwick Hail we are introduced to a 
pleasant family, together with grooms, coachmen, and a 
number of assorted horse-characters, whose various fort- 
unes are followed with interest through the greater part 
of the book. 
sometimes 


Black Beanty’s career is a checkered (and 
check-reined through the 
whole range of equine experiences, from the London cab 
to the lady’s park chair. ‘* My ladies 
have promised that I shall never be sold,” the mature 
Beauty assures us, ‘‘and so I have nothing to fear. My 
troubles are all over, and IT am at home; and often, before 
I am quite awake, I fancy I am still in the orchard at 
Rirtwick, standing with my old friends under the apple- 
trees.” 


one, taking him 


The end is happy. 
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IN ARCADY. 
By CosMo MONKHOUSE, 


In yon hollow Damon lies, 
Lost in slumber deep. 

(Hush, hush, ye thepherd girls, 
Break not his sleep.) 


Phyllis passes tiptoe by ; 
Whither is she hieing ? 
(Peep, peep, ye shepherd girls, 

He for her is dying.) 


Now she pauses, now she bends; 
Ah, she kissed him purely. 

(Look away, ye shepherd girls, 
Frown, frown, demurcly.) 


See, he clips her in his arms, 
She who was the proudest. 
(Laugh, laugh, ye shepherd girls, 
Laugh, laugh, your loudest.) 














